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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


@HE NINE LYRIC PORTS OF GREECE. 
NorwiTHsTAaNnDINé the lyric poetry 
of Greece attained a degree of excellence 
which has in no subsequent period per- 
haps been surpassed, it scarcely forms so 
distinct a class of imaginative works as 
the productions of her great tragedians. 
Yet still this description of poetry, while 
its subjects vary with the ages and na- 
tions in which it flourishes, will be found 
nearly the same in its texture and philo- 
swphical principles from the earliest to 
the most recent times. The reason of 
this peculiarity will appear from a very 
t sketch of its principles and origin. 
Lyric poetry, as its name denotes, was 
originally accompanied by instrumental 
music. Not only was it sung or chaunted 
bythe bard, like the ancient rhapsodies, 
but attended with such rude harmonies 
wcould be produced from the rude in- 
struments of the early ages. Hence it 
became distinguished, in very ancient 
times, from every other description of 
poetry. It was, necessarily, short, strik- 
ing, vivid, and singularly harmonious; 
not like an epic rhapsody, referring to. 
something precedent, and broken off as 
ee but containing, in itself, the 
complete expression of the feeling which 
it was intended to convey. It is the mu- 
tical development of some noble emo- 
tion or deep and solemn thought. In 
ure it differs essentially from the 
and the tragic. In the former of 
aese, while the poet himself relates the 
events which he desires to immortalize, 
, to them as at a distance, or re- 
ents them as objects rather of con- 
jon than of passion, and throws 
the whole an air of stillness and re- 
In the latter, the bard altogether 
and we are made at once 
ors of the high scene of action, 
% of suffering, which is placed before 
ain actual progress. In the lyric, 
appears immediately before us, 
‘Merely to tell of things past, or to 
ithe glorious deeds of. other times, 
pour forth his own: present emo- 
5? here is not in the 
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» The reality 
ory of the past, asin the epic; nor 
view of the present, by personal 
ion, as inthe-dramatic; but 
© poet's own mind. He throws 
Inte no other age or person, 
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but speaks of his immediate feelings in 
his own character. He is triumphant, 
festive, joyous, solemn, or melancholy, 
according to the mood of his own mind. 
He has no guide but his own feeling, 
modulated and attuned by his sense of 
the harmonious. 

Hence we may perceive the reason 
why the internal principles of the ode 
have not partaken of the changes which 
have affected other descriptions of poe- 
try. It is the mere expression of indivi- 
dual feeling which does not alter. - As 
tragedy and epic poetry relate to things 
foreign to the poet himself, they have 
taken their form and colouring from the 
times, and the plastic and the picturesque 
have alternately prevailed as the mind 
was led to rest on the present, or prompt- 
ed by high, though indistinct, expectations 
of the future. But the simple feelings of 
sorrow and of joy—the glowing sense 
of delight—the awful throb of suspense 
—the mounting enthusiasm of patriot- 
ism— the thrilling raptures of love—and 
the soft contemplations of sad and lone 
philosophy, are essentially the same from 
age to age. Their objects change indeed 
with the progress of time ; but in lyric 

etry it is not the object, but the feel- 
ing, which is all in all. ‘Thus the lyrical 
pieces interspersed in the Old Testa- 
ment, although more sublime than any 
works of other times, (as the triumphant 
song of Deborah and Barak alone testi- 
fies), because their objects are grander 
and more dignified, and the poetical feel- 
ing is supplied by the immediate inspir- 
ation of heaven, are the same in texture 
with the odes of the latest bards. They 
are equally the music of language ex- 
pressing the music of thought. There 
is, in fact, no philosophical division of 
lyrical poetry into distinct classes. Some 
critics, who hiow of no distinctions in 
imaginative composition which lie deeper 
than the mere subjects on which it dwells, 
have divided lyrical effusions into va- 
rious kinds, according to the occasions 
which have prompted them, or the sen- 
timents which they breathe. Such a 
mode of classification requires as many 
divisions as there are variations in cir- 
cumstance and shades in passion and in 
thought. As we shall have proper oc- 
casion to point out the nioer adaptations 
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of the sentiment and imagery to the 
feeling, in a particular view of the pro- 
ductions of each poet, we shall here rest 
contented with the glance we have taken 
at the true philosophical principles on 
which all lyrical compositions are framed, 
and which distinguish them from the 
severer kinds of poetry. 

But as one form prevails through the 
greater portion of the. Greek odes, . it 
may be proper to state here the. consti- 
tuent parts of which they are framed. 
They are, generally speaking, divided 
into three stanzas, which were denomi- 
nated -by the ancients the strophé, the 
antistrephé, and the epode: of these 
parts, the two former were the larger, 
and consisted of an equal length and 
measure; and the latter was the lesser 
stanza. ‘The chorus sung the strophé 
on solemn festivals at the altar of the 
gods, and at the same time danced to the 
right ; they then inverted the dance to 
the left, chaunting the antistrophé ; and 
afterwards, assembling round the altar, 
they stood still and sung the epode. It 
has-been generally considered among 
those who have excelled in Grecian lite- 
rature, that the strophé and antistrophé 
of the Grecian lyrists and tragedians 
answered to the modern recitative in 
music, and the epode corresponded 
with the “air.” A passage from Ma- 
rius Vietorinus, an ancient gramma- 
rian, confirms the account we have above 
given of the parts which comprised the 
ode. “:Pleraque lyricorum carminum, 
que versu, colisque et commatibus com- 
ponuntur, ex strophé, antistrophé, et 
epode,- ut Grzci appellant, ordinata 
subsistunt. Quorum ratio talis est. An- 
tique Deorum laudes carminibus com- 
prehersas, circum aras eorum euntes 
canebant. Cujus primum ambitum, quem 
ingrediebantur ex parte dextra, strophen 
vocabapt ; reversionem autem sinistror- 
sum factam, completo priore orbe, anti- 
strephen appellabant. Deinde in con- 
spectu'Deorum soliti consistere cantici, 
reliqua consequebantur, appellantes id 
epoden.—We shall now proceed.to give 
some aceount of. each of the Grecian 
lyric poets, in the order of time. 


ALOMAN 
was one of the most ancient of the lyric 
poets of Greeee, and: is supposed by 
seme to have been the inventor of love- 
songs and the elegiac measure, his pre- 
decessors having uniformly written in 
hexameter verse. The place of his birth 
cannot be positively ascertained, for 


some authors assert that he was born at 
Aacedemon, and others contend that 
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this honour belongs to the island of 
Sardinia. It is, however, probable that 
Lacedemon gave birth to this poet, for 
we find from ancient writers that the 
Spartans exulted that their country had 
produced a bard of sucha genius. and 
after his decease erected a splendid mo- 
nument to hismemory. We are told by 
Atheneus that Aleman was _ notoriously 
addicted to the pleasures of the table, and 
was so._popular among his countrymen for 
the beauty and excellence of his amatory 
effusions, that he was the favourite of 
the Spartan fair, whocommitted his verses 
to memory, and sang them at their ban- 
quets and festive entertainments. Not- 
withstanding the merited celebrity which 
Alcman once enjoyed, the bard of Lace- 
demon has suffered so much from the 
ravages of time, that his very name is 
scarcely known to the moderns, except 
as attached to a particular kind of verse, 
which is named after him ALCMANIAN. 
He is said to have written six books of 
verses in the Doric dialect, and also a 
play entitled Colymbosas ; of these com- 
positions only a few lines remain, and 
these are preserved in the works of 
Atheneus and Hephestion. The works 
of Aleman having thus perished, and their 
very names being similar to the titles of 
‘“‘ empty boxes,” we can form no accurate 
judgment respecting them ; we are only 
enabled to glance at the opinion of his 
countrymen respecting their peculiar 
quality from a line which occurs in a 
Greek epigram : 

av. yAuxug AAXmay. 

Alcman’s style was sweet. 


ANACREON, 
who carried the gay, luxurious, and fes- 
tive style to its highest degree of perfec- 
tion, was born at Teos, a city on the 
coast of Ionia, in Lesser Asia, Cele- 
brated as the works of this poet have al- 
ways been, we know but little respecting 
his personal history. ‘The names of his 
parents are lost, though, according to 
Plato, his family was noble, deducing 
their origin from Codrus, the last and 
best of the Athenian kings. He appears 
to have enjoyed, in a singular aegree, 
the favour and patronage of the great. 
At the court of Polyerates, the monarch 
of Samos, he was held in peculiar es 
teem: and was honoured by the friend- 
ship of Hipparehus, the son of Pisistra- 
tus, who, like his father, delighted ™ 
assisting the development of genius. 
In the earlier part of his life he seems 
to have left his native country, at the “ 
quest of Polycrates, and to have reside 
at Samos ; but quitted this asylum @t the 
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javitation of Hipparchus, who, desirous 
of enjoying the elegant society of the 
t, sent a vessel of fifty oars to convey 
m to Athens. In that city he continued 
until the murder of his patron, and the 
restoration of the Athenian liberties, on 
which event he retired to his native 
country, where he reached the advanced 
age of eighty-five. He is said to have 
been choaked with the stone of a grape, 
acharacteristic conclusion of the intem- 
rate mode of life in which he indulged. 
Athough we know so little concern- 
ing the events of Anacreon’s history, 
we have ample testimony respecting his 
character in those of his works which 
have reached us. From these it appears 
that he was a voluptuary, not only in 
practice but in principle ; at once one of 
the many who practised what he taught, 
and of the few who would dare to teach 
all that he practised. He did not, how- 
ever, unite avarice with voluptuousness ; 
for Polycrates having presented him with 
four talents, which prevented him from 
sleeping, he returned them, observing, 
that though the sum was of great value, 
sleep was of greater value still. Some 
ts of his conduct, as it appears from 
is poems, were of the deepest moral 
die; but it is hardly our province in this 
place to detail them. A statue was 
erected to his memory at Athens, repre- 
senting him as singing a Bacchanalian 
air when elevated with wine; thus per- 
petuating at once the recollection of his 
genius, and of the debasing purposes to 
which he made it the minister. 
Fortunately for posterity, many of the 
poems of Anacreon have escaped the ra- 
vages of time. They are, for the most 
part, in praise of wine, and of the appe- 
her on been so often or: sO ‘ 
perly dignified by the name of love. In 
fe kind, however they are matchless. 
“A careless charm, a natural and un- 
ought grace,” is lent to all the festivi- 
ties which he celebrates. A roseate and 
lovely hue is thrown over every thing he 
excribes. His pieces abound in the hap- 
Pest turns, the most appropriate imag- 
ety, and the most singular felicities of 
txpression. His verses are exquisitely 
musical, and harmonious even to a fault. 
the circle through which his muse ranges, 
& very extensive, is crowded in every 
part with beauty and with grace. The 
‘tar seems to sparkle, and the flowers 
"Sich crown the bowl to bloom for ever 
Magic of his song. We can easily 
this voluptuous poet seated under 
‘Wide spreading plane tree, his brows 
iwith garlands of intermingled 
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amaranths and roses, and some beau 
tiful Bathyllus, or some “ melting” Lais, 
ministering at the festal board, to whom 
he joyously promises any thing but eter- 
nal constancy in copious libations of the 
rosy sparkling wine of Chios. ‘Fhe enthu- 
siastic bard looks up, and perceiving the 
blue genial skies of Greece, never dreams 
that the “starry cope of heaven” will, 
at no very distant date, for ever close 
to his sight, and in his song solicitously 
keeps in the back ground the thought ofa 
future state, and the terrors of the grave. 
He has the power, in short, of render- 
ing every subject subservient to his fa- 
vourite themes, and extracts from every 
thing a spirit of festive joy. If he ever 
alludes to the shortness of life, he makes 
it a plea for enjoying to the utmost the 
present hour; and sometimes strangely 
makes the prospect of death itself to 
give a zest to the pleasures he is so soon 
to leave for ever. He strives to make 
up in intensity what is wanting in dur- 
ation, and seems almost to succeed in 
living years in the space of a few short 
hours: there is a festive air even in his 
very sorrows. No one can deny to him 
the genuine poetical faculty, however 
much he must be considered as having 
abused it; for he eminently possessed 
the rare power of making a boundless 
variety of objects participate in one com- 
mon expression, and of diffusing one 
feeling and sentiment over each of the 
beauties of the material creation at which 
he glances. It need hardly be added, 
that he thus stands far beyond all his 
imitators ; although, from the too fasei- 
nating taste of his poison, they have 
been exceedingly numerous; but the die 
in which Nature struck the poetical sen- 
sualist of Ionia has been for ever broken! 
We present aur readers with the fol- 
lowing specimen, as giving some idea of 
the peculiar excellencies of Anacreon, 
subjoining the imitation of Cowley, who 
has very happily caught the careless 
graces of the original. 
EIS EAYTON. 
EW: paupeivars TEceivalS 
Em: AwTivais TE Toeais 
Sropeoac, Germ mwpomtvery. 
‘O 3° Egug xiranva Snoas 
“Yep avxevos wamupo, 
MeOu pros Sinnovert@. 
Tonos apuarog yap ole 
Bioros Tpexet xvrucbec, &c. &. 
Underneath the myrtle shade, 
On flowery beds supinely laid, 
Odorous oils my head o’erflowing, 
And around it rases growing ; 
What shall I do but drink away 
The heat and treubles of the day ? 


Ode iv. 
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In this more than kingly state, 

Love himself shall on me wait. 

Fill tome, Love! Nay, fill it up! 

And mingled cast into the cup 

Wit, and mirth, and noble fires, 
Vigorous health, and gay desires. 

The wheel of life no less doth stay 

On a smooth than rugged way : 

Since it equally doth flee, 

Let the motion pleasant be! Cowley. 


We will present our readers with only 
a few extracts more; for to give all that is 
beautiful of its kind in Anacreon, would 
be to quote the whole : 


EIS TO AEIN ITINEIN. 

“H yi petAawa wives, 

Tlives de Sevdpe aurny. 

Tlie: Garagc’ avaupec, 

O Snares Garaccay, 

Tov 3 nAsoy ceAnvn. 

Ts poor prayer d”, Eraipos, 

Kaira Geroves mivesy 5 Ode xix. 

Thus faithfally and elegantly rendered 

by a translator in Bland’s “ Anthology :” 


The black earth drinks the falling rain, 
Trees drink the moisten'd earth again ; 
Ocean drinks the mountain gales ; 
Ocean’s self the sun inhales ; 
And the sun’s bright rays as soon 
Are swallow’d by the thirsty moon. 
All nature drinks,—if I would sip, 
Why dash the nectar from my lip? M. 
EIZ TO AMOONNE ZHN. i, 

OU poor pers: Tuyao 

Tod Tagdewy avanros, 

QUS* aipéss pre yevedc, 

OvIE H3ovd ruedwoiss 

"Epeol petrer peveoriore 

KalaCeéyecy varnynys 

"Epeok padres podoice 

Karagripei xdgnva 

To ohpegeoy o6Ass pace* 

To 2 avgioy ris ofdav ; 

“Ewe obv Et” sud tori, 

Kal orive xal xvCeve, 

Kal omevds ra Avaiw* 

Mii votiorog, fv to EASy, 

Abyn, 38 pondé wives. 


I care not for the idle state 

Of Persia’s king, the rich, the great! 

I envy not the monarch’s throne, 

Nor wish the treasur’d gold my own. 
But oh! be mine the rosy braid, 

‘The fervor of my brows to shade ; 

Be mine the odours, richly sighing, 
Amidst my hoary tresses flying. 
To-day I’Il haste to quaff my wine, 

As if to-morrow ne’er should shine ; 
But if to-morrow comes, why then— 
I'll haste to quaff my wine again. 

And thus while all our days are bright, 
Nor Time has dimm’d their bloomy light, 
Let us the festal hours beguile, —_ 
With mantling cup and cordial smile ; 
And shed from every bowl of wine 
The cichest drop on Bacchus’ shrine! 
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For death may come, with brow unpleasant 
May come, whenleast we wish him present. 
And beckon to the sable shore, 
And grimly bid us—drink no more! 


Moore. 


How light, airy, and elegant is the fol- 
lowing description of a beloved object! 


TIPOS TON ZQIPA®ON, HEPI THE ‘EAYTOY 


EPQMENHS, x*. 


“Ayt, Cayedgan dgore, 


Teade, Cwyeddov deore, 
“Poding xoigave réxyvne, 
"Amtoioay, ws ay simrw, 
Teape Thy épciy sraienv. 

Teape peor reyes Tomearroy 
“Awahag Te xal peraivas* 
“O dé xngds dy Sivnras, 
Teape xa pevgou mveooac. 


Tedde 3° &F Sang magsiiic 


Two Trogpugatos KabT ass 
EAtpavrivy pérworoy. 

To pxtrdpevoy 3é pan pros 
Aidxonle, ponte picys* 
"Extra 3°, Grae éxtivn, 

To AshnSorme cuvodev, 
Basha cosy 3° iruv meray. 

T638 Brame viv danSiic 
"A®3 Tot mMugig Woingsy, 
Ona yrauxoy, we ASnync, 
Opprx 8 iyedv, we KuSnens. 

Teade piva nat wagercc, 
“Pode rH yaraurs plfas® 
Tread) yetroc, oie MesSove, 
Tleoxaroupeevoy picnic. 

Tevdezor 3 Eow yevsiov 
Treg Avydivw reaynrw 
Xaevres werowro wares. 

TrOAco ToAoLTeV aUTHY 
‘YT arorogpugotos mwémrors® 
Aiapawirw 38 cupnay. 
"OAlyov, 73 iia” EAE yyov. 
"Amtye Breww yag ari’ 
Taxa, Knet, xal AaAncES. 


Thou, whose soft and rosy hues 
Mimic form, and soul infuse; 
Best of painters! come pourtray 
The lovely maid that’s far away. 
Far away, my soul! thou art, 
But I’ve thy beauties all by heart. 
Paint her jetty ringlets straying, 
Silky twine in tendrils playing ; 
And, if painting hath the skill 
To make the spicy balm distil, 
Let every little lock exhale 
A sigh of perfume on the gale. 
Where her tresses’ curly flow 
Darkles o’er the brow of snow, 
Let her forehead beam to light, 
Rurpish'd as the ivory bright. 
Let her eye-brows sweetly rise 
In jetty arches o’er her eyes, 
Gently in a crescent gliding, _ 
Just commingling—just dividing. 
But hast thou any sparkles warm, 
The lightning of her eyes to form: 
Let them effuse the azure rey, 
With which Minerva’s glances pl#, 
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And give them all that liquid fire, 
That Venus’ languid eyes respire. 
O’er her nose and cheek be shed, 
Flushing white and mellow’d red ; 
Gradual tints—as when there glows 
In snowy milk the bashful rose. 
Then her lip—so rich in blisses ! 
Sweet petitioner for kisses ! 
Pouting nest of bland persuasion, 
Ripely suing Love’s invasion. 
Then beneath the velvet chin, 
Whose dimple shades a Love within, 
Mould her neck, with grace descending 
In a heaven of beauty ending ; 
While airy charms, above—below, 
Sport and flutter on it’s snow. 
Now let a floating, lucid veil 
Shadow her limbs, but not conceal ; 
A charm may peep, a hue may beam, 
And leave the rest to Fancy’s dream. 
Enough—’tis she—'tis all I seek— 
It glows, it lives, it soon will speak! 
Moore. 
But perhaps a favourite Anacreontic 
of our own country will give the mere 
English reader a better idea of Anacre- 
on’s peculiar character of style, than any 
of the passages we have quoted above : 
Busy, curious, thirsty fly, 
Drink with me, and drink as I ; 
Freely welcome to my cup, 
Could’st thou sip, and sip it up; 
Make the most of life you may, 
Life is short, and wears away. 
Both alike, both thine and mine, 
Hasten quick to their decline ; 
Thine’s a summer, mine’s no more, 
Though repeated to threescore : 
Threescore summers, when they’re gone, 
Will appear as short as one.* 


The works of Anacreon, at least in 
detached portions, have been very fre- 
ently rendered into our language. 
ley has translated twelve odes; but 

has rather given the light, airy elegance 
aud sportive graces than the full-hearted 
joyousness of his author. He was him- 
selfexuberant rather in his wit than in 
his sense of pleasure; and,’ happily for 
the morals of himself and of the world, 
Was in sensuality but half an Anacreon. 
he version of Fawkes, the translator 
of Theocritus, is not unfaithful to the 
» but almost entirely destitute of 

the spirit of the poet. It seldom rises 
ove respectable mediocrity. Recent 
attempts have been made to translate the 
Works of this great voluptuary by the 
Rev. Mr. Young and Mr. Thomas Moore, 
ith very different success. ‘I'he ver- 
flon of the first is disgracefully coarse 
Fevolting, while that of the latter is 
only elegant, graceful, and most 
-* This Anacreontic is elegantly turned 
be Latin verse, by the celebrated Vincent 










harmonious, but is executed in a spi- 
rit congenial with that of the Grecian. 
Perhaps, however, the very resemblance 
of the genius of Mr. Moore to that of 
Anacreon has prevented him from giv- 
ing to the world a faithful translation. 
He has himself such singular quickness 
in forming the happiest combinations, 
and so ardent a feeling of the pleasur- 
able, that he could not be restrained 
even to the text of him whom he has 
delighted rather to imitate than to trans- 
late. Unhappily for the cause of virtue, 
his paraphrase is more seductive than 
even the original. While he deserves 
praise for the total suppression of some 
things which a polished and Christian 
age would not endure, he has rendered 
sensuality itself more refined, and has 
heightened its charms by the glossy veil 
in which he has enveloped them. His 
work, in short, in a moral point of view, 
is liable to all the censure which attaches 
to his earlier writings. 


STESICHORUS, 
one of the nine lyric poets of Greece, 
was born at Himera, a town of Sicily. 
Plutarch informs us that his original 
name was Tisias, but that he was after- 
wards called Stersichorus, or Stesicho- 
rus, in consequence of the improvements 
which he introduced in the arts of music 
and dancing. Isocrates and other au- 
thors assert that the Sicilian poet was 
deprived of his eye-sight for writing in- 
vectives against Helen, and that he only 
again received it upon the condition of 
making a recantation of his calumnies. 
The anachronism of this assertion is as 
self-evident as its absurdity. We learn 
from Aristotle, in his Art of Rhetoric, 


-that Stesichorus was the first inventor 


of the well-known fable of the Horse and 
the Stag (which has been imitated by 
Horace and other poets), and that he 
composed it to prevent his countrymen 
from entering into an alliance with Pha- 
laris, the tyrant of Agrigentum. Stesi- 
chorus is affirmed by some writers to 
have been the first who composed an 
Epithalamium. He is said to have died 
at Catana, in Sicily, in the eighty-fifth 
year of his age; and to have been mag- 
nificently buried there at the public ex- 
pence. Mr. Cumberland, in one of the 
numbers of his Observer, has favoured 
us with some remarks upon the funeral 
honours paid to the Sicilian bard, and 
the esteem and admiration in which his 
memory was held by his countrymen. 
«“ A tomb was erected to his memory 
near one of the city gates, which was 
thenceforward called the gate of Stesi- 
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chorus ; this tomb was composed of eight 
columns, had eight steps, and eight an- 
gles, after the cabalistical numbers of 
Pythagoras, whose mysterious philoso- 
phy was then in vogue; the cubic num- 
ber of eight was emblematic of strength, 
solidity, and magnificence ; and from this 
tomb of Stesichorus arose the Greek 
proverb Mayra Oxrw, by which was meant 
any thing perfect and complete. Pha- 
laris of Agrigentum erected a temple to 
his name, and decreed him divine ho- 
nours ; all the cities in Sicily conspired 
in lamenting the death of their favourite 
poet, and vied with each other in the 
trophies they dedicated to his memory.” 
This is all which is known of the life of 
Stesichorus. His compositions are said 
to have been written in the Doric dia- 
lect, and to have consisted of no less 
than twenty-six books, all of which are 
now lost, with the exception of a few frag- 
ments accidentally preserved in Athenzus 
and Aristotle. We must be therefore sa- 
tisfied, in the absence of the poems them- 
selves, to rely upon the judgment passed 
upon them by the ancient critics and 
writers. Quintilian esteemed Stesicho- 
rus in no degree inferior to Pindar, 
either in the sublimity of thought, the 
harmony of versification, or the beauty 
of language, which are the essential re- 
quisites of lyric poetry. He asserts that 
Stesichorus sustained all the dignity and 
pom J of the epic muse upon the lyre, 
and would have risen to the grandeur 
and sublimity of Homer himself, had not 
his style been too redundant. We may 
also form some idea of the genius of the 
Sicilian bard from what Horace, in’ his 
Odes, says respecting him. ~ 
Non latent 
Stesichorique graves Camenez. 


The dignified strains of Stesichorus are well 
known. 


Statius, in his Sylve, characterizes 
him, as 
Stesichorusque ferox, &c. &c. 
The impetuous Stesichorus. 


The Greek epigrammatist speaks of 
him in the following manner : 
Aapmes Srncwyopoe te, Kc. Ke. 
Stesichorus blazes or glows. 
And again: 
Ojanpinoy 0¢ T amo pila 
Ecmacas Srncixop, &c. &c 
Thou, O Stesicherus, hast drawn along 
with thee the Homeric stream. 


Every one of these recorded opinions 
bears testimony to his poetical merits, 
and they all agree respecting the pecu- 
liar character of his genius, which seems 
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to have reached the true sublime, both 
in thought and expression. 


SAPPHO, 

the most celebrated for her genius of aj] 
the females of antiquity, was born at 
Mitylene, a city of the island of Lesbos, 
situate in the Agean sea. The precise 
time of her birth is uncertain. Accord- 
ing to Suidas, however, she was contem- 
porary both with Stesichorus and Al- 
ceus, and,_if the opinion of Wolf js 
correct, was born in the thirty-sixth 
Olympiad, or about six hundred and 
thirty-two years before the Christian 
era. Herodotus and Suidas inform us, 
that the name of her father was Sea- 
mandronymus ; while others assert that 
he was ealled Symon, Semus, or Etar- 
chus; and that the name of her mother 
was Cleis, or Clois. According to Sui- 
das, the poetess had three brothers, one 
of whom, Charaxus, stems, from the 
testimonies of Herodotus and Ovid, to 
have disgraced his family by his boundless 
extravagance and shameless debauche- 
ries. Herodotus, in his Clio, represents 
the poetess herself lamenting in verse 
the depravity of her relative, while she 
seems, with great simplicity, to have over- 
looked her own. She was early married 
to a Lesbian of the name of Cercala, 
by whom she had a daughter, whom she 
called by the name of her mother, Cleis. 
Her husband, hawever, soon died, and 
she passed the remainder of her life in 
a state of joyless widowhood. After the 
death of Cercwla, Sappho conceived a 
violent passion for a young man of 
Lesbos; named Phaon, who seems at 
first have returned her ardent love, 
but ‘afterwards to have grown weary of 
his mistress, and to have fled to Sicily 
to avoid her reprouches. Thither she 
determined to follow him, but was re- 
ceived only with contempt or hatred, 
and returned to Greece to put an end 
tu her existence in shame and despair. 
Unable to endure the sense of her disap- 
pointment, she ae herself from 
the promontory of Leucas or Leucate, 
in Acarnania, a country of Epirus, into 
the sea. ‘he declivity afterwards bore 
the name of “the Lover's leap,” and is 
now called St. Maura. ‘T’o this catastro- 
phe Ausonius alludes. 

Et de nimboso saltum Leucade minatur 

Mascula Lesbiacis Sappho peritura sagitus- 


And the masculine Sappho, about te 
perish with her Lesbian arrows, threatens 4 
leap from the snow-crowned Leucade. 

Statius, in his Sylvz, bears testimoPy 
to the fatal close of Sappho’s life : 
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_——— saliusque ingressa viriles, 

Non formidata temeraria Leucade Sappho. 
| Book iii. 154. 

And the rash Sappho did not dread Leucade. 


Among the moderns, a noble and elo- 
nt author has thus described the spot 
where the still fond, but despairing woman 
put a period to her sorrows and her 
existence : 
Bat when he saw the evening star above 
ia‘s far-projecting rock of woe, 
And hail’d the dast resort of fruitless dove, 
He felt, or deem’d he felt, no common glow: 
And as the stately vessel glided slow 
the shadow of that ancient mount, 
He watch’d the billows’ melancholy flow, 
And sank albeit in thought, as he was wont ; 
More placid seem’d his eye, and smooth his 
pallid front. 
Childe Har. can. ii. 1. 41, 
pho was so much esteemed by the 
inhabitants of her native place, Mity- 
lene, that they paid her divine honours 
after her death, erected temples and 
altars to her memory, and even stamped 
herimage upon their money. Bayle, in 
his admirable Dictionary, under the ar- 
ticle Sappho, alludes to the last-mention- 
ed act of esteem paid to the Lesbian min- 
strél; and adducesthe authority of Allian 
and Pliny in support of this circumstance. 
Notwithstanding the amatory disposi- 
tion of Sappho, there is every reason to 
believe that she was not favoured by na- 
ture with any remarkable beauty of per- 
wn. Some, indeed, infer that she possessed 
great personal attractions, from an ex- 
pression of Plato, who, in his Phedrus, 
puts into the mouth of Socrates the 
phrase » xarn Zampw, * the beautiful Sap- 
pho.” But this may well be supposed to 
tate rather to the superiority of her 
= than to the beauties of her person. 
tmust, however, be confessed, that both 
Athenzeus and Plutarch follow the state- 
nent of Plato, and make use of the epi- 
thet xaa» whenever they mention her 
ume. But, on the other hand, Maxi- 
mus Tyrius plainly asserts that she was 
both diminutive in her stature and swar- 
in her complexion. Ovid confirms 
description in his Heroides, in the 
— Epistle from Sappho to 


Simihi difficilis formam natura negavit, 

logenio formz damna petenda mez. 

Sum brevis; at nomen, quod terras impleat 

‘mihi; mensuram nominis ipsa fero. 

4 si non sum, placuit Cepheia Perseo, 
pairiz fusca colore sue. 


Thus elegantly translated by Pope: 


ime what nature has in charms deny’d, 










by wit’s more lasting flames supply‘d. 
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Though short my stature, yet my name ex- 
tends 

To heav’n itself, and earth’s remotest ends. 

Brown as I am, an Ethiopian dame 

Inspir’d young Perseus with a gen’rous 
flame. 


Among modern critics upon this point, 
Mr. Bayle gives his opinion that Sappho 
was ‘ laide, petite, et noire’—“ ugly, 
little, and dark;’”’ Madame Dacier, that 
she was “ petite et brune”—“ little and 
brown; and Professor Dalzel holds 
nearly the same opinion: “ Que neque 
inter pulchras neque inter deformes sui 
sexs numerari possit.”—* She was pro- 
bably neither remarkable for beauty, nor 
conspicuous for deformity.” 

The character of Sappho sufficiently 
appears, even from the small remains of 
her works which have reached us. It is 
not of a description on which we should 
choose to dwell, even if we were to be- 
lieve, as we are inclined to do, that the 
worst accusations brought against her 
are unfounded. There are, however, 
few intellectual treasures, the loss of 
which is more deeply to be regretted, than 
that of the works of this poetess; for the 
remnants which have reached us certainly 
display genius of the highest order :*— 
they are rich even to exuberance, 
and yet directed by the most exquisite 
taste. In these most delicious of love- 
songs, the tide of passion seems deep and 
exhaustless; it flows rapidly, yet gently 
on, while the most sparkling fancy is 
ever playing over it; and the words them- 
selves seem to participate in the glowing 
sentiments which they develope. It is a 
mistake to imagine that the fragments of 
Sappho are nothing more than the elo- 
quent expressions of amatory feeling; 
they are really works of high imagination, 
in themselves, which renders them as 
beautiful as they are intense, and, in the 
opinion of some writers, raises them 
even to the sublime. Thus Longinus, 
in support of his theory on the “ Sub- 
lime,” quotes the following celebrated 
ode as an example of sublimity ; a spe- 
cies of excellence, however, which-Dr. 
Blair warmly denies to it. The poem 
itself will be a better plea fer its great 
eulogist than any observations of ours. 

Daiveras poor uNVOG Iorog Oeoiow 

Epepety wvnp, orig evavriog Tot 

Iodavét, xa wraciov adv pwva- 
Cato UMAKvE, 





* How truly may we exclaim, in the 
words of Phedrus, respecting Sappho : 
O suavis anima! qualem te dicam laudens 
Antehac fuisse, tales cum sint relliquie. 
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Ket yarois sprtpoey ro peot peat 

Kapdiay ev ornbecw emroacey. 

Q¢ yap edu ce, Bpoxewe pas panas 
Oudey er sxes 


Alia xapemty yrwooa eayt, Asmroy 3° 

Autina ype mic vTrededpocaxey, 

Omrmattrcw 3” udev opnyst, Bo Ber— 
ow 2 axons pr0t5 


Kadd’ wdeore Luxpoe yatta, Tpopeog oe 

Tlacay aypat, xAwporega de moe 

Excpas’ § revaxsy 3° odsym” mideuca. 
Davoras amrves. 


This exquisite composition is thus 
translated by Mr. Phillips ; 


Blest as th’ immortal gods is he, 
The youth who fondly sits by thee, 

_ And hears and sees thee, all the while, 
Softly speak and sweetly smile. 


*T'was this depriv’d my soul of rest, 
And rais’d such tumults in my breast ; 
For while I gaz’d, in transport tost, 
My breath was gone, my voice was lost; 


My bosom glow’d; the subtle flame 
Ran quick through all my vital frame ; 
O’er my dim eyes a darkness hung; 
My ears with hollow murmurs rung ; 


In dewy damps my limbs were chill’d ; 
My blood with gentle horrors thrill’d ; 
My feeble pulse forgot to play: 
I fainted, sunk, and died away. 


Here are, indeed, ‘‘ thoughts that 
breathe and words that burn.” The 
imagery is as vivid as the passion is in- 
tense. Most truly is it observed by Lon- 

inus, that we see every thing described 
Fistinetly before our eyes: ny {uyxiiv, 70 
Cia, Tag anoac, THY yAwroay, Tac otic, THY 
veni<urs. It describes the very soul, 
body, the sense of hearing, the 
tongue, the eyes, the colour of the coun- 
tenance. This ode has been happily imi- 
tated by Catullus, “ Ille mi par esse deo 
videtur;” and also by Boileau, the 
French satirist, “ Heureux qui pres de 
toi,” &c. &c. 

The critique of Dr. Blair on Longi- 
nus’ decision will not be uninteresting to 
the reader. Having remarked that there 
is an indefinite, and therefore an impro- 
per, sense in which sublimity is some- 
times attributed to mere elegance or 
beauty of co ition: —‘* I am sorry,” 
he says, “ to be obliged to observe, that 
the sublime is too often used in this last 
and improper sense, by the celebrated 
critic Longinus, in his treatise on this 
subject. ‘He sets out, indeed, with de- 
scribing it in its just and proper meaning, 
as. something that elevates the mind 
above itself, and fills it with high con- 
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ceptions and a noble pride. But froy, 
this view of it he frequently departs, anq 
substitutes in the place of it whatever, jn 
any strain of composition, pleases highly. 
Thus many of the passages which he 
produces as instances of the sublime, are 
merely elegant, without having the most 
distant relation to proper sublimity ;— 
witness Sappho’s famous Ode, on which 
he descants at considerable length. He 
points out five sources of the sublime :— 
the first is boldness, or grandeur in the 
thoughts; the second is the pathetic; 
the third, the proper application of 
figures ; the fourth, the use of tropes and 
beautiful expressions ; the fifth, musical 
structure, and arrangement of words, 
This is the plan of one who was writing 
a treatise of rhetoric, or of the beauties 
of writing in general—not of the sub- 
lime in particular. For of these five 
heads, only the first two have any parti- 
cular relation to the sublime. Boldness 
and grandeur in the thoughts, and, in 
some instances, the pathetic, or strong 
exertions of passion: the other three, 
tropes, figures, and musical arrange- 
ments, have no more relation to the sub- 
lime than to other kinds of good writing, 
perhaps less to sublime than to any 
other species whatever; because it re- 
a less the assistance of ornament.” 
(Lectures on Rhetoric, v. i. Svo.) 

No less beautiful is the Hymn to Ve- 
nus, preserved by Dionysius Halicarnas- 
sus, which we give in the amended form 
of Mr. Upton’s edition of that author: 


EIZ A®POAITHN. 


TrosnsA08pov’, abavar’? Adpodire, 

Ilat Asoc, SoromaAone, Asroopects 75, 

Mn wo’ acaios, pend” avaios Sarre, 
Tlorvia Oupaov. 


Adda risd 6’, at woue xatepata 

Tag fac audac aioe WoAAv 

Exdués, waregos de Sosoy Avmoion 
Xeueeo nAgEc. 


Apu’ urclertaca, xaror dso? ay 

Qxses orphan, wep yas ptraivas 

Tluxva Swivess wrep’ wer’ wpavid, aide~ 
peg Sia prerow 

Ala 3 s£inovre® ru 3° a panaipa, 

Msdiacacac’ abavatw Wpor www, 

Hye’ ors 7” ay re saci x? ort 
An CE xaAnt, 


K? ots ies peadic” B0eAm yever Sas 
Mawira Siw, tive 3 are wisdn- 
as Cayhvercay pidirara® TiS, w 
Lawpe, ieeife: 5 
Kal yag al pedyss, rex ims diate 
Al 8¢ Smee ed Bizet’, adds Dwoss 
Al Ms pad Pires Tax sag Hirracti, 
H & sv e06AAarc. 
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EXO? Exxci mas vov, yarearay de AUoov 
Ex pateipavav, orca & Eol tericcas 
Oipnos int spes, TEAECOV' TD Y abra 
LUM MAK IG ETT. 

Oh, Venus, beauty of the skies, 

To whom a thousand temples rise, 

Gaily false in gentle smiles, 

Full of love-perplexing wiles: _ 

Oh, goddess! from my heart remove 

The wasting cares and pains of love. 


‘If ever thou hast kindly heard 

-A song in soft distress preferr’d, 
-Propitious to my tuneful vow, 

Oh! gentle goddess! hear one now; 
Descend, thou bright, immortal guest; 
In all thy radiant charms confest. 


Thou once didst leave almighty Jove, 
And all the golden roots above, 
The car thy wanton sparrows drew, 
Hovering in air they lightly flew; 
_As to my bower they wing’d their way, 
Isaw their quivering pinions play. 


The birds dismist (while you remain), 
Bore back their empty car again: 

Then you, with looks divinely mild, 

_In every heavenly feature smil’d, 

_ And ask’d what new complaints I made, 
And why I call’d you to my aid? 


What phrenzy in my bosom raged, 
And by what cure to be assuaged ? 
What gentle youth I would allure, 
Whom in my artful toils secure ? 
Who does thy tender heart subdue, 
Tell me, my Sappho, tell me who? 


Though now he shuns thy longing arms, 
He soon shall court thy slighted charms ; 
Though now thy off’rings he despise, 

He soon to thee shall sacrifice ; 

Though now he freeze he soon shall burn, 
And be thy victim in his turn. 


Celestial visitant, once more 
Thy needful presence I implore! 

In pity come and ease my grief, 

Bring my distemper’d soul relief; 

Favour thy suppliant’s hidden fires, 

And give me all my heart desires. 

, Phillips. 

Mademoiselle Le Fevre (afterwards 


Madame Dacier) “ay aig that this 
ode was composed by Sappho during the 


hee of her lover Phaon, when he 
fled from her arms into Sicily. We shall 
our extracts from the writings of 
pho with two fragments, the one 


eres by Demetrius Phalereus, and 


the other by Fulvius Ursinus: 
~ “Eeertre wmavra pectic 
Sore “@EpRS oivov, pseEs arya, 
“ite? Osceic ates: Wasda. 
Oh, Evening! thou bringest every thing ; 
wine, and the goat;—thou also bringest 
‘Child to its mother. 


md fragment is of singular beau- 
Galwe re Dr. 


¥e“we may suppose,” as Joseph 
New Montuty Mac.—No. 71. 
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Warton remarks, “ the fair author 
looking up earnestly on her mother, 
casting down the web on which she was 
employed, and suddenly exclaiming”— 

TAuxEia fAaTEe, VTE 

AUvVafAas HEERELY TOV IoTOY, 

Tlobw Sapeicn araidos, 

Beadivay 3” Adgodiray. 


Beloved mother, I can no longer weave 
the web, inspired with love for some beau- 
teous boy, by the gentle Venus. 


This short effusion might have afford- 
ed a worthy subject for Guido, the first, 
perhaps, among the Italian painters, who 
alone could have transfused this inimit- 
able expression of dcep affection of Jan- 
gour and voluptuous sentiment to the 
features of the love-inspired form of the 
too susceptible Greek. 

Sappho is said to have composed nine 
books of lyric poems, besides epigrams 
and elegies, which seem to have been ex- 
tant in the days of Horace and of Catul- 
lus. No poet of antiquity has ever been 
praised with more rapture by succeeding 
critics and bards. In the following epi- 
gram, descriptive of the merits of the 
chief Grecian lyrists, she is celebrated as 
the tenth muse. 


Exrayye ex OnCav tye Mivdagos, emvte Teemva 
Houperipboyye uttca Syewvdew. 
Aupamrss Srnowyoges Te xas IBunos nv yAuxus 
AAxpsay, 
Aaga SY’ aro cromatan pleyEaro Baxyvaridng. 
Tle8w Avangsovrs cuvermero Gromira 0’ avda 
Adxasos xi9aga AsoSiog Asorsds. 
Avdemv 3° ex svatTn Zaarpw Medtvy add’ fea 
TeVALS 
Ey Mecaig Cexatn Mesa xarayeaderas. 


The last two lines, which relate to 
Sappho, may be thus literally trans- 
lated:-- -—- 

Sappho is not the ninth lyrist of human 
heings; but she is the tenth among the 
lovely muses. 


Horace, in his Odes, again thus pane- 
gyrizes her poetry: 

———-——— Spirat adhuc amor, 

Vivuntque commissi calores 
. olie fidibus puellz. 

The Aolian maid’s soft numbers breathe 

The sighs of tenderness, the soul of love. 

Boscawen. 

Dionysius, of Halicarnassus, and, as 
we have seen, Longinus, speak in terms 
of the warmest admiration of two frag- 
ments which are preserved in their 
works ; but we need not multiply quota- 
tions.to establish her fame. 

The verse in which the two odes 
quoted above are written, and which she 
is supposed to have invented, has been 
always denominated Sapphic. It” is 
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a noble measure, equally adapted to the 
expression of tenderness and of loft 
thought, as the Odes of Horace, in which 
it is adopted, abundantly prove. From 
the different construction of modern lan- 
guages, attempts to introduce it in later 
times have, however, failed of success. 

The translations and imitations of Sap- 
pho have been numerous in our own 
country, as well as in France and Italy. 
Addison published an entire translation 
of the two celebrated odes, the six fray- 
ments, and the two epigrams, in 1733, 
Lond. An anonymous translations has 
also appeared in Bland’s Anthology of 
part of the ode ‘ Mpo¢ rny epayceyny yuvaine,” 
1813, Lond. Mr. Phillips's translations 
we have already given. The Ode to 
Venus has been also imitated by Smol- 
lett, and by Akenside, in his elegant 
“‘ Ode on Lyric Poetry.” 


ALC ZUS 


was born at Mitylene, the chief city of 
Lesbos, and is represented by some as 
the contemporary of Sappho and Stesi- 
chorus. He is reported, but perhaps 
scarcely on sufficient authority, to have 
offered his hand to Sappho, who rejected 
his suit. The ancient writers represent 
our poet to have felt an enthusiastic at- 
tachment to the cause of liberty; a feel- 
ing which was not only expressed in his 
poetical effusions, but which directed and 
impelled him in his conduct. He ap- 
pears, however, to have possessed 
more zeal for liberty than personal cou- 
rage in its defence. Herodotus informs 
us, that in an engagement between the 
Athenians and the inhabitants of Mity- 
lene, Alezeus made his escape from the 
battle by flight, and having thrown away 
his arms, the victorious Athenians ob- 
tained possession of them, and hung 
them up, as trophies of their success, in 
the temple of Minerva, at Sigeum. The 
following are the words of the historian. 
TloAgecovray d ohtav, mavToa Kas aAAa syivEero 
ev Thot waynes ev de Bn nas Adnaiog o Toinrne, 
cumBorng yevorsevnc, nas uixovrav AOnvatwy, auroc 
joey Deuyov expevyes, Ta Fe os omra soyucs Abn- 
YLIO, Kt THEA avenpeacay mpo¢ To AOnvatoy ro 
ty Liptio. TauTa Bs Adnaiog ev mesrsi oroshoac, 
emizider @¢ Metudnvny eFayytdAomevos To EwUTe 
wahoo Mekanmmrw avd irapw. * The two 
parties having made war against each 
other, various events took’ place in the 
battles. Among the rest, the poet Al- 
ceus, an engagement taking — , and 
the Athenians proving victorious, fled, 
and theA thenians obtaining possession of 
his arms, hung them up in the temple of 
Minerva, at Sigeum. Alceus, putting 
this account into verse, sent it to Mity- 


* 
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lene, charging his disaster upon his frie gq 
and comrade Melanippus.” 

Alceus is said to have been the first 
inventor of the “ barbiton,” or harp; 
and has given his name to the measure 
which is called Alcaic, which, if he did 
not actually invent, he brought into high 
repute by constantly employing, and 
probably rendered it more perfect and 
harmonious. The spirit of liberty by 
which he.was animated seems also to 
have inspired the minds of his descend. 
ants; for we read that his sons, in con- 
junction with Pittacus, one of the seven 
sages of Greece, fired with indignation 
at their country’s wrongs, gallantly deli- 
vered Lesbos from the oppression and 
despotism of the tyrant Melarchus. Here 
must close our account of Alczus, for 
history supplies nu further materials 
concerning his life and character. Al- 
ceus, though a Lesbian, wrote in the 
‘Kolic dialect ; but of his numerous lyri- 
cal compositions, which are said to have 
comprized amatory, Bacchanalian, poli- 
tical, and martial effusions, none have 
come down to us entire; and the few 
convivial fragments which survive are 
preserved in the works of Atheneus. 
We wmust, therefore, have recourse to 
the opinions of the ancients, as the only 
guides to a just estimate of his merits as 
a poet. Horace mentions him in an 
animated panegyric. 


Et te sonantem plenius aureo, 

Alcze, plectro dura navis, 

Dura fuge mala, dura belli! 

Utrumque sacro digna silentio 

Mirantur umbre dicere: sed magis 

Pugnas et exactos tyrannos 

Densum humeris bibit aure vulgus. 
Book ii. Ode xu. 


Thus rendered by Mr. Francis: 


Alczus strikes the golden strings, 

And seas, and war, and exile sings: 
Thus while they strike the various lyre, 
The ghosts the sacred sounds admire; 
But when Alczus lifts the strain, 

In thicker crowds the shadowy throng 
Drink deeper down the martial song. 


Again: 
Alcei minaces 


Camene. 
Book iv. Ode 1s. 


The threatening strains of Alceus. 
Ovid, in his Heroides, also bears tes- 


timony to the martial and enthusiastic 
strain of the poetry of Alczus: 


Nec plus Alczus, consors patriaequelyrequ’; 
Laudis habet, quamvis grandius ille — 
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Tho’ great Alczeus more sublimely sings, 
And strikes: with bolder rage the sounding 
strings. 
Pope. 

The Greek epigrammatist thus speaks 
of his poetry and character ! 
Kas £ispog AAXKA10I0, TO ToAAaKIC abe TUpavvay 
omic, Mavens Osopecce evopetvor. 

The sword of Alczeus was often bathed in 
tyrant's blood, in defence of the liberties of 
his native land. 


And again : 


a 





— moira S avdz 
AAxdiog xiBapa AeoBiog Asorsds. 
The Lesbian Alczwus sung of various 
themes on his olian lyre. 


Among the moderns, Dr. Akenside, 
in his Lyric Odes, has passed a high eu- 


logium upon the compositions of Alczus; 


and the passage which we shall quote 


. will serve the double purpose of point- 


ing out the probable peculiarities of the 
Lesbian’s style and manner, and of 
showing the admiration which the Eng- 
lish poet entertained for his talents and 
his genius : 
Broke from the fetters of his native land, 
Devoting shame and vengeance to her 
lords, 
With louder impulse and a threat’ning 
hand 
The Lesbian patriot* smites the sound- 
ing chords: 
Ye wretches, ye perfidious train, 
Ye curs’d of gods and free-born men, 
Ye murderers of the laws, 
Though now ye glory in your lust, 
Though now ye tread the feeble neck 
in dust, 
Yet Time and righteous Jove will judge 
your dreadful cause. 
On Lyric Poetry, st. iii. 
The measure in which Alceus wrote 
has been adopted by Horace in some of 
his noblest compositions, and has conse- 
quently been chosen by many of the 
modern writers of Latin verse ; among 
whose efforts an Alcaic ode composed 
by Mr. John Tweddell, o jeaxapirnc, en- 
titled “* Batavia Rediviva,” which was 
published in the “ Muse Cantabrigien- 
ies,” has received high commendation. 
We cannot forbear quoting one stanza 
descriptive of the Mohammedan Para- 


. 
* 


“Sed quisque festis uvidus in rosis, 
Producta blande virginis oscula 
at, neque humane querele 
ita bibit aure murmur.” 


3 IBYCUS 

Was a native of Rhegium, a town of 

taly. The life of this poet, if possible, 

Wolved in still greater obscurity than 
‘Aleman; for of his private his- 










* Alcwus. 


tory nothing is known ; and of his works, 
not a single line of them has reached the 
moderns. From the testimony, how- 
ever, of Cicero and /Elian, it appears 
that his lyrical compositions were cele- 
brated for their spirit and dignity ; and 
the latter, in his “ Various History,” 
has given us a singular narrative of the 
poet’s death. According to this, he was 
attacked and murdered by robbers; and 
when on the point of death, implored 
the assistance of some crows, who were 
at that moment flying over hishead. A 
few days after, as the murderers were 
standing in the market-place, they ob- 
served the same flight of crows, and one 
of them exclaimed to his companions, 
At lGuxé exdinos wapsow, “ There are the 
avengers of Ibycus.” These words, and 
the recent murder, exciting suspicion in 
the by-standers, they seized upon the 
assassins, and having put them to the 
torture, they all confessed their guilt, 
and suffered the punishment due to it. 
The Greek epigrammatist thus mentions 
Ibycus amongst the nine lyric poets of 
Greece— 
nou Te weGse 
Ieuxe avOog apencrapeeve. 

‘“* And thou, too, Ibycus, hast plucked the 

sweet flower of persuasion.” 


SIMONIDES, 


who was born in the island of Cos, a 
little before the time of Pindar, enjoyed 
the singular felicity of acquiring, while 
living, a large portion of honourable re- 
nown. His fame was not confined to 
the narrow precincts of Cos, but extend- 
ed, long before his death, through Greece 
and Sicily. ‘The estimation in which 
his genius was held, by the polite and 
learned_of those ages, may be inferred 
from the terms of familiarity with which 
he lived at Athens with the tyrant Hip- 
parchus; the honours with which he 
was welcomed to Sparta by Pausanias, 
the Lacedemonian general, and finally, 
the attentions which he received at the 
elegant court of Hiere. The Sicilian 
monarch particularly valued: his compo- 
sitions for their pathos, elegance, and 
sweetness; and he is said to have pre- 
ferred the effusions of his muse to the 
sublimer strains of Pindar or the moral 
dignity of Bacehylides. It appears that 
the name of the father of Simonides was 
Leoprepis or Theoprépis, but nothing is 
known of his circumstances or history. 
Simonides, according to Cicero and Quin- 
tilian, added the two long vowels 2, w, 
and the two double consonants Z, 4, te 
the Greek alphabet ; and is said to have 
first introduced the artificial improve- 
ment of the memory : he is alse reported 
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by Horace to have been the inventor of 
elegiac writing. He carried off the prize 
for poctry when he was eighty years of 
age, but this was not the only instance 
which is recorded by the ancient writers 
of his good fortune ; for Phedrus, in 
one of his fables, informs us, that he was 
so great a favourite with the gods, that 
the life of the poet was miraculously pre- 
served at an entertainment when the 
roof of the house fell down upon all 
those who were present at the banquet. 
The life of Simonides was protracted to 
the advanced period of ninety years; he 
died in the capital of his royal friend 
and patron; and the inhabitants of Sy- 
racuse, who had highly honoured and es- 
teemed him when living, erected a mag- 
nificent monument to his memory. Ac- 
cording to some writers, the lyric and 
elegiac poet of Cos left behind him a 
grandson, whose name also was Simo- 
nideg; it is likewise said that he was the 
author of some books of inventions and 
at a and flourished a few years 
efore the breaking out of the Pelopon- 
nesian war. The poetical writings of 
Simonides, composed in the Doric dia- 
lect, consisted of lyrics, elegies, epi- 
erams, and dramatical pieces, and we are 
told that he composed an epic poem on 
Cambyses, king of Persia; but Pindar 
more than once insinuates that his muse 
was prostituted for the love of gain. 
There are known at present only a few 
fragments and epigrams of, perhaps, the 
most pathetic poet which antiquity can 
boast. One of these fragments is founded 
upon the following circumstance: Danae, 
the daughter of Acrisius, king of Argos, 
according to the ancient mythological fa- 
bles, became pregnant by Jupiter in a 
shower of gold, and brought forth, as 
her son, the celebrated Perseus: the fa- 
ther of Danaé seized upon the mother 
and child, and enclosing them in a chest, 
committed it to the sea, there to drift at 
the mercy of the winds and waves. Our 
t puts into the mouth of the suffer- 
ing Danaé the following beautiful lamen- 
tation, alike inimitable for the simplicity 
and feeling with which it abounds. We 
give, in the original Greek, the verses as 
they stand in Mr. Upton’s edition of the 
Treatise of Dionysius Halicarnassus “De 
Structura Orationis :” 
"Ore Aacvar ev Sadarea avercor 
Beene wevtay, xunbeioa Te Ayeve, 
Atiwenrs npsmey, vd adavroce 
Thagetasc, apes Te Megoet Bars 
Diday KG, ELEY TE, w TEKos, 
Oioy sxe, mover. cud’ awrsicy yaradaa > 
Urops xymermesg sy aTépmet dawari, 
Kase yap DE, WATIAG ATES, 
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Kuavew 1s Svopo tu d avadeay 
‘Yorepbe reav xomay Cabsraty 

Tlapsovro> KUpLaTOG BR AAEYELS, 

Oud’ avene Doyyav, Woppupen 
Keseasvag ev xAavOL, Dporwaroy Kedov. 
Ex Se rot Saivav Toye desvoy iv, 

Kast xy Ea pnuaroy Atm roy 
Yareixes vic, neAopeat, elds, Epeoe, 
Eudeto ds arovroc, evdeTm apetT pov Kanoy. 
Marasocedia Se Tis pavein, 

Zev Gare, eX eo o Tt Oy Gaprarsoy 
Earcgp evry orcs Texvods Simag peor. 


This exquiste fragment has been ele- 
gantly translated into Latin verse by Dr, 
Jortin, and admirably imitated by Dr. 
Markham. It thus commences: 

** His conatibus occupata ocellos 

Guttis lucidulis adhuc madentes 

Convertit puerum sopore vinctum 

Qua nutrix placido sinu fovebat” &c. &c. 


[It is thus translated into English by 
a writer in the “ Greek Anthology ;” we 
believe Mr. Denman, the celebrated 
Barrister :— 
When the wind, resounding high, 
Bluster’d from the northern sky, 
When the waves, in stronger tide, 
Dash’d against the vessel’s side, 
Her care-worn cheek with tears bedew‘d, 
Her sleeping infant Danaé view’d, 
And trembling still with new alarms, 
Around him cast a mother’s arms 
** My child! what woes does Danaé weep! 
But thy young limbs are wrapt in sleep. 
In that poor nook all sad and dark, 
While lightnings play around our bark, 
Thy quiet bosom only knows 
The heavy sigh of deep repose. 
The howling wind, the raging sea, 
No terror can excite in thee ; 
The angry surges wake no care 
‘That burst above thy long deep hair, 
But could’st thou feel what I deplore, 
Then would I bid thee sleep the more! 
Sleep on, sweet hoy, still be the deep! 
Oh, could I lull my woes to sleep! 
Jove, let thy mighty hand o‘erthrow 
The baftl’d malice of my foe ; 
And may this child, in future years, 
Avenge his mother’s wrongs and tears.” D. 
Of the Epigrams of Simonides, which 
have come down to us, and which are 
preserved in Brunck’s Analecta and da- 
cobs’ Anthologia, we shall select one as @ 
specimen of his manner :— 
Myvi rode xAEworo Meysorriv, oy mote Mrdo% 
TMEpYyEsov Torapcoy HTVaY apeEiPar/LeVty 
fAAVTLOG, OF TOTE RNpaG EMEC oAEVAS TASS esd; 
an TAN Lwaerng nysnovas WeoArTssy. 
Thus faithfully rendered by an anony- 
mous translator in the Anthology :— 


This tomb records Megistias’ honour’ 
name, - 
Who, boldly fighting in the ranks of fame, 
Fell by the Persians near Sperehius tide. 
Both past and future well the prophet knew. 
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And yet, tho’ death was open to his view, 
He chose to perish at his general’s side. 


M. 


Perhaps the old English ballad of 
«Sleep, bady mine,” may be deemed an 
imitation of the Caan bard; and the 
lines of Mr. Campbell, beginning, « Lo! 
at the couch where infant beauty sleeps,” 
bear no small resemblance to the Grecian 
original. From the fragments which 
are in our hands we should imagine that 
the style of Simonides was remarkable 
from its sweetness and elegance, and we 
fortunately find this opinion confirmed by 
the Greek epigrammatist :-— 

"H re Sipewvsdew yauxsen ceric, &c. &c. 
The sweet page of Simonides. 


Again :-— 





EMVEE TEE YE 
‘Wyueriployye tra Simovdew. 


The muse of the honey-tongued Simonides 
breathed forth enchanting strains. 


Horace merely says of his poetry— 
“Ceeque Cemene ;” and thus praises 
his elegies : 

Sed ne relictis, musa procax, jocis, 
Cee retractes, munera nenie. 


‘But, oh, jocund muse! do not thou pre- 
sume upon the province of the Coean elegy ! 


PINDAR, 
the most celebrated of the lyric poets of 
(reece, was a native of Thebes, the me- 
tropolis of Beotia, which country his 
name alone might well redeem from the 
Attic stigmaof dulness. His birth seems 
tohave taken place about B. c. 520. Ac- 
cording to some writers, the name of his 
father was Daiphantus, according {‘o 
others, Scopilenus, and that of his mother 
Myrto, or Myrtis. It is related of him, 
that when he was an infant, a swarm of 
bees settled on his lips, and left their 
honey there ;—an omen of his future ex- 
cellence in the arts of poetry and music. 
The history of Pindar’s early days seems 
to refute, in some degree, the opinions of 
those who think education has a ten- 
ney to repress originality of genius, 
and to tame it down into dextrous imita- 
m Or humble correctness. No poet, 
, ever dared so much as Pindar, 
id yet none was ever instructed in the 
inest arts with greater care. It is sin- 
lat, that for much of his instruction 
f Was indebted to the female sex, ata 
me when they were themselves in gene- 
fl excluded from the higher depart- 
nents of knowledge, and regarded by the 
ished barbarians of the age as scarcely 
“Owed with intellectual faculties, and 
"aliable only as “‘ soul-less toys for ty- 
ante Inst.” According to Suidas, he was 
% tiught to combine simplicity with ele- 
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gance in the composition of his verses by 
Myrtis—probably his mother, who was 
herself the author of poems adapted to 
the lyre. At a subsequent period the 
beautiful and accomplished Corinna be- 
came his instructor. Some assert that 
he enjoyed also the singular advantage 
of having been the pupil of Simonides, 
though no styles of poetry can be more 
dissimilar than the ardent, impetuous, 
and daring spirit of Pindar, and the soft, 
pensive, and mellow tenderness of his re- 
puted master. Not only poetry, but 
also the sister art of music, was carefully 
studied by the embryo bard. Athenus 
informs us, that Lasus, of Hermione, an 
excellent musician and dithyrambic poet, 
imparted to him his skill in playing on 
the lyre. Certain it is, that he was pre- 
pared by no common attention for that 
high and glorious career in which he was 
about to leave every competitor behind 
him. 

Pindar seems to have been early re- 
ceived with great honour by Alexander, 
son of Amyntas, at the court of Mace- 
don. He overcame his teacher Myrtis in 
a contest of musical skill; but was no less 
than five times defeated by Corinna, in 
striving for the prize of poetry. It is 
intimated, indeed, by some, that the 
judges were inclined to favour the female 
candidate rather by the admiration of 
her personal charms, than of her poetical 
genius. Qur bard must, however, have 
been very young at this time, as Diodo- 
rus Siculus asserts that he had only at- 
tained the age of forty at the time of the 
battle of Salamis. 

In the public assemblies of Greece, 
Pindar no sooner appeared than he at- 


tained a height of popular favour, which 


seems never to have left him; nor was 
his fame confined to the people. As he 
sung the praises of the conquerors in 
those games at which kings and princes 
strove for the prize, he naturally acquired 
the favour and patronage of the great. 
He particularly enjoyed the favour of 
Hiero, king of Syracuse, whose muni- 
ficence he delighted to repay by his songs. 
His partiality to the Athenians, however, 
drew on him the resentment of his coun- 
trymen. Because he had celebrated 
Athens as the chief support of Greece, 
they laid on him a heavy fine, on which 
the Athenians presented him with a sum 
of double the amount. Authors are di- 
vided respecting the time in which he 
died, some asserting that he only reached 
the age of fifty-six, while others maintain 
that he was eighty-six at the time of his 
decease. His departure from life was 
gentle, for it took place while he was sit- 
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ting in a public assembly, and, till the 
spectators retired, he was thought to be 
slumbering. As a prodigy is related of 
his birth, so attempts were made by the 
Grecks to surround his death by mys- 
tery. It is said, that having in one of 
his poems represented Agamedes and 
‘T'rophonius as rewarded by sudden death 
for having built the temple of Apollo, he 
was referred by the priestess, on his in- 
quiring what was best for mankind, to 
his own verses. This reply he under- 
stood as an intimation of approaching 
and sudden dissolution, which soon after 
took place. In our historical sketch of 
Pindar, we had nearly forgotten to men- 
tion, that during the invasion of Greece 
by the Persians, he was universally sus- 
pected of favouring the cause of Darius 
and Xerxes. Frederick Schlegel thus 
accounts for this unfounded suspicion.— 
‘‘ This reproach is easily accounted for 
by the aversion, so frequently apparent 
in his writings, for the predominance of 
the democratic principle, his evident par- 
tiality for the regal form of government, 
and the influence of the nobility.” 
Extraordinary honours were paid to 
Pindar, both during his life and after his 
decease. His odes and religious hymns 
were chaunted in the temples of Greece 
before the most crowded assemblies and 
on the most. solemn occasions. The 
priestess of Apollo, at Delphi, de- 
clared that it was the will of that 
divinity that he should receive half of 
the first fruits annually offered at his 
shrine. ‘The Athenians erected a statue 
of brass in honour of him, representing 
him with a diadem and a lyre, and a 
book folded on his knees, which was re- 
maining in the time of Pausanias; anda 
portion of the sacrifices at the great fes- 
tivals of Greece was, for a long time, set 
apart for his descendants. When the 
Lacedemonians took Thebes, they 
spared the house and family of Pindar; 
and when afterwards the city was taken 
by Alexander, the same mark of vene- 
ration was shewn to his memory. His 
works have been extolled in terms of the 
most ardent admiration by some of the 
first ancient writers. Quintilian says of 
him in his Institutes, Novem Graecorum 
Lyricorum Pindarus princeps, spiritu, 
magnificentia, sententiis, figuris; beatis- 
simus rerum verborumque copia et velut 
quodam eloquentize flumine, propter 
que Horatius nemini credit eum imita- 
bilem: ‘* Of the nine Greek lyric poets, 
Pindar is the chief, in spirit, in magni- 
ficence, in moral sentiment, and in me- 
taphor ; most happy both in the abun- 
dance of his matter and of his diction ; 
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Nititur pennis, vitreo daturus 
Nomina ponto. 

Monte de currens velut amnis, imbres 

Quem super notas aluére ripas, 

Fervet immensusque ruit profundo 
Pindarus ore. 


He who to Pindar’s height attempts to rise, 
Like Icarus, with waxon pinions, tries 
His pathless way, and, from the vent’rous 
theme 
Falling, shall leave to azure seas his name. 
As when a river, swollen by sudden showers, 
O'erits known banks from some steep moun- 
tain pours ; 
So, in profound, unmeasurable song, 
The deep-mouth’d Pindar, foaming, pours 
along. Francis. 
In the course of this ode, the epithet 
of Dirczus cycnus, * the Theban swan,” 
is given to him; and the judgment of 
the Greek epigrammatist 1s in unison 
with the opinions of Horace and of Quin- 
tilian : 
Tlwdage Mecawy sepov oroua, &e. dc. 
Oh, Pindar! thou sacred mouth of the 
Muses. 
Again: 
Exdayye ex OnCaw sya Mivdagos, &c. 
Pindar’s lyre clanged loftily from Thebes. 


We cannot sufficiently regret the loss 
vf the compositions which called forth 
these eulogies, because, though com- 
pared with the works of many other re- 
nowned authors, a considerable number 
of Pindar’s odes have reached us, those 
which survive are not the most interest- 
ing in their subjects, nor probably the 
most felicitous in their execution. The 
works of Pindar consisted of hymns and 
pans in honour of the gods; hyporche- 
mata, songs accompanied by dances in 
honour of Apollo ; dithyrambic verses to 
Bacchus; and some minor effusions; 
with the odes on the Olympic, Nemzan, 
Isthmian, and Pythian games. Of these 
latter forty-five remain, which, with a 
few fragments, form the only ground on 


which we can now form any opinion of 


the extent, or peculiar character of Pin- 
dar’s genius. 

No subjects, at first sight, could seem 
more unfitted for sublime poetry than 
those of the Pindaric remains: but the 
poet has, with characteristic impetuosity, 
overcome this difficulty by almost inva- 
riably abandoning the professed objects 
of his panegyric, and bursting into cele- 
brations of the heroes of former days, the 
mighty exploitsof demi-gods, and the gor- 
geous fables of the “ elder time.” In the 
transition he uses little art; but seems 
to rely, as he safely might, on its being; 
and, as it were, with a certain torrent 0 
eloquence, so that Horace says no 742 
can imitate him.” 
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A yet higher authority — Horace him- 
gif, has thus expressed his admiration of 
our bard ; 

Pindarum quisquis studet zemulari, 

Jule, ceratis ope Daedalea 
in itself, most welcome. He is chiefly 
remarkable for the gigantic boldness of 
his conceptions and the daring sublimity 
of his metaphors; and may be justly 
called the Aschylus of lyric poetry. The 
fights of his imagination are not, how- 
ever, like those of the great tragedian, 
mingled with the intensity of human 
passion, Which, while they carry us be- 
yond ourselves, still come home to the 
heart. He has the light without the 
heat; it is the light of chrystal—it 
sparkles, but does not burn; his splen- 
dours dazzle, but do not warm us.— 
There is very little of human feeling 
in his works; they are little more than 
exhibitions which excite our surprise, 
but not our sympathy. His composi- 
tions, like those of Dante, have some- 
thing hard and severe about them—the 
sublimity and the nakedness of the rock. 
The sunshine glitters on the top, but 
no verdure or foliage adorns the decli- 
vity. All the interest, such as it is, 
arises from the earnestness of the poet 
himself, and the intense ardour with 
which he is ever impelled in his lofty ca- 
reer, Hence we think more of him than 
of his work; while in Homer and the 
Greek tragedians the author is entirely 
forgotten. Of his poetry it may be said, 
in general, although it was often em- 
ployed upon subjects comparatively in- 
ignificant, that, like the precious sub- 
stance of the amber, it embalms and pre- 
‘erves the straws and flies which acci- 
dentally come in contact with it.— 
His conception is so ardent that he can- 
not wait to develope his metaphors; he 
often but half unfolds them, and suffers 
them to blend with the literal descrip- 
tons and form part of the subject ; and 

, it appears to us, the obscurities so 
irequently complained of in Pindar have, 
ina great degree, arisen from these suici- 
dal metaphors. In the mechanical com- 

ition of his odes, however, Pindar is 
“NO means so irregular as some of his 

itators have been disposed to imagine. 
‘commonly preserves the arrangement 
he, antistrophe, and epode ; and 
the construction of these vary in 
t odes, all the strophes and anti- 
‘in the same ode are framed on 


— principles, and all the epodes 
COmposed in similar measures to each 


Sv towing is the commencement of 
Pythian Ode to Hiero : 













Xeucts popusye, AwoAdw- 

VOS Mas soTAOKA LAW 
ZwoiKev Mocay ureavoy" 
Tac axes sy Cacig, ayraing aeya, 
TlesIovras 3° andor capaci, 
AynTiX ogy OMoTaY Taw peorcciwy 
AuCoras revyng srsAsZopcevee® 
Kas Tov LIN IALTAY KECAUYOY oCevvuese 
Atvay Tues. EU— 

Se 8 ava cxamrw Aros aetoc, w= 

Xsiay WTEpUY cAdoTEpm= 

Gev yaratasc, 
Apx0¢ ora KEAGIYO- 
oy 3° ems ob vepsAay 

Ayuudrw xpatt, Crsdapay 
Adu xAairrpov, xareyevacs’ o Ss xvwccay 
Typov varrov esopet, TEate 
Pimaior nararyopnsws* xa: yap Cra~ 

Tag Apns, tpaxetay avevde Avro 
EYXEOV AkpAay, scLsves Kapdicry 
Kwuarts 


It is imitated, in animated numbers, 
by Gray, in his “ Progress of Poesy :”’ 


Oh! sovereign of the willing soul, 

Parent of sweet and solemn-breathing 

airs! 

Enchanting shell! the sullen cares, 

And frantic passions bear thy soft controul. 

On Thracia’s hills the lord of war 

Has curb'd the fury of his car, 

And dropp’d his thirsty lance at thy com- 
mand. 

Perching on the scepter’d hand 

Of Jove, thy magic lulls the feather’d king 

With ruffled plumes and flagging wing: 

Quench’d in dark clouds of slumber lie 

The terrors of his beak, and light’nings of 
his eye. 

Akenside, in his “ Hymn to the 
Naiads,” has also imitated parts of this 
sublime extract : 

With slacken’d wings, 

While now the solemn concert breathes 
around, 

Incumbent o’er the sceptre of his lord, » 

Sleeps the stern eagle; by the number’d 
notes 

Possess’d; and satiate with the melting 
tones, 

Sovereign of birds. The furious god of 
war, 

His darts forgetting, and the rapid wheels 

That bear him vengeful o’er th’ embattl’d 
plains, 

Relents. 

Laharpe, in his ‘‘ Cours de Littera- 
ture,” has translated this inimitable pas- 
sage in such a manner as to render it al- 
most ludicrous. Gilbert Wakefield, in 
his “* Notes on Gray,” has literally ren- 
dered this extract; but our limits prevent 
its insertion. 

In the second Olympic Ode, Pindar 
thus introduces us into the Fortunate 
Islands, the paradise of the ancients, and 
paints, with equal vividness and beauty, 
the pleasures and felicity of the blessed. 
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West, in his translation, seems to have 
caught the spirit and the freshness of the 
Grecian bard: 


Icov Se yvuuTEoc iy ass, 
low 3° ty apesgaic ari- 
OY EXOVTES, aTrovEr TEDOY 
Ecbao venovras Cso- 
Tov, B YOova Taparcor- 
TES GANG KEDRV, 
Oude wovrsoy vdwo, 
Keivay tape Siairay. adr- 
Aa Wapd IAsY TheALOLE 
Qewy, ovrives By as- 
pov Suspksass, 
Adampuy vesovras 
Asava* To 8 ameoropa- 
TOY ONNEVTE Wovey. 
Ora o trohuacay eo Tic 
ExarepwOs mewavres 
Aro Taumay adiawy ey ey 
Wuyav, eTsirAay Ato¢g 
Odoy Tape Kpove rup- 
cw wv0a pranagwy 
Nacov wueavdes 
Adpas wepmverciy’ ay- 
Baylin Se ypu pasyes, 
Ta psy ytorobey, am” a- 
yradw devdpewy, 
Twp B arrw pepCer® 
Opproirs Ta yEpas aya 
MWAEKOVTE HAL TTEDAVIC. 


STROPHE IV. 


But in the happy fields of light, 
When Pheebus with an equal ray, 
Illuminates the balmy night, 
And gilds the cloudless day, 
In peaceful, unmolested joy, 
The good their smiling hours employ. 
Then no uneasy wants constrain 
To vex th’ ungrateful soil, 
To tempt the dangers of the billowy main, 
And break their strength with unabated 
toil, 
A frail disast’rous being to maintain. 
But in their joyous, calm abodes, 
The recompence of justice they receive ; 
And in the fellowship of gods 
Without a tear eternal ages live. 
While, banish’d by the fates from joy and 
rest, 
Intolerable woes the impious soul infest. 


ANTISTROPHE IV. 


But they who, in true virtue strong, 
The third purgation can endure; — 

And keep their minds from fraudful wrong 

_ And guilt’s contagion pure ; 

They through the starry paths of Jove 

‘To Saturn’s blissful seat remove ; 

Where fragrant breezes, vernal airs, 

" Sweet children of the main, 

Purge the blest island from corroding cares, 
And fan the bosom of each verdant plain : 

Whose fertile soil immortal fruitage bears ; 

‘ Trees, from whose flow’ring branches 

flow, 
Array’d in golden bloom, refulgent beams ; 
_ And flow’rs of golden hue, that blow 


2 The Nine Lyric Poets of Greece—Pindar. 


[ Dee, 1, 


On the fresh borders of their parent streams. 

These, by the blest, in solemn triumph worn, 

Their unpolluted hands and clustering locks 
adorn. 


How sublimely has the Grecian poet 
described an eruption of Mount tna! 
How superior is it to the copy of Virgil, 
and only surpassed, perhaps, by a simi- 
lar description in the “ Prometheus’ of 
Eschylus! 





xiay 
NX epana cuvirxes, 
Nigesoo’ Airva, raveris 
KMiavog o€sias TiOHva. 
Tas egevyovras prey ard 
TR Tupys ayvoraras 
ix puyay wrayer wore 
A’ eemsoaicsy pov wpoytovts poov xara 
Aitay ar’ sv opQvaiciv wirpas 
Dowicou xvrAwdousve Prk es Cubsi- 
ay Pipes Tove s TAaKA GUY TuTayw. 


Which is thus inadequately translated 
by Mr. Richard West: 


By snowy AZtna, nurse of endless frosts, 
The pillar’'d prop of Heaven, for ever 
press’d : 
Forth from whose nitrous caverns issuing 
rise 
Pure liquid fountains of tempestuous fire, 
And veil in ruddy mists the noon-day 
skies, 
While wrapt in smoke the eddying flames 
aspire, 
Or gleaming through the night with hideous 
roar 
Far o’er the redd’ning main huge rocky frag- 
ments pour. Ist Pythian Ode. 


With some diffidence we propose the 
following prose translation : 


“ The snowy tna binds him; the mo- 
ther of eternal frosts and snows, the prop of 
Heaven’s blue vault, from whose caverns 
pure fountains of inapproachable fire gush 
forth; and by day-break dark streams 
of smoke and vapour are poured out; but 
in the shades of night the red devouring 
flame rolls on rocks and woods, and preci 
pitates them with a resounding crash into 
the billows of the ocean.” 


The imitators of Pindar, from the 
days of Horace to Cowley, have been 
numerous ; but the judgment of Horace, 
that he can never, in his own peculiar 
excellencies, be equalled, has not been 
yet disproved. Gray, in his happiest 
passages, has, perhaps, most nearly ap- 
proached him. West has done all that 
could be accomplished towards a transi- 
tion; and Mr. Pye and subsequen! 
writers have attempted the same task. 
It is one in which to have failed 1s 1° 
disgrace. Faithfully to translate Pindar 
into modern verse, without losing )' 
spirit, appears to us impossible, eve” 
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1si9.] The Rev. Mr. Polwhele’s Translation of Theocritus, 


could it be undertaken by a congenial 
jrist. The Rev. Mr. Lee and Mr. 
Girdlestone have completed an entire 
translation of the Pindaric remains: we 
wish we could speak favourably of this 
work; but the meteoric flights, the wild 
sublimities of the Theban swan, have en- 
tirely escaped them. 
BACCHYLIDES, 
the last of the nine lyric poets of Greece, 
was a native of Julis, a city in the island 
of Cos, or Ceos, and nephew to the poet 
Simonides. He seems to have been a 
favourite at the court of Hiero, in com- 
mon with Pindar and his uncle; and it 
issaid that his poctical works were pre- 
ferred by the Sicilian monarch to the com- 
positions of the latter. Of the particulars 
of the life of Bacchylides we literally 
know nothing; and of his numerous pro- 
ductions only a few small fragments re- 
main. His writings are asserted to have 
been so pregnant with moral sentiment, 
that the apostate Emperor Julian, on that 
account, particularly esteemed them, and 
was in the habit of committing them to 
memory,and of frequentlyrepeating them. 
Horace is said to have imitated him in 
several of his poems, particularly in his 
“Prophecy of Nereus,” which is founded 
upon au ode of our bard, in which he in- 
troduced Cassandra as predicting the 
fal of Troy. Of the numerous odes, 
hymns, and epigrams, composed by Bac- 
chylides in the Doric dialect, (althongh 
he was not a Dorian by birth,) the fol- 
lowing lines, addressed to Peace, form 
the principal fragment remaining: for as 
the structure itself has perished, we are 
compelled to bring forward a brick as a 
Specimen of the house. 
Tages: 3¢ ce Oraroicw Expnyn peyaroy- 
TlAgrey, 3< MerAilyAwooey aodwy avbsa, 
Asay + soi Boum beosov aasleras Conv 
Proys penpia, surpircwy Tt pwnAwY" 
Tupracioy xe veos avdav re xa nwo ps?.t1 
Es 3s oidapoderoos wopmaziy aibay upacvay 
Ob Btrovrus® tyyia ve Aoyywra, 
tT apdaxse supws damvaras, yarxtwr 
X’ BxET) CuUdATiy yw» KTV, Bods cuAcTas fiA~ 
_ peav uerves 
Wo CAsPapwv cos os badass xteep. 
Toormy o spurwy Cpidovr’ aryuicsy 
uxos F Huevos PAsyovrate 
lee, sweet Peace,abundance leads along 
ial train, and bards awake to song. 
Many an altar, at thy glad return, 
s victims bleed, and holy odours burn ; 
rolic youth their happy age apply 


*9 graceful movements, sports, and min- 

~ Strelsy. 

® Phe vuvos preys: of Sophocles in his 

pus Tyrannus, is a similar expression 
‘the last line of Bacchylides. 

Naw Monruity MaG.—No. 71. 















shield ; 
Rust eats the spear, the terror of the field ; 
And brazen trumpets now no more afiright 
The silent slumber, and repese of night. 
Banquet, and song, and revel fill the ways, 
And youths and maidens sing their rounde- 
lays. Bland. 
We haveonly to add to this account 
of the life and writings of Bacchylides, 
that he is extolled by two of the Greek 
epigranis in the “ Anthologia,” for ele- 
gance and cheerful grace : 
xai arse Stepny 
Baxyordn, &c. &e. 
And Bacchylides, the loquacious syren. 
Napa 8 are cromarwy Cleytare Baxyvaidns. 
Bacchylides’ was a cheerful muse. H. 
On taking a final leave of the lyrie 
poets of Greece, truth compels us to af- 
firm, that on a comparison with the lyri- 
cal productions of the moderns, they are 
vastly superior, and that the moulds in 





which these exquisite groups were cast, 


appear to have been utterly destroyed. 
H. M. 
THE REV. MR. POLWHELE'S TRANSLA- 
TION OF THEOCRITUS. ' 
MR. EDITOR, 

IN the full persuasion, that the late 
ingenious essayist on the Greek pastoral 
poetry, was a stranger to Mr. Polwhele’s 
Theocritus, IT shall lav before vou an 
abstract of Mr. P.’s Dissertations, and 
some extracts from his version; which 
will indisputably prove his thorough 
acquaintance with the genius and cha- 
racter of the Sicilian poet; precisel 
such, indeed, as the essayist has repre- 
sented them. 

After several preliminary observations, 
Mr. P. proceeds to say, that “in the 
progress ef society, when the obstacles 
which had circumscribed invention are 
removed, the prospects of literature grow 
more extensive and luminons; whilst to 
the description of magnificent scenery 
and marvellous achievement are added 
the more particular delineations of na- 
ture, and the pictures of fluctuating man- 
ners. There is little room for the wi- 
nute portraitures of the poet, even in an 
age just emerged from barbarism, where 
none but the more prominent appear- 
ances of the natural world can interest 
the fancy. ‘I'v introduce into a picture 
the peculiar attributes of the objects we 
paint ; to hold up a diversity of charac- 
ter to the view; to particularize every 
attitude and gesture of our personages ; 
to represent a variety of little natural 
circumstances in lively and distinct co- 
lours, and to bring them all immediately 
before our eyes—these are the criteria 

Vou. Nil. 3U 
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of original genius, in the midst of po- 
lished life. Such was the genius of The- 
ocritus, and such his station. Theocritus 
described what he saw and felt. His 
characters, as well as scenes, are the im- 
mediate transcript of nature. Of his 
pastorals, the more rustic were probably 
composed before he left his native island. 
That his genius was formed for this spe- 
cies of composition may be inferred 
from his frequent recurrence to the 
woods and plains, in works of a contex- 
ture and complexion by no means resem- 
bling the pastoral.— But the refined age 
of Theocritus was equally favourable to 
compositions, where the fashions and 
foibles of men are humourously dis- 
played.—And he enjoyed the additional 
advantages of travel.’—“ With respect 
to the title of his poems—Idyllia—as 
edvariov, may signify a little picture, it 
isin this sense, peculiarly applicable to 
the miscellanies of Theocritus—which 
paint all the objects they describe. In 
the mean time, their Doric dialect pos- 
sesses an inimitable charm, which can 
never be transfused in the most happy 
translation.” — For the general sentiment 
there is a simplicity—a_ sportive vivacity 
that must always plezse.—There are few 
strokes of the sublime, but no want of 
vigour—all is natural and appropriate. 
——T'he complaints of Love are drawn 
from the very bosom of Nature.” 


THE FIRST IDYLLIUM. 


*““We no sooner commence an ac- 
quaintance with our poet, than we are 
presented with a delightful specimen of 
his talent in still-life painting.” —“ The 
description of the Cup is minute, but not 
tedious: Nothing can be more pictu- 
resque than its embellishments.” 


——§ Two youths (bright ringlets grace 
their bJrows) 
Breathe, in alternate strife, their amorous 
vows! 
On each, by turns, the faithless Fair-one 
smiles, 
And views the rival pair with wanton wiles. 
Brimful, this passion, swell their twinkling 
eyes ; 
And their full bosoms heave with fruitless 
sighs ! 
Amidst this scene, a fisher, gray with 
years, | 
On the rough summit of a rock appears ; 
And /abouring, with one effort, as he stands, 
To throw Ais large net, drags it with both 
hands! 
So muscular his limbs attract the sight— 
You’d swear, the fisher stretch’d with all his 
might. 
Round his oar neck, each swelling vein 
displays 
A vigour worthy youth's robuster days !” 





The Ree. Mr. Polwhele's Translation of Theocritus. 








Next, red-ripe grapes in bending cluster; 
glow ; 
A boy, to watch the vineyard sits below. 
* * & *& € ®# & & *& 
He, idly-busy, with his rush-bound reeds 
Weaves locust-traps, nor scrip nor vine yard 
heeds!” 

This last natural stroke is noticed by 
the essayist. ‘There is another, « deli. 
cate shade,” which did not escape the 
translator: “ Pan, weary after hunting, 
is described (says the essayist) of a bitter 
temper ; sharp anger sits upon his nos- 
trils.”’ 

“ °Tis Pan, we fear: From hunting he re- 
turns, 

As all in silence hush’d the noonday burns, 

And, tir’d, reposes ’mid the woocland scene, 

Whiist on his nostrils stis @ bilter spleen. 


This is omitted by Fawkes. 

None of the beauties of tlie following 
passages, pointed out by the essayist, 
have been overlooked by the translator. 


“ Where stray’d ye, nymphs! when Daphnis 
pin'd with love? 

Thro’ Penea’s vale, or Pindus’ steepy grove? 

For not Anapa’s flood your steps delay’d ; 

Or Acis’ sacred wave, or A.tna’s shade.” 

Ah, Daphnis! say, 

Does love, poor Daphnis! steal thy soul 
away ? 

But he : Too true, thou say’st that love hath 
won! 

Too sure; thy triumphs mark my setting 
sun!” 


In illustrating the “ curious felicity” 
of the poet's language, the essayist 
marks lines and expressions which the 
translator had equally observed and eu- 
deavoured to imitate. 


“ Yon breezy pine, whose foliage shades 
the springs, 
In many a vocal whisper sweetly sings !” 
* + * & *# © & %F F 
“ There the broad rush, in matted verdure 
thrives : 
There bees in busy swarms, hum round 
their hives.” 
ee F# ££ * &@ £ & & F 
“© Pan! my reeds so close-compacted 
take ; . 
And call forth all their tones for Daphzis’ 


9 


sake ! 


IDYLLIUM THE SECOND. 
What “a sudden contrast in thee 
soft and plaintive lines,” says the essayist: 
ciyh paty movros, &C. &C. 
“* See, smoaoth’d in calms, the silen! waves 
repose ! 


i e ye 
The Translator. 


— On my lips such accents hun; 
As murmur feeble from an infant’s toreve, 
When querulously dreaming on her breast, 
His mother lulls him into gentler rest. 





The Translator: 


[ Dee, I, 
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« How terrible is the image of Hecate!” 

The Essayist. 

“Pale Hecate, who stalks o’er many a 
tomb, 


And adds fresh horror to sepulchral gloom ; 
Whilst reeking gore distains the paths of 
death, 
And bloodhounds fly the blasting of her 
breath !” 
¢ * © *®* * &© & SF & 


“ Farewell, bright Moon! In all thy splen- 
dour, | 
To the dark mansions of the waves below!” 
And ye attendant orbs, farewell,” &c. 
The Translator. 


IDYLLIUM THE SIXTH. 


The deg and the thistle-down are ad- 
mired by the essayist. 


«¢ The sheep dog 

On the lucid wave his form surveys, 

And on the beach his dancing shadow bays! 

Call—cal] him, lest he rush upon the Fair— 

Lest her emerging limbs the rover tear! 
Yetlo, the frolic maiden sports at ease; 

Light as the down, that floats upon the 

breeze, 
When summer dries the thistle’s silver hair, 
Its softness melting into azure air !” 





IDYLLIUM THE SEVENTH. 
Portrait of Lycidas of Crete. 


“A goat’s white skin, that smelt as newly 
flay’d, 

His shoulders loosely with its shag array’d ; 

His wide-wove girdle brac’d around his 
breast— 

A cloak—whose tatter’d shreds its age 
confess‘d. . 

His right-hand helda rough wild-olive crook, 

And, as we join’d, he cast a leering look 

From his arch hazle-eye.”’ 


“ Bucolic poetry raising its voice to 
thigher tune: —E. a. 


“Omay the ship that wafts my Daphne, 
lide 
To Mitylene, o’er a favouring tide! 
Tho’ southern winds their watery pinions 
spread, 
And stern Orion broods o'er Ocean's bed. 
So may her smile a lenient med’cine prove, 
cool the fever of consuming love. 
And may the bleak south-east no longer 
rave, 
But gentle Halcyons smooth the ripling 
ware ! 
Omay my Fair-one reach the quiet bay ; 
And every blessing speed her destin’d way. 
Then with white vi'lets shall my brows 
be crown’d— 
anis-wreaths, or rosy garlands hound! 
Men, at my hearth, the Ptelean bowl be 
vagy quaff'd ; 
the parch'd bean add flavour to the 
S-  ~= draught! 
#en,as my elbows high, my couch shall 
=) swell, — 
Its parsley-ercen—its golden asphodel !” 


The Rev. Mr. Polwhele’s Translation of Theocritus. 
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“ Picturesque description and harmo- 
nious versification.” The Essayist. 

In the poet Mason's opinion (as it ap- 
pears from a note subjvined) Mr. Pol- 
whele’s version is superior in both these 
respects to the original—k. G. 


“ There, in kind courtesy, our host had 


spread 
Of vine and Jentisk the refreshing bed! 
Their breezy coolness elms and poplars gave, 
And rills their murmur from theNaiad’s cave! 
Cicadas, now retiring from the sun, 
Amid the shady shrubs, their song begun. 
From the thick copse we heard, far off abd 
lone, 
The mellow shrillness of the woodlark’s 
tone! 
Warbled the linnet and the finch, more near, 
And the soft sighing turtle sooth’d the ear! 
The yellow bees humm’‘d sweetly in the 
shade, 
And round the fountain’s flowery margin 
play’d!” 
IDYLEIUM THE NINTH. 
“The influence of poetry, music, and 
literature.” Lhe Essayis!. 
** Hawks mix with hawks, and ants with 
ants agree; 

Cicadas with their own—the Muse with me ; 

O that she fili’d my soft melodious hours! 

For, neither to the honey-bee the flowers 

So sweet, nor easy sleep, nor early spring, 

That balms so sovthing to the labourer 
bring— 

Charm like the Muse: And they, on whom 
she smiles, 

May brave e’en Circe’s cup, een Circe’s 
wiles.” 


IDYLLIUM THE THIRTEENTH. 
* Quick passage of the ship Argo.” 
The Essayist. 
“Soon as the Pleiads shone, and milder 
May 


Bade the light lambs o'er springing verdure 


play ; 
The flower of heroes, ith a southern gale, 
Spread on the Hellespont their rapid sail ; 
And thro’ the smooth Propontis beat their 
prows 
Where rich Cyanean fields in furrows rose.” 


“The fall of Hylas into the water— 
unexpected comparison.” 
The Essayist. 
‘«* Tlis vase now dipping in the sable lymph, 
Fair Hylas struck—each fond enamour'd 
nymph !— 
They seiz’d—Down, down, he dropp'd, as 
from heaven's height 
Shoots glittering to the main a starry light. 
Unfurl your sails!”’—aloud the boatswain 
cries— 
« Speed, my brave boys'!—Propitious gales 
arise !” 
With soft address the nymphs soothe Hylas’ 
fears, 
And lu} him on their laps, and kiss his 
tears,” 
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IDYLLIUM THE POU 
“ The swallow,” &c. 
« And “ mischief (said 1) was I right in my 
fears? 
Begone! norinsult me! acurse on thy tears ! 
Begone !—since a sweeter thy bosom pos- 
SESSES ; 
Go, cherish his love with thy warton ca- 
resies |"? 
Quick-risirg, she gathered her vest in a 
knot, 
And fleet, as from under the roof of a cot 
‘The swallow (just fed—her yet clamorous 
brood) 
Skims around for another provision of food; 
She flew from her chair in a frantic disorder.” 


RTEENTH. 


« Nice ubservation and accurate deli- 

neation.” 

“ Bat hasten—In life there’s no room for 
delay ; 

Ie’en now, my dear boy! we begin to decay! 

Age silvers the drew, to the cheeks stealing 
on— 

Tis in vigour of youth that the battle is 
won!” 


IDYLLIUM THE FIFTEENTH. 

* Delicate shadings of character.” 
[Gorgo, pointing te the child.] 
Hlush, madam !—Observe hini-—llow car- 

nest his eye! &e. &e. 
[ Praxinoé.] 
I don’t mean your Papa—my sweet litile 
jewel! 
[Gorgo.] 
But he understands—No—Papa’s not so 
cruel ! 
[Praxinoé.] 
This fellow then (we may disguise it, you 
know, 
And talk of the thing as if some time ago) 
This block of a fellow once happen’d to stop 
To buy me some nitre and paint at a shop; 
When, for aitre, he purchas‘d bay-salt, and, 
for rouge, 
The long-lubber gauky bought yellow gam- 
bouge.” 
ee *# @ #*# FF #® &® @ ®@ 
[ Praxineé.] 
Well—now 1 begin to recover my fright— 
From a chiid I’ve been ready to faint at the 


sight 

Oia horse or anadder—But let’s keep our 
yround— 

The mob from ell quarters is thronging 
around,” 


« The young nightings les.” 

« Green shades, arch’ d with anise, 

rise, . 
Where many a litt'e Cupid flies, 
Like the young nightingales, that love, 
New-fledg‘d, to flatter thro’ the grove !— 
Now perching, now with short essay 
Borne on weak wing from spray to spray 1’ 
IDYLLIUM THE LIGHTEENTH. 


"The bridal dancers.” 
‘ In Sparta once, when Atreus" younger son, 
The prize of peerless charms io JIclen won, 








The Reve Mr. Polwhele’s Translation of Theocritus. 
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Twelve maids, the fairest of the Spartan fair, 

(Soft hyacinthine wreaths adorn’d their }; air) 

Led their,gay dances at the bridal room, 

And fill’d with choral song the festive dome: 

To the light measureas they beat the ¢ ground, 

And glanc ‘d_ their many-twinhling r feet 
around.” 


IDYLLIUM THE TWENTIETH. 
Natural traits of characters, &c. &c. 
————* When to kiss the city-maid | 

tried, 
How proud she look’d, and flouted me, and 
cried, 
“ Away, thou rustic! nor my lips profane 
Dost think I ever learn’d to kiss a swain? 
No—I delight in city-lips alone— 
Thou shouldst not kiss me in a dream— 
begone! 
—No—caitiff ! hands so taw ny—lips so thick 
—And such asmell! begone! for Lam sick!”’ 


IDYLLIUM THE TWENTY-FIRST. 

“ Moralizing,” &e. 

"Tis penury, Diophantus ! keeps alive 
T he various arts, and bids invention thrive ; 
Yet breaks the labourer’s little share of rest, 
And fills with anxious thought his throbbing 

breast: 

For lo! if gentle sleep his eye-lids close, 
Some care bursts in,and murders his repose.” 


IDYLLIUM THE TWENTY-SECOND, 
** Storm and subsequent calm.” 
** Powers! who protect us from the foe, and 
shield 
Our scar’d steeds trampling on the carnag’d 
field! 
Powers! that o’erlook the struggling ship, 
and save, 
When stars arise malignant o’er the wave! 
Behold the Icosen ‘d tempests swell the 
tide, 
Lash the high helm, and bulge cach bursi- 
ing side, 
And pour into the poop the mountain surge, 
Whilst the rent vessel reels upon the verge 
Of fate—its torn sails hanging in the blast, 
And wildly dash’d around each shatter'd 
' mast! 
Clouds big with hail the midnight heavens 
deform ; 
And the broad ocean thunders to the sierm! 
But ye, tho’ now the closing waves pursue, 
Quick rescue from the chasm the dying crew! 
Lo the clouds break! their scauer‘d irdg- 
ments fly, 
While the drear winds in whispering mur 
murs die ; . 
_ And each mild star that marks the tranquil 
night, 
Gilds the repesing ware with 
light.” 
IDYLLIUM THE TWENTY- -FOURTH. 
“ Ludlaby of Alemene.” 
“ Soon as Alcmene bade her pleasing care 
. Wash’d, and with milk well fed, for res' 
prepare, 
* * «¢ & @ @# # * # 
She gently laid them on the brazen shield— 
(Which great Amphitryon in the tented fidd 
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From Pterilas had won)—on either head 

Plae’d her nq hands, and fondly-smiling 
said : 

«Sleep, sleep secure, my boys! the night 
away, 

Sweet be your easy rest till dawning day.” 

She spoke—and straight their heavy eye-lids 

a. read 
To slumber,as’she rocks the cradling shield.” 
Prophetic Grandeur. 

«Fear not, O thou whom regal splendours 
grace ! 

Fear not, O thou of Perseus’ royal race ! 

By the dear light that long hath leit these 
eyes— 

No more to see the rosy morning rise, 

The days shall come, when many a maid of 
Greece 

Twirling, on rapid wheel, the carded fleece, 

Whilst matrons glory in thy deeds of fame, 

Shall sing till dusky eve, Alemena’s name.” 


IDYLLIUM THE TWENTY-FIFTH. 


* The Nemean Lion.” 
“Twas now high noon—No roar I heard, 
nor saw 
One print that might betray the prowler’s 
aw : 
Nor rustic found, amidst his pastoral care, 
Nor herdsman, who might shew the lion’s 
~6:? Dale, 
At length, as up the mountain groves I go, 
Amidst a thicket I espy my foe ; 
Ere evening, gorg’d with carnage and with 


He sought his den decp buried in the wood — 

Slaughter’s black dyes—his face—his chest 

distain, ) 

And hangs still blacker from his clotted 

| mane, 

While shooting out his tongue with foam 

besmear’d, 

He licks the grisly gore that steep’d his 

beard. 

"Midst bowering shrubs I hid me from his 

view, 

Then aim’d an arrow, as he nearer drew, 

But from his flank the shaft rebounding flew. 

lis fiery eyes he Jilted from the ground, 

raised his tawny head, and gazed 
_ around, 
gnash’d his teeth tremendous—when 
ae again 

(Vex’d that the first had spent its force in vain) 

Taunch’d an arrow at the monster’s heart ; 

TWflew—but left unpierc’d the vital part: 

fis shaggy hide repulsive of the blow, 

The feather’d vengeance kiss’d, and fell 
~ .» below. 

My how once more, with vehemence I tried— 
len first he saw—and rising in the pride 
Hlotdly anger, the fight impell’d, 

itg’d with his lashing tail his sides, and 

_ . swell’d ' 

‘brindled neck, and bent into a how 

back, in act to bound upon his foe ! 

when a wheeler his tough fig-tree bends, 
flexile to a wheel each felly tends, 

0 ual heat—awhile the timber stands 

es,then springs elastic from his hands; 






The Rev. Mr. Polwhele’s Translation of Theocritus. SE7 


Thus the fell beast, high bounding from afar, 
Sprung, with a sudden impulse to the war. _ 
My left hand held my darts, and round my 
breast j 
Spread thickly-wrought, my strong protects 
ing vest, : 
My clive club I wielded in my right: 
And his shagg’d temples struck with all my 
might: ; 
The olive snapp’d asunder on his head— 
Trembling he reel’d—the savage fierceness 
fled f 
From his dimm’d eyes ; and all contus’d hit 
brain : 
Seem’d swimming in an agony of pain, 
‘This—this I mark’d, and ere the beast re- 
spir’d, 
Flung down my painted bow, with triumph 
r’d, 
Seiz’d instant his broad neck; behind him 
prest 
From his fell claws unshcath’d to guard my 
breast, | 
And twin’d quick mounting on his horrid 
back, 
My legs in his, to guard from an attack, 
My griping thighs—then heard him (as the 
breath 
‘Lost its last struggles in the gasp of death) 
Aloft in air ; and hail’d the savage dead! 
Hell groan’d—to hell his monster-spirit fled!” 
THE EPIGRAMS. 7 
Eypigram IV. similar to the “ Inscrip- 
tions of Akenside.” 


“ TIaply thro’ yonder village if thou bend , 
Thy footsteps, turn thee, goat-herd! by the 


: 
: 


grove 
Of wide o’erarching oaks. There, freshly 
, wrought 


A fig-tree statue thou wilt find; tho’ rough 
With bark, three-legg’d and void of ears, 
yet prompt : 

For pleasure’s pranks: Whilst near, a hal- 

low’d fane 
Low rises ; anda sweet perennial spring 


“Flows tinkling from the living rock, that 


gleams 
Thro’ bowering laurel.myrtles,and the shrub 
Of odour’d cypress —where the clustering 
vine 
Diffuses many a tendril. In these shades 
The vernal blackbird warbles his clear note 
‘Yet varied ; and the yellow nightingale 
Responsive in a sweeter murmur, trills 
Her rival minstrelsy. Amid this scene 
Repose ; and to thy god Priapus pray, 
That he will free my bosom from the power 
Of cruel Daphne? So the bleeding goat 
Shall grace his shrine !—Yet haply, if I gain 
The virgin, these fair victims will I slay— 
A goat, a spotless heifer, and a lamb 
Fat from the stall! Propitious may the god 
Attend ; and crown my wishes and thy pray’r.”” 


On the whole it appears, that in almost 
all the numerous specimens of the pecu- 
liar genius of Theocritus, which aread- 
duced by the learned essayist, Mr. Pol- 
whele has’ been as attentive to that pe- 
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culiar genius as a translator into the 
English language and into English verse, 
could possibly have been. It may fairly 
be presumed, therefore, that his version 
is a faithful copy of the original. 

May 5, 1819. CANDIDUs. 





AN ESSAY ON THE CHARACTER OP 
KING WILLIAM. 


WE may with propriety consider the 
Revolution as the crisis of English li- 
berty; as an event which brought a sys- 
tem of government into action, that 
realized a liberty which mankind before 
that period had considered, rather as one 
of the desiderata of life, than what could 
be reduced to practice. It decided the 
question that kings were subjected to 
general laws, as well as individuals of the 
community; and, together with the re- 
ligion, expelled the dispensing authority 
of Popery from the kingdom: by the 
power which it gave the Parliament of 
examining into the expenditure of the 
public revenues, the public liberty be- 
came protected: and the monarch re- 
signed the ability of disposing of those 
revenues at pleasure, or to promote his 
own sinister purposes, by submitting to 
have all his measures subjected to the 
animadversion of the senate of his people. 

The mind of William (from a prin- 
ciple of liberality,) began his reign with 
an attempt, similar to that which from 
more narrow sentiments, had influenced 
the conduct of his predecessor, and turn- 
ed out so fatal to him: an attempt to re- 
peal the act for the uniformity of public 
worship. This, though it failed of gain- 
ing entire success, proved the enlightened 
state of the king's mind-—too liberal, 
perhaps, for the days in which he lived: 
for although the animosity of the nation 
against Popery still existed, yet his mild 
sway hardly permitted the existing laws 
to be put into execution against the Ca- 
tholics, and the magnanimity of the mo- 
narch seems to have controuled the ge- 
neral sentiments of the nation. Observing, 
however, the unsettled state of the new 
government, the friends of the late king 
did not omit their endeavours to throw 
it into confusion; and though England 
and Scotland continued to adhere to the 
principles on which i¢ had been esta- 
blished, Ireland was far from following 
the same example ; and then the King of 
France, desirous of weakening his great 
rival by promoting internal dissensions 
in his kingdom, assisted James with 
means to assert his pretensions in that 
part of it. William, who, perhaps, con 
sidered Ireland as a mere appendage to 





f Dee, ], 


the larger island, and concluded that the 
provinces of England would naturally 
follow the fate of that country to which 
they belonged, seems at first either not 
to have seen the magnitude of the dan. 
ger in its proper colours, or to have ap. 
prehended little effects from the insur. 
rections of an undisciplined, and though 
brave, yet irregular, population. He 
did not, therefore, at first, turn his at- 
tention to Ireland as he ought. But 
when he saw the object as it reilly 
existed, he was by no means slow in yiv- 
ing it all his attention; and while he 
hoped to gain domestic security and tran- 
quillity for himself, probably enjoyed the 
opportunity of gratifying his reigning 
principle of hostility against France, by 
defeating those plans, and employing 
those forces which she had sent to the 
aid of James; and thereby turning the 
attention of the English nation to the 
grand object of their jealousy. In this 
war, both as a general and a soldier, Wil- 
liam’s conduet rises above praise: his 
dispositions at the battle of the Boyne 
were made with the most consummate 
skill; and his personal exertions were 
the most exemplary : like Philip of Mace- 
don, one of the greatest characters of an- 
tiquity, though wounded on the préceding 
day, so as to render the wielding of his 
sword painful to him, he was seen at the 
head of his forces, with it drawn, ina 
hand hardly able to bear it, leading them 
on by his example to gain that glory 
which seems to have been the nearest 
object of his heart. Inthe midst of the 
combat, the intrepidity of the individual 
was no less conspicuous than the conduct 
of the general. When one of his sol- 
diers, by mistake, had put his pistol to 
his head, turning it aside with periect 
calmness—* What, do you not know 
your own friends ?” was all that escaped 
from him. Inspired with the courage of 
their king, his troops assumed a confi- 
dence superior to every danger, and, 
though sometimes repulsed, were never 
completely defeated: fortune in some 0! 
his subsequent campaigns seemed to have 
taken a pleasure in crossing his military 
plans, yet could she never overcome his 
courage and equanimity—a quality 2 
which he seems to have been superior 0 
the most eminent warriors of antiquity. 
To speak of his subsequent wis 
would be to extend a dissertation of this 
kind too far, and-might. be running into 
prolixity ;—suffice it then, to say, that 
by them, “ He gave freedom to his pee 
ple, gained kingdoms for himself, en 
served his allics, repressed licentiousnes 
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and ultimately restored peace to the 
world.” 

William, however, appears to have 
suffered as much from uneasiness, arising 
from his Parliament at home, as he had 
from his enemies in the field. In ac- 
eepting of the crown, he seems to have 
wished to have conferred as great a boon 
on the people who called him to it, as 
they conferred on him by placing him in 
that station—** My only reason for un- 
dergoing the great undertaking of the 
Revolution (said he to the Scotch Lords) 
was to protect the liberties of the king- 
dom, and to secure the Protestant reli- 
gion from the danger which threatened 
it.” There is nothing, he frequently as- 
serted, that he valued so much as the 
love and esteem of his people; and as 
for their sakes he had avoided no hazards, 
so his whole study and care should be to 
improve and continue to them the ad- 
vantages he had precured for them. The 
burden of all his speeches to his Parlia- 
ment (which were generally of his own 
composition) spoke the language of his 
heart, and consisted in professions of his 
own sincerity in regard to the general 
welfare, and in exhortations to them to 
lay aside that fatal party spirit which 
weakened or annihilated his endeavours 
to serve them. In thus accepting the 
crown of England, one of his chief ob- 
jects seems to have been the extension of 
that liberal system of government to the 
nation, which has since his time raised it 
to the highest degree of honour and 
glory. Of this, William unquestionably 
laid the foundation. Perhaps the height 
of his ambition might have been bound- 
ed by the humbling of the French king, 
considering him as the chief enemy of 
that liberty he so much adored: but Pro- 
Vidence used him as an instrument to 
mpel a great nation to the pursuits of 
every thing noble, every thing that can 
tase the character of human beings 
above the general host of their species. 
Before him, Great Britain seemed igno- 
tfantof her natural strength, and acted 
but a secondary art in Europe. He by 

the plan for the union of his two 
mgdoms into one, (though his successor 
Was fated by Providence to carry this 
lt? execution,) gave a due energy to her 
powers,and called her whole population 
mOaction. By founding her Bank, he 
give her wealth its proper circulation ; 
wid-by its general diffusion added an ef- 
feet to her exertions, which before his 
was unknown. Intending well 
Mat to all, he had considered the in- 
mal polity of the kingdom as of little 


moment, and supposing that the good- 
will which pervaded his own breast to- 
wards his subjects was mutually felt by 
them towards him, he had not taken into 
his estimation the management and con- 
troul of the different parties which 
existed among them. ‘These having 
arisen at the period when James I. filled 
the throne, had prevailed through the 
civil wars of his son; and being only 
lulled into a state of quiescency by a ge- 
neral apprehension of the confusion 
which would ensue to property, rank, 
and order by their continuation, had 
united all parties in calling back Charles 
the Second, to heal, if possible, the 
wounds of the country, and to restore 
the old government, upon the chance and 
prospect only of its future improvement. 
On these principles they yielded obedi- 
ence (too patiently perhaps) to the stern 
dominion of him whom they had thus 
invited to return; and till their religion 
was attacked, and tiie fundamental prin- 
ciples of their government subverted, 
would probably on the same grounds 
have continued their obedience to his 
brother. 

The union of all these parties called 
William to the throne, who, supposing 
the nation unanimous in one sentiment, 
was astonished to find it ramified into 
parties—the principles of which he pro- 
bably either did not understand, or 
which were hostile tothem. A foreigner, 
and little interested or acquainted with 
distinctions, which carried more of subte}- 
ty than real weight with them, he did not 
discern, or found himself unable to com- 
bat the spirit which gave them birth.— 
Hence his life was a continual struggle 
with the sentiments of those he came to 
favour. His own elevated mind did. not 
attend to these minutie, and saw vic- 
tory and military glory as the only ob- 
jects worthy of his attention. Hissubjects, 
on the contrary, insensible to such splen- 
did pursuits, wished more for a patriotic 
king, to govern them according to their 
established laws, than to see a mighty 
conqueror at their head. Dissensions, 
however, of this kind, though they might 
perplex, did not ruffle the screnity of 
the monarch’s mind, which, by patient 
attention to all, shewed that the welfare 
and happiness of all were near to his 
heart. The equanimity preserved by 
him towards his Parliament, though fre- 
quently thwarting and subverting his 
favourite plaus for serving the nation, 
was only in one instance disturbed: nor 
till the companions. vf his victories (his 
Dutch guards) were ordered to be- dis- 
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missed the kingdom, is one instance of 
opposition to the wishes of his people re- 
corded of him, He had a strong sense 
of religion, and all the duties that flowed 
from it. His resignation at his death, 
and his participation in the holy rites of 
the Protestant church, prove his since- 
rity in this point. 

- In his private character, though re- 
served, he was susceptible of that warmth 
of affection and friendship which is pe- 
guliar to generous minds. His attach- 
ment to his queen is sufficiently proved 
by the eulogium* he passed upon her 
at her death; and by the memorial 
of her found on his own arm at the time 
of his own departure. The last act of 
his life, when, with the utmost tender- 
ness, he pressed the hand of his favourite 
and. long-approved friend, the Earl of 
Portland, to his heart, after the power of 
speech had left him, shew how he felt the 
impressions of one of the noblest pas- 
sions, and how constant he was in pre- 
serving them. 

In his convivial hours, Witham felt 
that glow of spirits which men of gene- 
rous minds are only capable of. feeling. 
Laying aside the state of thé monarch, 
he could really descend to what Alexan- 
der the Great only pretended, and bear 
the sallies and contradictions of conver- 
sation with perfect equanimity: and 
when the Earl of Pembroke so far for- 

ot himself as to quarrel with the king, 
his master, at table, William recollected 
the private friend, and forgot the mo- 
narch in his conduct respecting it ; prov- 
ing thereby, that though to pardon un- 
merited insult in private life may be thé 
mark of a good mind, to do so in a king 
is the most unquestionable demonstration 
of a great one. 

As amonarch, then, a general, and a 
man; William is entitled to our highest 
applause ; and we are bound to pay ho- 
nour to his name, and the tribute of gra- 
titude to his memory; the first, for hav- 
ing raised England to that point in the 
scale of estimation among nations, which 
she has so eminently retained in our 
days; and the second, for the invaluable 
blessings of religious and civil liberty, 
which he planted and cultivated among 
us. His ambition may have been called 
the love of power; but that it was not 
#06, we have proof, in his rejecting, at an 
early period of life, the sovereignty of 
his own country, merely to draw him off 

* « He could not but grieve, since he had 
lost a wife who, during his marriage, had 
néver been guilty of a single indiscre- 
won.” .' , 
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from the cause of his allies: and if this 
be not deemed sufficient, the constant 
deference which he shewed to the wishes 
of his Parliament and people, appears to 
be far from desiring to usurp power, byt 
rather to let their will rule his. He 
might not, strictly speaking, be a patron 
of learning: but can it be wondered at. 
if a prince, bred up amidst the noise of 
battles, and the tumults of armies, did 
not display any great taste for arts and 
sciences? And yet, the merits of 'Tillot. 
son were discerned and brought into cele. 
brity in his days; Locke flourished un. 
der his government ; Charles Montague, 
afterwards the Earl of Halifax, was 
raised to rank and fortune by him; and 
the immortal warden of his mint, (New- 
ton,) exhibit proofs that he could distin. 
guish literary merit and reward it.—In 
fine, it may justly be said of him, that 
his virtues and accomplishments were 
greater, his failings Jess numerous, and 
more excuseable, than the majority of 
those who had filled the British throne 
before him; and Englishmen are bound 
to consider him, with gratitude, as an in- 
strument in the hand of Providence, des- 
tined to liberate them from the chains of 
popery and slavery, and to raise them to 
that distinguished rank among the na- 
tions of Europe, which it has been, and, 
we trust, ever will be, their chief aim to 
retain ; that they may prove to the world 
they owe their splendour and character 
more to those mints te which William 
the Third gave activity and direction, 
than to the chances of fortune, or any 
other of her capricious favours or cit- 
cumstances whatsoever. 


TRAVELS ROUND MY CHAMBER. 


From the French of Count Xavier de 
Maistre, 


MEMOIR OF THE AUTHOR. 


Count XAVIER DE MAISTRE, major- 
general in the Russian service, and kniglit 
of the order of St. Wladimir, was bori 
at Chambery, in 1764, and in 1794 he 
commenced his literary career, by the 
publication of the Voyage Autour de mé 
Chambre. No work in the style of phi- 
losophic badinage ever merited or ob- 
tainéd such vast suecess in France and 
other countries. A witty writer obser 
ed, that it is Sterne in a decorous dres. 
—M. de Maistre had become celebrated 
ten years before, by a journey of another 
description. On the 6th of May, 1784 
he accompanied M. Le Brun on the firs 
.aérial ascension that was ever performed 
in Sayoy. ‘Their baloon measured filty 
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fve feet in diameter, and it rose to the 
neight of five or six hundred toises: a nar- 
rative of thisaecrial expedition was publish- 
edatthe time. M. Xavier de Maistre at 


| frst held a commission in the regiment of 


marine infantry in the service of his Sar- 
dintan majesty, and he fought in the last 
campaigns of that period iu Italy. After 
the disasters which befel his country, he 


joined the army of Suwarow, followed 


him to Russia, and was one of the few 
oficers who witnessed the death of that 
ilustrious general. M.de Maistre then 
entered the Russian army, and retired 
after having served in all the late wars. 
He ultimately fixed his residence at St. 
Petersburgh, where he married Mademoi- 
selle de Zagrioski, one of the ladies of ho- 
nour tothe empress. At St. Petersburgh 
he published, in 1811, Le Lepreux de la 
Cité d’ Aoste, &c. a pathetic novel, writ- 
tenin a style entirely original. It was 
republished at Paris in 1817. ‘The port- 
folios of his friends contain several of 
his unpublished poems. His epitaph has 
accidentally fallen into our hands: it is 
a3 follows : 

Ci git, sous cette pierre grise, 

Xavier, qui de tout s’etonnait— 

Demandant d’ou venait Ja lise, 

Et pourquoi Jupiter tonnait. 

Il feuilleta maint beau grimoire, 

Iilut du matin jusqu’au soir, 

Et but 4 la fin l’onde noire, 

Tout surpris de ne rien savoir. 


The Academy of Sciences at Turin 
has printed in its collection some chemi- 
cal memoirs by M. de Maistre, who, as 
well as his brother, is one of the six na- 
tional non-resident members of that so- 
ciety. ‘To his various literary and scien- 
tific attainments, M. de Maistre unites a 
singular talent for landscape painting. 
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How glorious it is to open a new Ca- 
reer, and to appear suddenly in the learn- 
ed world with a volume of discoveries in 
one’s hand, like an unexpected comet 
ining in space.—No; I will no longer 
carry my book zn petto: here it is, gen- 
le reader—pcruse it if you will. I have 
Mdertaken and performed a journey of 
Orty-two days round my chamber. The 
teresting observations I made, and the 
‘ontinnal pleasure I experienced in course 
tiny travels, made me wish to publish 
§ narrative, and the certainty that it 
id be useful determined me to do so. 
; yt bart is filled with inexpressible sa- 
ifaction, when I reflect on the infinite 
Aber of unhappy beings to whom I 
Yew Monruty Mac.—No. 71. 
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thus offer a certain resource against 
ennui, and an infallible remedy for the 
miseries they sutier. The pleasure a 
man experiences in travelling through 
his chamber is not embittered by the 
restless envy of his fellow-creatures: 
it is independent of fortune. 

Is there any being so wretched, so 
destitute, as not to possess a corner whi- 
ther he may retire and withdraw himself 
from the world? For nu out-fit is re- 
quisite for such a journey. 

Tam well assured, that every sensible 
man will adopt my system, whatever may 
be his character or temperament; be he 
young or old, rich or poor, a miser or a 
spendthrift, born under the torrid zone 
or near the pole, he may travel as [ have 
done. Finally, of the immense family 
of mankind, by whom the surface of the 
earth is peopled, there is not one—no, 
not a single individual, (I mean of those 
who inhabit chambers,) who can, after 
reading the following narrative, with- 
hold his approval of the new mode of 


travelling which I shall introduce to the 
world. 


CHAP. II. 


I may commence the eulogium of my 
journey by observing, that it cost me no- 
thing. ‘This circumstance is worthy of 
attention. My plan must certainly be 
commended and approved by persons of 
small fortune: but there is another class 
with whom it will be still more favourabl 
received.— With whom? it will be asked. 
With the rich.— Besides, what advan- 
tages may not invalids derive from this 
mode of travelling ? They need not fear 
the inclemency of the air or seasons.— 
Cowards-will be protected from robbers, 
and will run no risk of encountering 
either bogs or precipices. ‘Thousands 
who never before ventured, or who were 
never able to quit their homes, and, 
finally, those who never dreamed of tra- 
velling, will, I am sure, determine to fol- | 
low my example. The most indolent 
man in the world cannot hesitate to set 
out with me to enjoy pleasures which 
will cost neither trouble nor money !— 
Follow me you whom disappointed love, 
or neglected friendship, have banished to 
your apartments, far from the meanness 
and perfidy of man. Let the unfor- 
tunate, the sick, and the restless, accom- 
pany me; let the indolent all rise in a 
mass; and you who are ruminating on 
plans of economy or retirement, through 
some act of treachery; you who in a 
boudoir, renounce the world for life; 
and you charming anachorites of evening 
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parties, banish all sombre thoughts; be- 
lieve me, you are losing a moment for 
pleasure without gaining one for wis- 
dom. Condescend to accompany me on 
ny journey; we shall proceed by short 
stages, laughing as we go at the travel- 
lers who have visited Rome and Paris: 
no obstacle can arrest our progress, and, 
gaily yielding to our imagination, we will 
fullow wheresoever it may conduct us. 


CHAP. III. 


There is so much curiosity in the 
world, that I almost suspect some will be 
inclined to ask, why the journey round 
my chamber lasted forty-two days, in- 
stead of forty-three, or any other parti- 
eular space of time: but I cannot possi- 
bly answer this question, since I do not 
know myself. All I can say is, that 
though the reader should find my narra- 
tive somewhat too long, it did not de- 
pend upon me to make it shorter. Set- 
ting aside all the vanity natural to a tra- 
veller, I should have been very well con- 
tent with one chapter. I was, it is true, 
in my chamber, enjoying all imaginable 
pleasure and comfort; but, alas! it was 
not in my power to quit it whenever [ 
wished. I even believe that, but for the 
interposition of certain powerful persons, 
who interested themselves in my behalf, 
and to whom [ feel most grateful, I 
should have had sufficient time to write a 
ponderous folio, so much were the guar- 
dians, who obliged me thus to travel 
through my chamber, disposed to favour 
me. 

And yet, reasonable reader, how 
greatly these people erred !—Attend, if 
you please, to the logic which I here sub- 


join. 


Is there any thing more natural, or 
more just, than to run a man through 
the bedy for accidentally treading on 
your toes, or for suffering some harsh 
term to escape him in a moment of ill- 
humour, occasioned by your imprudence, 


or, what is worse than all, for being so. 


unfortunate as to please your mistress? 
A meeting takes place in some retired 
ot, and there, like Nicole in the Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme, the one adversary 
endeavours to thrust quarte, while the 
other parries tierce; and, that vengeance 
may be certain and complete, he presents 
his uncovered bosom tu the mercy of his 
adversary’s blade, and runs the risk of 
being killed for the sake of revenge.— 
Can any thing be more reasonable? and 
yet there are persons who disapprove of 
this laudable custom! But it is equally 
consistent, that the very persons who 
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eondemn this | practice, and regard it as 
a serious crime, would be still more 
severe against any one who might refuse 
tocommit it. Many an unlucky nian, by 
yielding to their advice, has lost both his 
reputation and his office; so that when 
one has the misfortune to engage jn 
what is termed an affuir of honour, it 
would not be a bad plan to cast lots, to 
ascertain whether it ought to be decided 
according to law or custom: and law and 
custom being contradictory, the judges 
might also pass sentence by throwing the 
dice. Perhaps it will be necessary to 
have recourse to a decision of this sort 
to explain why and wherefore my jour. 
red happened to last precisely forty-two 
ays. 


CHAP. IV. 


My chamber is situated in the forty. 
eighth degree of latitude, according to 
the measurement of Father Becearia, 
It runs in a direction from east to west, 
is of an oblong shape, and measures 
thirty-six paces round, walking close by 
the wall. My journey, however, will be 
far more extensive, as I shall cross it by 
length and by breadth, or diagonally, with: 
out either rule or method. 1 shaileven 
make zig-zags, and trace every possible 
firure of geometry, if need be. 1 donot 
like those pecple who are so completely 
masters of their actions and thouglits, 
that they can say with certainty - To- 
day I will make three visits, I will write 
four letters, or I will Gnish the work | 
began. My mind is so open to all sorts 
of ideas, tastes, and sentiments; it s0 
eagerly receives all that is presented to 
it, that—and why should it reject the 
pleasures which are scaitered over the 

rugged path of life? They are co rare, 
and 80 thinly sown, that he must bea 
blockhead who would not stop, and even 

turn out of his road, to gather all within 
his reach. ‘I'o me, notiing is more de- 
lightful than to follow my ideas by the 

track, as the sportsman does the game, 
without wishing to pursue any parti 
cular course. T hus, when I travel 
through my chamber, T seldom keep 
a direct line: I proceed from my table ta 
a picture which hangs in a corner, aud 
thence I set out, in an obliqne direction 
towards the door. But, though my i 
tention be to proceed directly thither, 
yet, should I happen to meet my aru 
chair in the way, I do not hesitate to St 
down.—-An arm-chair is an adim'rabl? 

piece of furniture. It is an artile 
the utmost amportarics to a meditati't 


man. In the long winter evenings, i 
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sometimes pleasant, and always prudent, 
to recline in an arm-chair, removed from 
all the tumult and bustle of numerous 
arties. A good fire, books, pens, and 
ink—what resources against ennui! and 
how delightful to forget one’s books, 
to stir the fire, and yield to medi- 
tation—or to write a few rhymes for the 
amusement of one’s friends :—the hours 
then fly swiftly away, and glide silently 
into eternity, while we are unconscious 
of their course. 


CHAP. V. 


Next to my arm-chair, proceeding to- 
wards the north, stands my bed. It is 
placed at ‘the further end of the apart- 
ment, and forms the most agreeable per- 
spective imaginable. It is most happily 
situated ; the first rays of the sun enter 
I see 
them, on fine summer mornings, advanc- 
ing along the white wall of my apart- 
ment, as the sun gradually rises. The 
elms which shade my windows divide 
them in a thousand various ways, and 
they play among the pink and white cur- 
tains of my bed, diffusing by their re- 
flection a delightful tint throughout the 
whole apartment. [ hear the mingled 
chirping of the swallows on the rvof of 
the house, and the various birds who 
build their nests in the elms. A thou- 
sand smiling thoughts occupy my mind, 
and no creature in the world awakes 
with more agreeable and tranquil sensa- 
tions than I do. 

I confess I love to enjoy these delight- 
ful moments, and I always prolong as 
much as possible the pleasure of medi- 
tating in bed. Is there any thing that 
more powerfully excites the imagination 


of awakens more tender ideas than a 


bed !—Modest reader, be not alarmed ;— 
but surely I may be permitted to men- 
tin the happiness of the lover who for 
the first time presses a virtuous wife to 
his bosom! unspeakable rapture, which 
my evil destiny dooms me never to taste! 
On a bed, the mother, transported with 
joy at the birth of her child, forgets her 
sufferings! ‘There we are agitated by 
all the giddy dreams of imagination and 
hope. Finally, in bed we forget, during 
one half of our existence, the cares and 
troubles of the other. But what a mul- 

tude of melancholy and agreeable 

loughts press at once on my imagina- 
tion! What a singular combination of 
aa and delightful situations ! 

On a bed we are born, and on a bed 
We die: it is the variable stage on which 
Mankind by turns perform interesting 
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dramas, ludicrous farces, and frightful 
tragedies. It is acradle strewed with 
flowers;—it is the throne of love;—it 
is a sepulchre. 


CHAP. VI. 


This chapter is exclnsively for the me- 
taphysician. It will throw considerable 
light on the nature of man: it is the 
prism by means of which we may ana- 
lyze and decompose human faculties, by 
separating animal power from the pure 
rays of intellect. 

[ cannot possibly explain how and 
why I burnt my fingers at first setting 
out on my journey, without explaining 
to the reader, in the most minute way, 
my system of the soul and the animal, 
Besides, this metaphysical discovery has 
so much influence over all my thoughts 
and actions, that it would be difficult to 
understand my book if I did not furnish 
the key at the commencement. 

I have ascertained, by various obser- 
vations, that man consists of a soul and 
a body, or animal part. ‘hese two 
beings are absolutely distinct, yet so 
closely linked one in the other, or one 
upon the other, that the soul must pos- 
sess a certain superiority over the animal 
part to be capable of marking the dis- 
tinction. 

I learned from an old professor, (the 
circumstance is as far back as I can re- 
member), that Plato called matter the 
other. ‘This is a very good term; but I 
should prefer applying it by way of dis- 
tinction to the animal which is joined to 
the soul. That substance which contends 
with us in so singular a way, is in reality 
the other. It is very evident that man 
is two-fold; but, that is said to he be- 
cause hé consists of a soul and a body ; 
and the body is accused of I know not 
how many wicked things, certainly with 
great injustice, since it is incapable either 
of feeling or thinking. It is the body 
or animal part which must be called to 
account, that susceptible being, truly in- 
dividual, which has its distinct existence, 
tastes, inclinations and will, and which 
is only superior to other animals be- 
cause it is more elevated and provided 
with more perfect organs. 

Gentlemen and ladies, entertain as 
high an opinion as you please of your 
understandings; but look with an eye of 
distrust on the other, particularly whea 
you are together. 

I have made I know not how many ex- 
periments on the union of these two he- 
terogeneous creatures. For instance, I 
have clearly ascertained that the soul 
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may enforce obedience from the body, 
and that, by way of retaliation, the latter 
frequently compels the soul to act against 
its inclination. ‘The grand art of aman 
of genius is to elevate his animal part so 
that it may go alone; whilst the soul, 
being rid of its troublesome companion, 
my soar to the very skies. 

ut this must be illustrated by ano- 
ther exainple. 

When you read a book, and an agree- 
able idea suddenly bursts upon your ima- 
gination, the soul is immediately rivetted 
to it, and forgets the book, whilst the 
eye mechanically traces the words and 
jines; you finish the page without un- 
derstanding, or without even recollect- 
ing, what you have read; this happens 
because the soul has directed its compa- 
nion to read, without giving notice of the 
little excursion it was about to make ; so 
that the other continues reading whilst 
the soul lias ceased to listen. 


CHAP. VII. 


Lest this should not be sufficiently 
clear, I will give another example. 

One fine summer day, I was proceed- 
ing to court at the appointed hour. I 
had been painting all day, and my soul 
occupied with pleasing reflections on the 
art, resigned to the animal the task of 
transporting me to the King’s palace. 

What a sublime art is painting! thought 
my soul. Happy the man who is fully 
sensible to the beauties of nature, who 
is not obliged to paint for his subsist- 
ence, who does not paint merely for 
amusement; but who, struck with the 
dignity of a beautiful countenance, 
and the admirable plays of light which 
blend in a thousand tints on the human 
face, endeavours to imitate the sublime 
effects of Nature! Happy the painter 
whom the love of landscape scenery leads 
into solitary rambles, and who can ex- 
press on canvass the sentiment of melan- 
choly inspired by a shady grove, or a 
barren heath. His works imitate and re- 
produce Nature! He creates new seas, 


and gloomy caverns which the beams of 


the sun have never visited. At his com- 
mand verdant foliage rises out of no- 


thing, the azure canopy of heaven is re- 


flected in his pictures ; he can agitate the 


breeze and make the tempest howl. At 
other times, he presents to the eye of 
the astonished spectator the Juxuriant 


plains of ancient Sicily: the terrified 
nymphs are seén darting through the 
reeds to evade tlie pursuit of a satyr; 
temples of majéstic architecture raise 
‘their superb domes above the sacred 
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groves that surroundthem. The imagi- 
nation is lost in the silent Jabyrinths of 
this ideal region: in the distance the 
blue hills mingle with the horizon, and 
the whole landscape reflected on the 
glassy surface of a tranquil stream, forms 
a spectacle which no language can de. 
scribe. Whilst my soul was makiny 
these reflections, the other was proceed- 
ing on its way, and heaven knows whither 
it might have gone! Instead of pro- 
ceeding to court as it had been directed, 
it gradually turned to the left, and my 
soul overtook it at Madame de Hauteas- 
tel’s door, half a mile from the royal 
palace. 

I leave the reader to judge what might 
have been the consequence, had it gone 
alone to visit so charming a woman. 


CHAP. VIII. 


If it be useful and agreeable to possess 
a soul so perfectly independent of the 
body, that we may suffer it to travel alone 
whenever we think fit, this faculty is ne- 
vertheless attended with inconvenience, 
It occasioned me to burn my fingers se- 
verely, a circumstance to which I have 
already alluded. I generally allot to my 
animal part the office of preparing break- 
fast ; it cuts the bread in slices, toasts it, 
makes excellent coffee, and not unfre- 
quently drinks it without the concurrence 
of the soul; at least the latter merely 
looks on for amusement; but this isa 

ower of rare and difficult attainment. 

t is easy, when we are engaged in any 
mechanical operation, to think on some 
other object; but it is extremely difficult 
to watch as it were over our own actions. 
Or, to explain myself according to my 
system, to occupy the soul in observing 
the motions of the body, and in seeing it 
operate, as it were, without participation. 
This is the most astonishing metaphysi- 
cal effort of which man is capable. 

I had placed the tongs across the fire, 
in order to toast my bread, and some 
time after, whilst my soul was wandering; 
apiece of burning wood fell from the 
grate. My poor body stretclied forth its 
hand to reach the tongs, and I burnt my 
fingers. 


CHAP. IX. 


I hope I have sufficiently developed my 
ideas in the foregoing chapters, to affor 
the reader a subject for reflection, and to 
enable him to make discoveries in this 
brilliant career. He cannot but be pleased 
with it, if he should one day succeed if 
making his soul journey alone. The 
pleasure which this faculty must afford 
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eannot fail to compensate for all the qui- 
proquos to which it may possibly give 
rise. Can any thing be more delightful 
than thus to extend one’s existence, to 
occupy earth and heaven at the same 
moment, and to double, as it were, one’s 
being? Is not the eternal and insatiable 
desire of man to auginent his power and 
his faculties, to wish to be where he is 
not, to recal the past, and to live in the 
future? He is anxious to command ar- 
wies, to preside over academies, and to 
be adored by the fair; and, when all 
these objects are gained, he regrets the 
tranquillity of rural life, and looks down 
with envy on the shepherd’s cot; his 
plans and hopes are unceasingly wrecked 
upon the real misfortunes of human life. 
He can never attain happiness. A quar- 
ter of an hour’s journey with me will 
point out the road to it. 

Alas! why not leave to the other all 
these miserable cares, all this tormenting 
ambition! Come, unhappy beings! make 
one effort to gain your liberty, and from 
the heaven to which I shall conduct you, 
from amidst the celestial shades of the 
Empyrean, you may look down on this 
nether world, and observe how the body 

ursues its career of fortune and honour. 

ee with what gravity it journeys on- 
ward among its fellow-men; the busy 
throng respectfully retire as it passes, 
and, believe me, nobody will ever suspect 
thatit-is alone. Whether it be provided 
with a soul, and whether it be capable 
of thinking, are questions which the 
multitude will never take into considera- 
tion, ‘Thousands of sentimental women 
will love it to madness, without ever dis- 
covering the deficiency; it may, without 
the aid of a soul, rise to the highest pin- 
nacle of fortune and favour. Nay, I 
should not be astonished if on our de- 
scent from the upper regions, the soul 
should find its abode in the body of some 


distinguished nobleman. 


CHAP. X. 


Let not the reader suppose that, in- 
stead of keeping my promise, by describ- 
ing the journey round my chamber, I 
am making useless digressions to rid 
myself of the task; this would be a se- 
tious mistake, for I am, in the mean- 
boat roceding on my travels. In the 

réceeding chapter, whilst my soul, re- 
cling on itself, wandered through all 

Mé tortuous mazes of metaphysics, | 
8 Seated in my arm-chair, the two fore 
tof which I had raised about two 
lithes from the ground; and, by balanc- 
ng myself first to the right and then to 






the left, I gained ground by degrees, un- 
til 1 uneonsciously arrived close to 
the wall.—This is my usual mode of 
travelling when I am not pressed for 
time. On reaching the wall my hand 
mechanically seized the portrait of Ma- 
dame de Hautcastel, and the other found 
amusement in brushing off the dust with 
which the picture was covered.— From 
this occupation it experienced a tranquil 
kind of pleasure—a pieasure which was 
also communicated to my soul, though 
lost in the vast expanse of Heaven. for 
it is well to observe, that when the mmd 
thus wanders in space, it is always con- 
nected with the senses by some secret 
link; so that without suspending its oc- 
cupations, it may participate in the tran- 
quil enjoyments of the other. But should 
the pleasure be augmented to a certain 
degree, or should some unexpected ob- 
ject strike upon the senses, the soul im- 
mediately resumes its place with the 
swiftness of lightning. 

This is precisely what happened to 
me whilst 1 was engaged in cleaning the 
portrait. 

In proportion as the cloth brushed off 
the dust, and discovered the ringlets of 
fair hair, and the wreath of reses that 
confined them, my soul, though soaring 
amidst the clouds, felt a slight thrilling 
pleasure, and sympathetically shared the 
delight of my heart. The pleasure be- 
came less confused, and more lively, when 
the cloth, with a single stroke, swept 
away the dust from Madame de Haut- 
castel’s radiant forehead: my soul was on 
the point of darting from heaven to en- 
joy thesight. Hadit been wandering in 
Elysium, or listening to a concert of 
cherubims, it would not have tarried 
half a second, when its companion scized 
a damp spunge, and passing it gently 
over the eyes—the nose—the cheeks— 
the pretty mouth.— Heavens! how my 
heart beats:—over the chin, the throat, 
the bosom—all was the work of an in- 
stant:—the whole figure seemed to rise 
out of nothing.—My soul dropped from 
Heaven like a falling star; it found the 
other ina transporting extacy, which it 
augmented by participation. This sin- 
gular and unexpected situation made me 
entirely lose sight both of time and dis- 
tance.—For a moment [ existed in the 
past, and had grown young contrary to 
the order of Nature.—Yes, I once again 
beheld the adored Madame de Haut- 
caste],—it was herself—I saw her smile, 
—she was about to speak, to confess she 
loved me.— How beautiful she appeared! 
—Come, [ exclaimed, let me press thee 
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to my heart, soul of my existence, my 
second life!—Share with me this de- 
light, this rapture.—The moment was 
short, but it was transporting ; cold rea- 
son speedily resumed her empire, and, in 
the twinkling of an eye, I grew a whole 
year older ;—my heart was cold, frozen, 
and I sunk to the level of the indifferent 
multitude who encumber the earth. 


CHAP. XI. 


How difficult it is to calculate on 
events !—My eagerness to make the rea- 
der acquainted with my system of the 
soul and body, made me relinquish the 
description of my bed sooner than [J in- 
tended; when that is finished, I will re- 
sume my journey from the poiut where 
I stopped in the preceding chapter.—I 
must beg the reader to recollect, that we 
left one half of myself holding Madame de 
Hautcastel’s portrait, close to the wall, 
about three paces from my bureau.—In 
alluding to my bed, 1 forgot to advise 
every man to have pink and white bed- 
curtains, if he can possibly procure them ; 
it is certain, that colours have such an 
influence over us as to raise or depress 
the spirits, according as their tints are 
gay or sombre.— Pink and white are two 
colours sacred to pleasure and happiness. 
—Nature, in bestowing them on the 
rose, has granted her the crown of the 
empire of Flora;—and Heaven, to an- 
nounce a fine day, tinges the clouds with 
these delightful hues. 

One day we were ascending a hill by 
rather a steep path; the beautiful Rosa- 
lie was tripping before us:—her natural 
agility seemed to lend her wings, and we 
found it impossible to keep pace with 
her.—She suddenly stopped to recover 
breath, and turning round, smiled at the 
lingering pace with which we were ad- 
vancing.—Never, perhaps, did the two 
colours which I have just been eulogiz- 
ing, appear with so triumphant an effect. 
Her flushed cheeks, her coral lips, her 
brilliant white teeth, and her alabaster 
neck, on a back ground of verdure, pro- 
duced the most beautiful picture that can 
beconceived. We involuntarily stopped 
to gaze on her;—I say nothing of her 
blue eyes, and her dimpled smiles; that 
would be wandering from my subject, 
and besides, I wish to think on them as 
seldom as possible. It is enough that I 
have given an excellent example of the 
superiority of pink and white over all 
other colours, and their influence on the 
happiness of man. 

I shall proceed no further to-day.— 
Every other subject must appear insipid 
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—every other idea must vanish before 
this.—I don’t even know when L shall be 
able to sit down to write again. Should 
I continue my narrative, and should the 
reader wish to see the end of it, he must 
address himself to the angel who pre- 
sides over thought, and entreat that he 
will not again introduce the image of the 
hillock, among the multitude of uncon. 
nected ideas with which he every mo- 
ment fills my mind. 

If this precaution be not taken, there 
is an end of my journey. 


CHAP. XII. 


a o.oo . 


CHAP. XIIT. 


My efforts are all in vain: I find I 
must give up the contest, and halt, in 
spite of myself; it is a military station. 


CHAP. XIV. 


I have already observed, that I am par- 
ticularly fond of meditating in bed in the 
morning, and that the agreeable colours 
of my pink and white bed-curtains con- 
tribute in no small degree to the plea- 
sure I thus experience. 

I therefore direct my servant to enter 
my chamber an hour before I intend to 
rise. I hear him walking lightly and 
bustling cautiously about the apartment, 
and the noise he makes rouses me so far 
that I enjoy the delightful sensation of 
being conscivus that I am slumbering--a 
delicate kind of pleasure which is not 
known to every one! It consists in 
being sufficiently awake to know that we 
are not quite so, and to calculate con- 
fusedly that the hour of business and 
care is yet in the hour-glass of time. By 
degrees my valet becomes more ant 
more noisy; it is so difficult to restrain 
one’s motions; besides, he knows that 
the fatal hour draws near.—He looks at 
my watch, and strikes the repeater to 
warn me—but I turn a deaf ear to 1; 
and, to prolong the charming hour 4s 
much as possible, 1 torment the unfor- 
tunate creature with a thousand idle 
directions.— 1 give him a hundred preli- 
minary orders with the view of gaining 
time. He knows very well that these 
orders, which I pronounce in a tone 0 
ill-humour, are only so many pretences 
to remain in bed, witliout seeming (© 
wish it. He affects not to observe tis 
and 1 feel really grateful to him. 
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Finally, all my excuses being ex- 
hausted, he advances to the centre of the 
room, and stands with his arms folded, 
perfectly motionless. 

It must be confessed that he could not 
possibly devise a more ingenious and dis- 
creet mode of condemning my indolence. 
[ never resist this tacit invitation, I 
sfretch forth my hand to show that I un- 
derstand his hint, and ! am up in an in- 
stant. 

If the reader reflect on the conduct of 
my servant, he will be convinced that in 
certain delicate affairs of the above de- 
scription, simplicity and good sense are 
infinitely preferable to cxpert ingenuity. 
[venture to aflirm that a studied speech 
on the fatal effects of indolence would 
not so speedily prevail on me to rise as 
the silent reproof of peor Joanncetti. 

Joannetti is a perfectly honest crea- 
ture, and one, who, of all servants in the 
world, is best suited to such a traveller 
asmyself. He is accustomed to the fre- 
quent wanderings of my soul, and he 
never laughs at the blunders of the other : 
nay, he occasionally directs it when it is 
alone, so that I may say itis then guided 
by two souls. When it gocs to dress for 
instance, he shews by a siyn that itis on 
the point of drawing on the stockings 
with the wrong side out, or of putting 
on the coat before the waistcoat. My 
soul has frequently been amused to see 
poor Joannetti run as far as the parade 
of the citadel, to say that it had forgot- 
ten its hat or its handkerchief. 

One'day,(shali I confess it?) but for my 
faithful servant who overtook it at the 
bottom of the staircase, the silly thing 
would have gone to court without a 
sword, with all the gravity of the grand 
master of the ceremonies carrying his 
august wand of office. 


CHAP. XV. 


Joannetti, said 1, hang up that por- 
trait: he had helped to clean it, and no 
more dreamed of what occasioned the 
chapter of the portrait than of what was 
going on inthe moon. He had, of his 
own accord, presented me with the wet 
sponge, and by this action, apparently so 
indifferent, he had sent my soul travel- 

atthe rate of a hundred millions of 

ot hare a moment. Instead, roe er, 
ing up the picture, he held it in 
shan, fcoking steadfastly at it. A 
doubt, a problem to be resolved, gave 

in an'air of curiosity which I remark- 
Well, Joannetti, said I, what fault 

do you find with the portrait ?—O! none, 
no fault—But.... He placed it 


erect on the top of the bureau; then, 
stepping back a few paces, I wish, sir, 
you would tell me why the portrait al- 
ways looks at me to whatever part of the 
room I ge: in the morning when [ light 
the fire, the eyes are tur ned towards ine, 
and if I go to the window they still fol- 
low me. And, I suppose, Joannetti, if 
the room were full of company that 
beautiful lady would look on every side 
and at every ‘body at once.— Yes, sir, I 
really think she would. And she would 
smile at the visitors as sweetly as she 
smiles at me. Joannetti made no reply. 

I stretched myself in my arm-chair, hung 
down my head, and sunk into serious me- 
ditation. What agleam of light is here! 
Poor lover! whilst you are languishing 
far from your mistress, in w hose heart, 

perhaps, a rival has already supplanted 
you; whilst your eyes are fondly rivetted 
on her portrait, and you imagine (at least 
in painting) that she looks un you alone, 
—the perfidious semblance, as faithless 
as the original, glances and smiles on all 
around her. 

This is a moral similitude between 
certain portraits and their originals, 
which no philosopher, no painter, no ob- 
server, has hitherto noticed. 

Thus I proceed from one discovery to 
another. 


CHAP. XVI. 


Joannetti was still in the same attitude, 
awaiting the expected explanation. I 
raised my head from the collar of my 
travelling coat, and after an effort to 
banish the melancholy reflections in 
which my mind was absorbed; Joannetti, 
said [, turning round my arm-chair, do 
you not know that a picture, being a fiat 
surface, the rays of light which issue 
from every point of that surface ?—At 
this explanation, Joannetti opened his 
eyes so that the whole of the eye ball 
was visible ; his mouth too was half open. 
According to the celebrated Le Brun, 
these two movements of the human body 
denote the utmost degree of astonish- 
ment. Certainly my animal part must 
have undertaken this dissertation ; my 
soul was very well aware that Joannetii 
knew nothing at all of the nature of a 
flat surface, ‘and still less about rays of 
light. However, the prodigious up-rais- 
ing of his eye lids brought me to myself; 
and I again hung down my head, and 
completely buried it in the collar of my 
travelling coat. 

Here I resolved to stop and dine ; it 
was late in the morning, and another 
step or two in my chamber would have 
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retarded my dinner until night. I slip- 
ped forward to the edge of my arm- 
chair, and placing my two feet on each 
side of the grate, I patiently waited until 
my repast should be served up. This is 
a most delightful attitude: it would, I 
think, be difficult to find another com- 
bining so many advantages, or so conve- 
nient in the sojournings indispensable to 
travellers. 

Rosine, my faithful dog, brushes past 
the skirts of my coat to induce me to 
take her up; she finds a eonvenient bed in 
the angle Reetes the two portions of my 
body: the letter V admirably represents 
my posture. I frequently find her with- 
out knowing how she came there. My 
hands then arrange themselves in the 
way most convenient to her; either be- 
cause there is a sympathy between the 
engaging animal and my own animal 
a or because chance alone decides it. 

ut I can never believe in chance; it is 
a dull system—a word which signifies no- 
thing. No, I would rather believe in 
magnetism—I would rather believe in 
Martinism—I can never bring myself to 
place any faith in chance. 

There is so much reality in the con- 
nexion existing between these two ani- 
mals, that when from pure abstraction I 
rest my feet on each side of the grate, 
when dinner hour is yet remote, and I 
have no intention of halting at a station, 
Rosine, who watches all my motions, be- 
trays her delight by a gentle motion of 
hertail. Discretion, however, withholds 
her from jumping up to me, and my body 
perceiving thisis thankful to her. Though 
incapable of arguing on the cause which 
produces it, there arises between them a 
connexion of agreeable sensations, which 
cannot entirely be attributed to chance. 


CHAP. XVII. 


Let not the reader blame me for being 
too prolix in my details; it is the way 
with all travellers. In describing an 
ascent to Mont-Blanc, ora visit to the 
vast aperture of the tomb of Empedo- 
cles, the most trivial circumstances are 
mentioned. The number of persons 
and mules, the quality of the provi- 
sions, the excellent appetite of the tra- 
vellers, and every slip in the ascent is 
carefully noted down, and registered in 
the journal, for the information of the 
sedentary world. 

On this principle I have determined to 
devote u chapter to my dear Rosine, a 
faithful animal, for whom I entertain 
the sincerest affection. 

During the six years that we have lived 
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together, not the least coolness has arisen 
between us; or, if a few little alterca. 
tions have taken place, I frankly confess 
that the fault was chiefly on my side, and 
that Rosine always took the first steps 
towards reconciliation. 

In the evening, when I have been out 
of temper with her, she retires mourp- 
fully and without complaining ; at day- 
break, next morning, she appears at my 
bed-side in a respectful attitude; and 
whenever I begin to stir, she announces 
her presence by the repeated motion of 
her tail against the leg of my table. 

And why should U withhold my affee. 
tion from an endearing animal, who has 
never ceased to love me during the pe- 
riod we have lived together! My me- 
mory will not enable me to enumerate 
the persons who have interested them- 
selves for my welfare, and who have now 
forgotten me. I have had some friends, 
several mistresses, and still more ac- 
quaintances ; and now I am nothing to 
the world—my very name is forgotten. 

What protestations, what offers of 
service have been made to me! [ might 
command their fortune—rely on their 
eternal friendship without reserve ! 

But, my dear Rosine, who never made 
me any promises, has rendered me the 
greatest service that can be rendered to 
humanity ; she loved me formerly and 
she loves me still, and I am not ashamed 
to confess that I love her with a portion 
of the same sentiment which I grant to 
my friends. 

Let the world think what it will. 


CHAP, XVIII. 


We left Joannetti in an attitude of 
astonishment, standing motionless be- 
fore me, anxiously awaiting the conclu- 
sion of the sublime explanation I had 
begun. 

On seeing me cover my head with the 
collar of my robe-de-chambre, and thus 
conclude my explanation, he immediately 
supposed I stopped short for want ol 
good reasons, and that consequently he 
had brought me to a non-plus by tlie dil- 
ficulty he had proposed. . 

In spite of the superiority which he 
thus imagined he had acquired over m’, 
he did not evince the least symptoms 0! 
vanity, nor any wish to triumph in the 
advantage he had gained. After a m0- 
ment’s silence, he hung up the portral 
and retired, treading lightly on tip-te’ 
He was fully sensible that his present’ 
was a sort of humiliation to me, 2nd His 
delicacy suggested the propriety of ™ 
tiring without allowing me to perce 
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it His conduct on this occasion pleased 
me vastly, and rivetted him more firmly 
ia my heart. I presume he already has 
aplace in that of the reader; and should 
any one be so insensible as to refuse it, 
after reading the following chapter, hea- 
yen must surely have given him a heart 
of stone. 


CHAP. XIX. 


Joannetti, said I, one day, this is the 
third time I have desired you to pur- 
chase a brush. What a head! What 
an animal!—He said not a word; and 
he had made no reply to a similar re- 
proof the evening before. Go and get 
acloth to wipe my shoes, said I, in a 
rage. When he was gone, I felt sorry 
for having been so hasty. My anger soon 
vanished when I saw the care with which 
he wiped the dust from my shoes without 
touching my stockings. How, thought 


i Ito myself, can there be people in the 


world who clean shoes for money? At 
the word money a ray of light darted 
across my mind. I immediately recol- 
lected that it was some time since [ had 
given my servant any. Joannetti, said 
I, drawing in my foot, have you any mo- 
ney? At this question a half smile of 
justification seemed to play on his lips. 
No, sir, he replied, I have not had asous 
these eight days; I have spent all I had 
in purchasing little necessaries for you. 
And the brush? He smiled again. He 
seemed to say to his master—‘ No, [am 
not a blockhead, an animal, as you have 
had the cruelty to call your faithful ser- 
vant. Pay me the twenty-three livres 
ten sous which you owe me, andI will 
buy your brush.”—He suffered himself 
to be ill-treated unjustly, rather than 
expose his master to blush for his anger. 

ere Joannetti, said I, go and pur- 
chase the brush.—How, sir, would you 
have me leave one of your shoes white 
and the other black? Go, I repeated, 
goand buy the brush, and leave my shoe 
witis. He smiled, I took the cloth and 
carefully wiped my left shoe, on which I 
let fall a tear of repentance. 


' CHAP. XX. 


The walls of my chamber are adorned 
With prints and pictures. I should wish 
toenable the reader to examine them, as 

may serve to amuse him on the way 

we haveyet to travel ere we reach 

my bureau ; but it is as much impossible 

ly to explain a picture, as to sketch 
astriking likeness from description. 

For instance, what emotion would he 

totexperience in contemplating the first 
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print on which I cast my eyes! It re- 
presents the wretched Charlotte, with a 
trembling hand, trying Albert's pistols. 
Her countenance expresses gloomy fore- 
boding, and all the anguish of love, bereft 
of hope and consolation ; whilst Albert, 
surrounded by bags, law papers, and old 
parchments of every description, is coldly 
turning round to wish his friend a safe 
journey. I have often been almost 
tempted to break the glass which covers 
the print, to obliterate Albert and his 
table, or to tear himin pieces and trample 
him under foot. But there always will 
be Alberts in the world. Where is the 
man of susceptible feeling who is not 
compelled to live on terms of intimacy 
with one upon whom the overflowings 
of the soul, the sweet emotions of the 
heart, and the flights of imagination 
break like the waves against a rock, 
Happy the man who possesses a friend 
whose heart and mind are in harmony 
with his own—a friend united to him by 
conformity of taste, sentiment, and edu- 
cation—a friend who is neither torment- 
ed by ambition nor interest, who prefers 
the shade of a tree to the pomp of a 
court. Happy the man who possesses 
such a friend! 


CHAP. XXI. 


I was blessed with one; but death de- 
prived me of him. He was snatched 
away in the flower of his age, at the 
very moment when his friendship had be- 
come a thing necessary to my heart. We 
mutually supported each other through 
the perilous toils of war; we had but 
one pipe between us; we drank out of 
the same cup; we reposed beneath the 
same tent, and the spot where we lived 
together became our native country. I 
saw him contend against all the perils of 
war, and of a most disastrous war. 
Death seemed to spare us for each other ; 
a thousand times were his fatal darts 
dealt unsparingly around us without in- 
juring my friend; but this only rendered 
me the more sensible of his loss. The 
tumult of arms, the enthusiasm which 
pervades the soul in the moment of dan- 
ger, might, perhaps, have prevented his 
expiring groans from reaching my heart. 
His death would have been useful to his 
country, and fatal. to his country’s foes. 
1 should have had less cause to regret 
him; but to lose him amidst all the com-- 
fort of winter quarters! to see him ex- 
pire in my arms at the moment when be 
appeared to be in the enjoyment of per- 
fect health; at the moment when our 
union was strengthened by repose and 
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tranquillity! Alas! nothing can ever 
console me. Yet his memory is no 
longer fresh in my heart; this renders 
his loss the more distressing to me. Na- 
ture, alike indifferent to the fate of in- 
dividuals, assumes her brilliant robe of 
spring, aud arrays herself in all her 
beauty around the sepulchre where his 
ashes repose. ‘The trees are covered 
with leaves, the birds warble in the foli- 
age; the bees hum among the flowers; 
and joy and life breathe from the abode 
of the dead.—In the evening, by moon- 
light, L recline pensively over his tomb. 
I hear the chirping of the grass-hopper 
concealed among the turf which covers 
the silent grave of my friend. The in- 
sensible decay of beings, and all the cala- 
mities of human nature, are reckoned as 
nothing in the grand total. The death of 
an amiable man who expires amidst his 
disconsolate friends, and that of a butter- 
fly perishing by the cold morning air in 
the calix of a fiower, are two similar 
events in the course of nature. Man is 
a mere phantom, a shadow, a vapour dis- 
persing itself in the air! 

But the dawn of morning begins to 
shed its lustre through the sky; the 
gloomy thoughts which agitate my mind, 
vanish with the shades of night, and hope 
once more cheers my heart. No, He 
who inundates the east with light, has 
not thus gladdened my eyes to plunge 
me again into the gloom of nothingness. 
He who extends the immeasurable hori- 
zon, and raises those huge mountains 
whose frozen summits are gilt with the 
morning sun, has also ordained that my 
heart shall beat, and that my mind shall 
reflect. 

No, my friend is not for ever gone; 
whatever be the barrier that separates 
us, we shall meet again. My hope is 
not founded on a syllogism. The flight 
of a bird soaring through the air is suf- 
ficient to persuade me; and frequently 
the aspect of the country, the perfume 
of the air, and the indescribable charm 
diffused around me, so _ elevate my 
thoughts, that an invincible proof of im- 
mortality wholly occupies my mind. 


CHAP, XXII. 


The chapter I have just written, seve- 
ral times occurred to my thoughts ; but 
I continually rejected it. I intended, 
in course of this book, to represent only 
the smiling portion of my mind; but I 
have relinguished that plan like many 
others. I hope the susceptible reader 
will pardon me for having drawn down 
a tear; and if in his opinion I ought to 
have omitted the foregoing dull chapter, 
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he may tear it out of his eopy, or throw 
the book into the fire. 

‘Tis enough if it please vou, my dear 
Jenny, best and most beloved of wo. 
men; best and most beloved of sisters. 
to you I dedicate my book. Should jt 
meet your approval, I am sure it will be 
acceptable to every delicate and feeling 
heart. If you pardon the follies which 
have escaped me, as it were, in spite of 
myself, defy all the censure in the 
world. 


CHAP. XXIII. 

A few words will suffive to describe 
the next print. 

It represents the wretched family of 
Ugolino perishing of hunger. One of 
his sons lies stretched motionless at his 
feet; the others extend their feeble arms 
and ask for bread; whilst the unhappy 
father, supported against one of tie pil. 
lars of his prison, his eye fixed and hag- 
gard, his countenance immoveab!e—in 
the horrible tranquillity which the last 
stage of despair produces, dies at once, 
his own death and that of his children, 
and suffers all that human nature is capa- 
ble of suilering. 

Brave Chevalier d’Assas, you fall be- 
neath the stabs of a hundred bayonets, 
by an effort of courage and heroism un- 
known to the present age. And thou, 
wretched Negress, weeping beneath the 
palm tree’s shade; betrayed and abav- 
doned by a barbarian, who certainly was 
no Englishman; who cruelly sold thee 
like a vile slave, in spite of thy services 
and love. I cannot cast my eyes on thiy 
image, without offering the tribute due 
to thy sensibility and misfortunes. 

Let us stop for a moment before the 
next picture: it is a young shepherdess 
alone, guarding her flock ov the summit 
of the Alps. She is seated on the trunk 
of an old fir tree, whitened with the frost 
of winter: her feet are concealed by the 
broad leaves of a calcalia bush, the lilac 
blossoms of which rise above her head. 
Lavender, thyme, anemony, centory— 
all the flowers that are carefully cult 
vated in our gardens and hot houses, are 
seen growing among the Alps in eo 
primitive beauty, and form the variegate 
carpet over which her flock is stray!ng- 
Lovely shepherdess, tell me where!s your 
happy abode? Whither do youguide your 


gentle flock when the first shades of 


evening advance? Let me he yout 
companion. But, alas! the a 
quillity you enjoy will quickly —_ 
the demon of war, not content with 

solating cities, will soon bring terror os 
distress to your solitary retreat. Alreac' 
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] see troops advancing; they ascend 
from mountain to mountain, and seem 
almost to touch the clouds. The roaring 
of cannon resounds in the elevated re- 
gion of thunder. Fly shepherdess! lead 
away your flock—conceal yourself in 
some remote and dreary cavern. Alas! 
where is repose to be found in this sad 
world! 
(To be continued. ) 





6CRIPTURAL OBJECTIONS TO THE PO- 
LAR EXPEDITION. 
MR. EDITOR, 

WHEN | first read the article in the 
Scriptural Objections to the Polar Expe- 
dition, I was tempted to regard it asa 
burlesque upon the Holy Scriptures by 
some infide), whu wished to bring them 
into ridicule; as such the article would 
not be worth answering ; but as on a 
second reading I am convinced the author 
was serious, and that piety (however it 
might be mistaken in its application), 
really dictated the letter, its author rises 
in moral estimation, and merits to be 
enlightened on the subject. 

There has scarcely any thing been so 

al to religion, as the continued mis- 
interpretation of the Bible, allowed to 
be an inspired work, and the rule of our 
faith, every one has found in it passages 
which he has twisted from their local 
and particular purpose to apply to his 
own. The ancient heathens consulted 
the sybilline prophecies, opened at ran- 
dom, for the rule of their conduct; Ho- 
mer and Virgil’s works received the same 
honour ; and it is in copying those hea- 
then models that weak Christians open 
the Bible at random to determine them 
in their domestic affairs; there is, I ap- 
prehend, littie of religion in all this, but 
agreat deal of superstition; and as to 
the interpretation of texts, we have only 
to instance what befel the speaker, 
LENTHAL, on account of his name; it 
being said, « He shall strike the Lintels 
&.” I recollect a very pious person, in 

commencement of the French revo- 
lution, fancied he had found a striking 
He ae concerning it, in what is said 
of Mount Seer, which he said plainly 
ified the Monsieurs, or the French: 
but I confess I never should have ex- 
pected in the 19th century, to hear of 
«tiptural objections to the polar expedi- 
and that tco on the authority of 

an apochryphal personage, admit- 

lh One cannot conceive how, amongst 
the canonical writers; and who begins 
telling us, “that there was a day 

ln the sons of God came to present 
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themselves before the Lord, and Sultan 
came also amongst them; here is no 
surprize manifested how the arch tempter, 
the celestial rebel, who had been doomed 
to eternal perdition, came t):ere; on the 
contrary, Job makes the Deity address 
the foul fiend in familiar terais, without 
the slightest symptom of reproach or de- 
testation—nay, even gives him special 
permission to torment a perfect and up- 
right man, one that feareth God and 
escheweth evil.—I should have thought 
that such a passage alone would have 
determined the fathers on the rejection 
of this book as canonical; but it is now 
known that their difficulties were got 
over by the literary and poetical merit 
of the book, which displays an eloquence 
and a learning that still excite surprize, 
and render it impossible to assign the 
work to any author whose name has 
come down to us. It has been said of 
Homer, that he was acquainted with all 
that was known in his time, the same 
may be said of Job; as we know of no 
Hebrew, who possessed equal learning. 
Other writers fancied the earth built up- 
on pillars; Job more properly hangs it 
upon nothing. The Jews, in general, 
had no idea, or but a very imperfect one, 
of the immortality of the soul; Job, 
on the contrary, announces it in a po- 
sitive manner. But if we turn to geo- 
graphy and meteorology, we shall find 
the knowledge of Job extremely circum- 
scribed. Unacquainted as he was with the 
theory of the earth and its atmosphere, 
he attributes every phenomenon to the 
immediate agency of the Deity; for in- 
stance, the thunder is his voice, the frost 
is given by his breath, and the clouds are 
turned round by his counsels; the sky 
is strong, and spread out like a molten 
looking-glass, &c. vide chap. 37. Even 
in the chapter cited by “ Ganganelli,” 
and the very verse after the one he has 
quoted, Job says, “ He bindeth up the 
waters in his thick clouds, and the cloud 
is not rent under them.” Oh, but Gan- 
ganelli will say, this is metaphorical, and 
adapted to the then state of knowledge ; 
I will allow this, for sure I am “ Gan- 
ganelli* himself can discover no differ- 
ence in the style or manner between his 
own verse and mine, and if one be me- 
taphorical, so must the other—they run 
thus: chap. xxvi. v. 7. ‘* He stretcheth 
out the north over the empty place, and 
hangeth the earth upon nothing.’"—v. 8. 
«¢ He bindeth up the waters in his thick 
clouds, and the clond is not rent under 


them. —Allowing for tke sake of argu-, 


ment, the inspiration of Job, how are we 
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to distinguish between these two verses: 
the latter betrays the grossest ignorance 
of one of the most common phenomena 
of the globe, if we take it literally, and 
if so, what becomes of the preceding 
verse? But, sir, Job spoke merely ac- 
cording to the then state of knowledge ; 
he wrote at a period when the rainbow 
was supposed to be the sign of a cove- 
nant between God and his people, Gen. 
ix. 13; and we know that the geogra- 
phical knowledge of the Hebrews did not 
extend beyond Riphat, or the 44th de- 
gree of north latitude; and if the con- 
jectures relative to the period when Job 
existed be correct, viz. as contemporary 
with or anterior to Moses, it is certain 
that their knowledge did not extend 
nearly so far; but supposing it did, and 
that by Riphat, France (as some authors 
will have it), or Gaul, was intended by 
it, Great Britain, and every place north 
of the 44th degree of north latitude, 
were comprehended by Job in the 
“‘empty space,” what then becomes of 
“‘Ganganelli’s” theory ? for I take it he 
is bound to shew that the British isles, 
the north of Germany, in fact, every 
country beyond lat. 44 N. were excepted 
or not in the expression—“ He stretch- 
eth out the north over the empty space.” 
The objection, if it holds in Ganganelli's 
case, equally hold against all those who 
were presumptuous enough to disregard 
the text, and discover countries north of 
the places then known. 

M. Malte Brun, in his Precis de la 
Geographie Universelle, treating of the 
geographical knowledge of the Hebrews, 
says—‘* Placed in the vicinity ofa city, 
to which so many nations resorted, the 
Hebrews, who themselves sold to the 
Tyrians their corn, their oils, and the 
other productions of their soil, could not 
undoubtedly rest entirely ignorant of 
the geographical knowledge possessed 
by the capital of Phenicia. But in re- 
straining the sphere of Hebraic geo- 
graphy within a limit, which scarcely 
extends beyond the Caucasus to the 
north, the Archipelago of Greece to the 
west, and the mouth of the Arabian 
gulph to the south, we think we have 
more exactly appreciated the true spirit 
of the ancient monuments of Judea (the 
sacred writings), than those too zealous 
commentators, according to whom Moses 

retended to inform us, how the whole 
habitable world was divided by lot 
amongst the descendants of Noah. Can 
we reasonably attribute to Moses notions 
on the west and north of Europe, when 
amongst the Hebrew writers, who were 
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posterior to him eight or ten centuries 
the Chaldeans and the Medes, natives of 
the regions where the Euphrates takes 
its source, are painted as people inhabyt. 
ing the country where day and nig\jt 
meet at the utmost confines of the hes. 
ven and the earth?” Vol. 1. p. 24. 
But if Job cannot be supposed to have 
in view the interdiction of our polar ex. 
peditions, if he even did not mean to 
include in the empty space all the coun. 
tries north of Italy, or perhaps of Chal- 
dea, what did he mean, for, as an inspired 
writer, he must have meant something? | 
confess my inability to state precisely his 
meaning, but I think it evident that as 
only one world (the earth), was known in 
the time of Job, that asthe sun and all the 
planets were supposed to move round it, 
Job fancied that whatever was beyond 
the known limits of geography, was 
empty space, or that in which the pla. 
netary bodies moved. [ concede thus 
much to please Ganganelli; for as tomy 
own part, I regard the whole book of 
Job as a fine poem, in which the poetic 
license has not been spared, and such 
has been the opinion of many great and 
good Christians in all ages. As to Gan- 
ganelli’s discovery that the icebergs are 
the ‘* dead things” spoken of in Job, it 
is wonderful, and worthy the name of a 
pope, though I had rather your corre- 
spondent had chosen any other than that 
of the ever to be revered Clement XIV. 
As he has chosen a papal signature, he is 
doubtless aware that in the Romish 
church Job is made the patron of per- 
sons afflicted with a nameless malady, 
and that his feast is held the 10th May. 
“ volunt nonnulli Sanctum Job peculia- 
rem patronum esse eorum qui lue venerea 
laborant aut eam curant.”’—Molanus in 
Diario Medicar. Ecclesiast. p.68. 
All this proves, that where one writes 
wrong, there’s ten who judge amiss. 
Whether my opinions be correct or not 
I abandon themas they are to their fate. 
I think, with submission to Ganganelli, 
that a passage cannot specially apply to 
the polar expedition, which equally ap- 
plied to all discoveries to the north of 
the geographical knowledge of the He- 
brews; if he thinks otherwise he 3 
welcome. , OMICROS. 





ORIGINAL LETTERS OF DAVID GARRICK. 
May 7th, 1760. 


THOUGH I wrote so lately to ™Y 
dear friend, I must say three words 1 
him by this post. The Sick Monkey }8 
published, and makes a noise. It was 
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thought at first to bea terrible satire, 
and none of the papers (so much were 
their authors and publishers my friends), 
would advertise it. But at present they 
begin to find out the joke, and the sale 
will be a great one. Itis a most pro- 
found secret who is the author, and I 
beg that vou will keep it so. The secret 
is of great consequence. I have met 
with a most gracious reception at court, 
but 1 have not vet answered the general 
question from all sorts of people—Whe- 
ther I shall act again ? 

Our stage is at present in a declining 
state, and must have some assistance 
from me either as actor, manager,or both. 
Heaven only knows (if it concerns itself 
with such insignificant beings), what will 
become of me. But let what will happen, 
I shall ever think with pleasure and 
gratitude of all my friends at Paris, and 
particularly of my most amiable one in 
the Rue St. Roch. My best wishes and 
services will always wait upon my best 
friends in the Rue Royale, to whom 
my wife begs her most grateful respects. 

Yours for ever, my dear Suard, 
D. GaRRIcr. 

Tell my friend Abbé Morellet, that I 
am to dine next week with M. Town- 
send, and then he shall hear from me. 
Igo into the country to-morrow, from 
whence you shall have a letter. I have 
been in a whirlwind ever since I have 
been here.— Adieu. 

I am going to the House of Commons, 
toattend the Regency bill. It has passed 
the Lords. 





Hampton, July 18th, 1766. 

I hope, my dear and amiable friend, 
will not imagine that I have wilfully ne- 
ected to answer his last most agreeable 
tter, which brought. me word of his 
connection with one of the most charm- 
young ladies I ever convers’d with. 
Thave long been a most profest admirer 
of Mrs. Suard, and thought it the greatest 
impeachment of the French taste (which 
you so much plume yourselves upon), 
that so amiable a creature should remain 
Unmarried: But you are the happy Jason 
mM possession of the inestimable fleece, 
I wish from my soul that it was a 

n one..Mrs. Garrick (who has often 

not with the greatest satisfaction), 

MY extravagant praises of Miss Pan- 
Kouke, sends with me her most sincere 
COngratulations to Mrs. Suard, and hopes 
to have the pleasure of seeing her next 
year as happy as she deserves to be, and 
% wewish her. I have long intended 
send you an answer to your last cri- 


tique upon our theatre, but I have been 
so often interrupted by business and 
sickness, and my zeal has carried me 
into some warmth and length, that (con- 
sidering my antagonist), my prudence 
has got the better of my passion, and [ 
have wisely retir’d from the battle. 
However I shall have something to say 
to your infidelity in general abdut Shak- 
speare and our stage; and when my 3 
vol. of nonsense appear, you shall know 
my mind alittle in a preface. I hope 
you will not find me bigotted to our 
errors, for we have a multitude, but then 
I hope I may without offence endeavour 
to convince our good neighbours (who 
think there is no salvation out of their 
own dramatic pale), that we have merits, 
which their prejudices blind them from 
seeing, or the ignorance of our language, 
and manners, will even make them inca- 
pable of tasting. I will venture to prove, 
that there is not one French author, 
from their highest Voltaire down to their 
lowest Ablé Le Blanc, who understand 
accurately any three speeches together 
of Shakspeare—and yet these are the 
gentlemen from whom the nation in 
general take their ideas of our theatre. 
The absurd blunders of the abbé are not 
worthy of criticism, but it will be much 
to the honour of Shakspeare, and to our 
stage in general, that the wilful and other 
mistakes of such a genius as Voltaire, 
should be published, and I will not rest 
in my bed till his imjustice and want of 
candour be exposed—for the conse- 
quences — 

Tradam protervis in mare criticum, §e. 

I suppose it will be no small arause- 
ment to you and the rest of my friends, 
to hear that M. Rousseau has behaved 
to Mr. David Hume as he formerly did to 
his other friends. Mr. Hume has pro- 
curd him a pension from our king’s pri- 
vate purse, of a hundred guineas a-year, 
for which he has written a most abusive 
letter to him, calling noir and coquin. 
Pray let my dear Baron d Holback and 
M. Grimm know this.—How must they 
smile, when they know that Rousseau’s 
best friend and champion, and who took 
his part very warmly a few months 
ago, now finds himself in the same pre- 
dicament with the rest of his much- 
abused friends. If Becket has wrote to 
you about a mistake in sending me one 
sheet of the Dictionnaire Encyclopedie 
for another, I must desire the friend 
who sends it to me, will take care to 
send it right, and in such a manner that 
it may come to me bien propre. Once 
more let me pay my devoirs to your fair 
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lady, wishing you and her every felicity 
this world can afford. D. GARRICK. 





Hampton, June 14th, 1769. 

You cannot imagine my dear and most 
valuable friend, what pleasure I receiv'd 
at the receipt of your last kind and affec- 
tionate letter. Let me assure you once 
for all, that neither time or absence can 
diminish that friendship for you, which 
my heart rejoices, and my pride glories 
in. I will not despair of seeing you in 
my temple of Shakspeare, confessing 
your infidelity, and bowing your head 
to the god of my idolatry, as he himself 
s0 well expresses it. Mrs. Garrick and 
I have not once been happier than ordi- 
nary by the Thames’ side, without wish- 
ing that some of our friends of the Rue 
Royale were partaking with us, our little 
sweet place at Hampten. I assure you 
that the sight of the Abbé Coger last 
week made my heart leap; I knew him 
very little, and, entre nous, I think not 
highly of his talents, but yet I have seen 
him with the holy ones, and I will ho- 
nour and respect him for it. M. Monin 
and he with another French gentleman 
are to give me a day next week at 
Hampton, when we shall throw all the 
dramatic critics and critical refinements 
into the Thames, and sacrifice to Shak- 
speare. 

I have sent you what my idleness and 
dissipation at Paris would not permit me 
to execute, and what a multiplicity of 
business and friendly congratulations 
since | have been at home obliged me to 
defer till this moment. Your last letter 
rous’d me from my lethargy, and I could 
not bear your very gentle and kind re- 
proof of my promise without immediate- 
ly doing my best to perform it: I have 
sent you the sketch of Preville, which I 
wish more worthy of your acceptance. 
Our little friend Colman (who hopes you 
have receiv'd his Terence, and which is 
much approv'd of here), begs that I will 
print it in the St. James's Chronicle, 
which perhaps I may next week. My 
servant has copy dit, and has made some 
mistakes. 1 beg that you will correct 
any that I may have made in my descrip- 
tion of the characters Preville performs, 
and omit any part of it which may not 
please you. I am very sincere in this 
request, for, without a compliment, you 
are mihi magnus Apollo. 

I have not said all that might be said 
upon Preville ; ] have given the bright 
side without the shades. The picture 
perhaps may suffer, but my kindness to 
Preville appears the better for it; I had 
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rather be thought a good friend, than , 
fine painter. I am proud to subscribe 
to his merits, and I think he honours his 
profession. Will you oblige me so far 
as to put the inclos'd letter into you; 
petite poste, and to let all my friends 
know (and you know who they are), that 
they have an humble servant here who 
will be happy to serve them in England. 
Vale, mio amico carissimo. 

D. GarRriox, 

Pray tell the Abbé Morellet that | 
have done his business most effectually 
here. [ have spoke to M. Townsend 
(now paymaster-general of the forces, 
and who was formerly first lord of trade) 
about his scheme. He will lend him 
any books he has, and so will the Secre- 
tary of Ireland, both my _ particular 
friends. If he will send me a list of 
those English books he has, U will send 
him (by their advice), others that he 
ought to have. 

August 21, 1770, 
My Dear M. Svarp, 

[ have this moment receiv'd your most 
friendly letter, and thank you ten thou- 
sand times for your very kind indicationof 
me from the negligence (as you say he is 
a good man, I shall call it by no worse a 
name,) of M. Grosley. JI have been so 
busy by the death of a relation, who has 
left his affairs among me and my brothers, 
that 1 have not yet had a moment's lei- 
sure to look over Londres. | I shall begin 
directly ; a man of reading told me two 
days ago that he never read so ridiculous 
a book as Londres in his life. Te parti- 
cularly took notice of the unaccountable 
mistakes he has made about the most 
common things and persons. _[ will send 
you alist of ‘em in alittle time. Tho’ 
our theatre opens the 19th of next 
month, I must go to Bath. I have a sort 
of flying gout, which I must keep under 
by the Bath waters. 1 will tell you a 
secret which is known only to my wife 
and a few select friends; at the end of 
the next theatrical campaign, I shall 
write up over my door castus artemque 
repono. 

Our friend Becket is much oblig’d to 
you for your care, and begs you will 
keep his manuscript till you hear farther 
from him. I have sent you the fourth 
volume of Baretti, which I must entreat 
you to accept from me. Parvum magn 
pignus amoris habe.—Ever and most af- 
fectionately, ; 

D. Garrick, 

My best love and faith to Rue Roya'é. 

Mrs, Garrick. presents her love t¢ all. 
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Present my compliments and services to 
the Abbé Arnauld. 

Baretti will be sent to-morrow to M. 
Frances, chargé des affaires, &c. 





Adelphi, Friday, April 19, 1773. 
My Dear More ter, 

I receiv'd your letter yesterday, and 
sent a man away with it directly to our 
friend Dr. Hawksworth. He sent me 
word that he shall send over the copy 
and the plates by the first conveyance, as 
you will see by the inclos’d note. You 
must know, my dear friend, that the doc- 
tor is chosen an India director. We 
have all been at work for him, and his 
good character, with the good offices of 
his friends, have done the business. He 
has been indeed very busy since the elec- 
tion, and I suppose has neglected your 
affair among a hundred others. I must 
desire you for the future to write di- 
rectly to him about this business between 
you; for 1 have rather been angry with 
him for not sending to you sooner. He 
has some excuse of late on account of 
his late fatigue and success at the India- 
house; but L can’t bear neglect for my 
friends and myself, and so I fairly told 
him with some warmth. Therefore I 
once more entreat you to write to him 
directly, or whenever you please; but 
say nothing of what I have told you 
above that pass’d between us. His ad- 
dress now must be I'v John Hawksworth, 
Esq. at the India-house, Leaden Hall 
Street, London ; or you may direct your 
letter in French, which will be same 
thing. Don’t imagine that I want to 
spare any pains to serve you, or oblige 
you, but I have been vex’d about this 
matter, and could wish (unless you or 
my good friend Suard think otherwise) 
that this particular business was trans- 
acted between yourselves, for any other 
lam always, and I ever shall be, at your 
aud his service. Will you do mea fa- 
Your, to ask M. Le Kain if he did not 


_Tecommend a M. Bedel to my notice? 


there was likewise a note for Mademoi- 
‘elle Dusmenil to the same purpose. He 
cate to me, I did him all the service in 
iy power for so short a time, and recom- 
mended him in writing (which I seldom 
do). He promis’d to call upon me to 
an answer to M. Le Kain; but he 
"ever call’d since, nor has had the com- 
to send a note. I am vex'd 
tit. When you see the divine 
Clairon give her an affectionate salute 
forme, with a gentle squeeze, for I love 
“@Ronour her. I shad! send her a love- 
Wter by Mademoiselle Heinel, who is a 


delicious young woman! Pray let the 
Baron d’'Holback and Madame Le Ba- 
ronne know they are always in the minds 
and hearts of the Garricks. Need I de- 
sire you to remember me to the choice 
spirits [ us’d to converse with in the most 
affectionate manner? The Diderots, 
Grims, Marmontels, &c. &c: and esne- 
cially to M. and Madame Suard, the last 
of whom I was wise enough to be in love 
with before he was. I have read the se- 
cond letter to Voltaire, by Clement; is 
it not tiresome and dull! If this young 
man is one of your rising geniuses— 
Damnosa quid non imminuit dies? &e. 
Alas, poor France!—Ever thine, most 
affectionately, D. GARRICK. 

Mrs. Garrick sends her best wishes to 
all and every one. 

{ write this scrawl with the gout in my 
thumb and forefinger. 

To Mr. Suarp. 
Adelphi, March Tth, 1776, 
My Dear Sir, 

Ten thousand thanks for your great 
and friendly civilities to Dr. King. He 
speaks of you all with the warmest gra- 
titude. Pray let my dear friend, the 
Chevalier de Chatelleux, know that I 
am, on his account, a very miserable mor- 
tal. He sent me a letter some time 
ago, which, upon my honour, I can no 
more read, than if it was written in the 
Chinese language. I would have spoken 
to some French decypherer to have ex- 
plained it, but fearing there may be 
some business, | have not yet dared to 
put it into other hands. If he will give 
me leave to do so, I shall be happy ; for 
indeed, tho’ I love and honour him so 
much, [have no profit or pleasure from 
his correspondence. Pray present Mrs. 
Garrick’s and my most affectionate re- 
spects to him: you must likewise let my 
most dear and worthy Baron d’Holback 
know that his kindnesses and attentious 
to us, when at Paris, are. never out of 
our hearts and minds: pray remember 
that Madame La Baronne is always in- 
cluded in our grateful remembrances : 
I have taken care that you shall have 
Burney’s History of Musick directly. 
Pray present my best compliments to 
M. Abbé Arnaud—if you forget to say 
every thing that is sincere and affec- 
tionate on our part to Mrs. Suard, and 
all our dear female friends we were con- 
nected with in France, you will for the 
first time be unjust and unfriendly. As 
for the essay you left in my hands, by 
our friend M. Diderot, you may depend 
upon my consideriug it well, and writing 
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my remarks upon it. Now for the other 
business :—An author who writes a 
piece of any kind whatever of five acts, 
is entitled to the third, sixth, and ninth 
night, and has no other profit from the 
theatre, but his liberty of the house. We 
have never had a three-act piece without 
a petite piece to make up the night’s en- 
tertainment, and then it is the same thing 
with a performance of 5 acts; how- 
ever I should allot 2 benefits the 3d and 
6th night for a 3-act piece; and the 
author of a farce, or any kind of piece 
acted after the first piece, is entitled to 
the 6th night. Should a performance 
have an extraordinary success, as at pre- 
sent the Duenna has at Covent Garden, 
which has already been play’d 99 nights, 
then the managers will give the author 
of such a piece a 4th night during the 
run—butsuch 4th night cannot be claim’d 
by the author, it isafree gift from the 
manager for extraordinary merit. The 
managers of both theatres have agreed 
not to perform any of the new picces 
which shall be done at either house, till 
the theatre where any new performance 
is first acted have enjoy'd it two seasons, 
then it becomes common property. An 
author, who has his entrées for writing a 
piece at one house has no privileges at 
the other. There can be no inconveni- 
ence arising from the manner of settling 
the profits of an author—he has his 
nights or night for his benefit, and there 
it ends, The copy-right is his own. The 
profits, with his copy-money, have some- 
times risen to 8 or 9 hundred, and some- 
times a thousand pounds. I can say no 
more, but that [am ever and most af- 
fectionately your 
D. GaRRick. 





LITERARY COMPETITION. 
MR. EDITOR, 

THE munificent premium, which the 
proprietors of your Magazine have offer- 
ed towards the encouragement of na- 
tive genius and the cultivation of know- 
ledge and study of our modern literary 
history, reminds me of one which was 
offered in a neighbouring country some 
years back, under circumstances that dis- 
play a spirit of patriotism well worthy of 
imitation. 

In the year 1781, the French academy 
received the following anonymous let- 
ter: 

‘«« Sirs, 

«‘One, who is a lover of the sciences and 
conceives them to be useful to mankind, 
is desirous of instituting a prize, to be 
bestowed on that work which may be 


Literary Competition, 








[ Dec. 1, 


deemed to confer the greatest benefit oy 
society at large ; be ita sermon, or a play, 
or a novel,—whether in poetry or prose: 
— be its subject history or jurisprudence: 
—be ita moral or a political essay, a 
memoir on science or art, or a learned 
enquiry ;—in short, let its subject he. 
long to any class that can be named, none 
are to be excluded. The issue of the 
competition is not to depend on a ques. 
tion previously propounded ; nor is any- 
thing more required then a simple de. 
claration on the judges’ part, * that, of 
all the productions of the preceding year, 
which have come to their knowledee, the 
one, which they specify, appears to be 
the best calculatedto promote the wel- 
fare of mankind.” I leave it to the aca- 
demy to decide, whether or not its own 
members be admitted to contend for the 
prize. 

« A sum of twelve thousand livres is 
herewith deposited for the foregoing 
purpose. The interest of this sum is to 
be expended upon a gold medal, which 
it is to constitute the prize. 

“The following circumstance is the 
origin of this proposal :—A geometrician 
once ridiculed a play, which was univer- 
sally applauded, because,—it demonstrat- 
ed nothing. This was unjust. But 
surely no wrong is committed wherea 
member of the state, in forming his 
judgment of a book, asks, of what use it 
can be ? Such is the question to which 
I would now direct the attention of the 
academy. Literature has been repre- 
sented as one of the scourges of society; 
let her step forward in her own vindica- 
tion. Itis said that we are a thoughtless, 
frivolous people ; this is a point I will 
not take upen myself to decide ; yet I see 
a nation of idlers turning their backs on 
the monuments of genius and rushing 
daily after farces and pantomimes ; [ he- 
hold novels, of which mediocrity is the 
characteristic, passing through nuine- 
rous editions, whilst a serious and pro- 
found work, however esteemed, is not 
read ; I see authors, deserving of a name 
with posterity, celebrated, sought after, 
and applauded on no other grounds, 
than for some excrescences of their se 
nius, whereof they are themselves asian 
ed.—At a time when our presses até 
groaning under pamphlets, we are dest- 
tute of a History of France that is 
be read, nor less so of a code of jurispru- 
dence, of a collection of the results of a0 
experience applied to our climate, &c. &¢- 
It does appear to me, that in this chaoti¢ 
state of things the leaders in the literary 
field should come forward, and s*y 
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Venice in the 


every one who is running so ignoble a 
race! * Lo! such should be your goal!’ 
—and to the nation itself, « Behold! 
these are. the men to whom you owe the 
rreatest debt !” . 

The academy received this proposal 
with feelings of fervent gratitude and 
esteem, and accepted the proffered sum 
onthe following conditions: 

“1. Among the productions of the 
greatest public utility which may appear 
in the course of the vear, the preference 
shall be given to that which is distin- 
guished above the rest by superior style 
and treatment of its subject; because 
these will procure it the greatest number 
of readers, and afford the best pledge of 
its fulfilling the founder’s object. 

« 2. Theological and juristical polemics 
as well as political treatises, which are 
not approved of by the existing govern- 
ment, shall be excluded from competi- 
tion. 

« 3. The works must be written in the 
French language, though the author may 
be a foreigner. 

«4, The distribution of the prize may 
be postponed ; cr the prize itself may be 
divided or doubled, as circumstances 
may dictate. 

«5. No member of the academy can 
be permitted to contend for it.” 

These regulations having received the 
founder's approbation, the object of the 
prize was made public: and 1¢ is a re- 
markable circumstance, reflecting honour 
onthe female sex, that a lady was the 
first who obtained this distinguished 

ize. The ‘ Conversations d’Emilie,” 

Mad. d’Epinay, obtained the gold 
medal in 1782. Berquin received it in 
1783, for his «« Ami des Enfans.” 
I am, Sir, 
your's, &c. S. 





VENICE IN THE SPRING OF IS19. 
(Extracted from the unpublished Journal 
of GENERAL DE LA Harps.) 

{1 HAD not seen this former Queen 
ofthe Ocean for thirty-eight years, and 
the first thing that struck me was the 
tall nnmber of vessels that [ saw on 
‘the canal, which extends along the large 
aid beautiful road leading from Padua 
© Zusine, opposite Venice. Formerly 
this eanal was covered with boats, gon- 

‘and vessels of every description, 
Which crossed eaeh other in all direc- 
tious; and loaded with goods or travel- 

Showed the vicinity of a flourishing 
- The same difference between for- 
meriy and now appeared again on enter- 
aS city en the great canal, which 
EW Monruty MaG.—No. 71. 
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was not now,as it used to -be, covered 
with gondolas, barks, and ships. The 
most beautiful palaces stand along this 
great canal, once one of the most de- 
lightful and populous quarters of the 
city; at present many of these palaces 
are uninhabited, many are fallen into 
ruins, others are sold to be pulled down. 
The place of St. Mark, and the Canal de 
la Giudeca, offer subject for the same 
observations. Nothing could equal the 
lively and crowded scene which the 
furmer presented, when Venice was an 
independent city. Those travellers who 
have given us so many interesting de- 
scriptions of it, would now be not a little 
astonished to meet with nothing of what 
had formerly caught their attention, ex- 
cept buildings; even the coffee-houses 
possess none of their former splendour. 


The civil governor of the kingdom of. 


Lombardy and Venice inhabits that part 
of the Procuratia which Napoleon had 
made his palace, and rebuilt; an elegant 
terrace, planted with trees, commands the 
broad and deep canal of the Porto Mer- 
cantile of Venice. Once it was covered 
with merchantmen; now, on the con- 
trary, the neighbourhood of Triest, the 
continually increasing difficulty of the 
entrance of the port of Venice, the over- 
throw of the Republic, and probably also 
the new system of government, have had 
a bad effect on its navigation: stat no- 
minis umbra. 

The Canal de Ja Giudeca is undoubt- 
edly the finest to be seen in Venice. 
Along it stand the most remarkable 
buildings ; fur example, the Procurazia, 
la Piazzetta, with the two pillars, on one 
of which stood the Lion of St. Mark, 
the Ducal palace, the magnificent 
churches of St. Giorgio Maggiore and 
del Redemptore, and the Sclavonian 
quay, to which adjoins a public garden, 
made by order of Napoleon. 

The ducal palace, the architecture of 
which is striking, but not very tasteful, 
is now inhabited by the chanceries of 
the new government. The lion's jaws, 
which stood open under the colonnade of 
the ground-story, for informers, have 
disappeared; the inscription of Denunzie 
Segrete is no longer read. Would to 
God that with the name, the thing itself 
mayalso have vanished! It might have been 
proper, as a wholesome warning to high 
officers, to leave in their place the mar- 
ble tablets, upon which the sentences 
pronounced against criminals of rank 
were inscribed. 

The saloon of the Great Council, and 
the Pregadi, are ornamented with many 
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338 Venice in the 
historical paintings, in which Paul Vero- 
nese, ‘l'intoretto, Palma, &c. &c. repre- 
sent the great deeds in the History of 
Venice. ‘The Dandalo, the Contarini, 
the Badoe, the Morosini, &c. may re- 
cognise their forefathers in the Doges 
and heroes of those times. But whata 
dreadful shuddering must seize them, 
when they view these monuments of 
national glory in their present state! I 
pity them if they have not the means to 
remove: but if they possess them, they 
must resemble very little those great 
men from whom they are descended, 
since they can endure the torment of 
witnessing the funeral obsequies of their 
country. I could not conquer the un- 
easy sensation which I felt, when I pass- 
ed through that imposing desert, called 
the Marine Arsenal, accompanied by a 
very well informed man, who bore one 
of the most celebrated names in history, 
and explained every thing to me with as 
perfect composure, as if no manes of his 
ancestors dwelt in these halls, which an- 
nounced their great deeds. What is it 
that has produced this moral degeneracy? 
It is because, for a long time, national 
spirit has no longer prevailed in Venice! 
Several descendants of the twelve tri- 
bunes, who in the seventh century elect- 
ed the first Doge, have solicited the titles 
of counts or barons. 

The institution of the terrible Council 
of Ten, the necessary result of the un- 
just operation executed by the Doge 
Gradenigo, may be considered as the 
slow poison which led Venice to its de- 
struction. Several families succeeded in 
making the cause of the public their own. 
It was the fruit of the terror, inspired by 
the merciless severity of the Council of 
Ten, that at last not a single person re- 
mained in Venice who deserved to be 
called a citizen: and, what has happen- 
ed no where else, the approach of danger 
did not inflame any of those ardent souls 
who despise danger when the deliver- 
anee of their country is at stake. Ve- 
nice fell, though it had at its command 
two. hundred armed and equipped gun- 
boats, fifteen thousand good soldiers can- 
toned in the Lagunes, and above nine 
hundred pieces of cannon mounted in the 
batteries. Inexpugnable on the side ef 
the Lagunes, but more so on that of the 
sea; there is no stronger military situa- 
tion in Europe. But the country had 
ceased to exist. The chief persons of 
the state cared only for their possessions 
on the terra firma, and the commanders 
of the armed foree did not dare to save 
the country, in spite of the Council of 
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Ten, as they knew very well that in q 
few months the Decemvirs would have 
them seized and strangled, for having had 
the boldness to act without waiting fy, 
their commands. r 

J had the curiosity to visit the apart. 
ments and the prisons of that terrible 
council. Formerly no Venetian passed, 
without trembling, this fatal door, over 
which was inscribed: Capi de’ Dieci. Now 
the signs of terror have disappeared. The 
apartments of the Council of Ten, and of 
the state inquisitors, are connected with a 
secret staircase, by which the victing 
were led. Some were brought down 
from the prisons known by the name of 
Picmbi, the leads, because they were 4i- 
tuated under the leads of the Ducal Pa- 
lace. Other victims were led by a stair- 
case to the Bridge of Sighs (pont des sou- 
pirs), and from thence into the dreadful 
subterraneous vaults which were built on 
a level with a solitary canal, and were so 
damp that the wood in them was rotten, 
One of these vaults was used for strang. 
ling the prisoners. The criminal, who 
was brought with a rope round his neck 
into this chamber of death, was placed 
before an iron grating, behind which, in 
an adjoining passage, stood the execu- 
tioner, who took hold of the end of the 
string, and with a screw put an end to 
the being of the unhappy person, whose 
corpse was thrown, with a stone round 
his neck, into the canal through a wn- 
dow, the gratings of which opened for 
these works of darkness. 

I cannot express the profound indig- 
nation which seized me amidst tliese 
silent testimonies of human perversity. 
People admire, and I have no objection 
to admit the great character displayed 
by Venice in critical moments ; but itis 
impossible for a brave man, of whatever 
political persuasion he may be, when he 
visits the monuments from which J am 
just returned, not to congratulate Eu 
rope on the disappearance of this dread- 


ful instrument of tyranny, which was » 


begun to be imitated elsewhere. 

In wandering through these apart- 
ments of aristocratical vengeance, you 
begin to perceive, how it could be possi- 
ble for a republic, so mighty as Venice 
was, to fall so unworthily and shame- 
fully, The explanation of this engme 
is written on the walls of the Councile! 


Ten. There is written a great lesson to 


to all states, but partieularly to inde- 
pendent states, that when the hour! 
danger approaches the moral strength ef 
the state alone, can be its anchor ¢ 
safety. 
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J now return to more pleasing sub- 


jects. In the saloon of the Academy of 


the Fine Arts are the finest pictures of 
the first masters of the Fenclualined : 
here is a large picture by Titiang@ferhaps 
the most beautiful of his works. ‘This 
collection of the works of the greatest 
masters affords amateurs and artists the 
opportunity to compare them, and will 
protect many master-pieces from de- 
struction, with which they are threaten- 
ed by the dampness of the churches. 

The want and the necessity of paying 
their debts has obliged many noblemen 
toseil the most beautiful pictures which 
they inherited from their forefathers, so 
that you cannot depend on the old de- 
scriptions of picture galleries. On visit- 
ing the collection of pictures in the 
Palazzo Nani, I observed the helm ofa 
hero of this name, which hung on the 
wall of the Corridor, or hall, through 
which you pass in the palaces of the Ve- 
netian nobility to the chambers them- 
selves. It seems that this custom of the 
Romans, which is so well calculated to 
excite generous emulation, was imitated 
by the Venetians, whose republic is, as 
it were, the link which connects the time 
of the Romans with ours. What sor- 
rowful reflections must the young Ve- 
netians of the present day make, if they 
are told the signification of these decora- 
tions, which are often covered with ig- 
noble dust ! 

The four bronze horses stand again 
on their old place over the gateway of 
St.Mark. They stood better before the 
Tuilleries, only they ought not te have 
been yoked to the triumphal car of the 
on enemy that liberty ever had. 

hen I saw them arrive, and put up at 
Paris, 1 asked myself, thinking of their 
different journies, whither are they yet 
togo? At that time I did not think that 
I'should see them depart again; and who 
knows if American fleets may not in the 
course of a century fetch them from Eu- 

» when the arts and sciences leave 
this quarter of the globe, to continue 
the progress which they have long made 

the east to the west. 
_ AS a military station Venice has not 
ts @qual in Europe. Even if the terra 
were conquered, Venice would not 
‘om that account, and the forces col- 
here would be at all times able, 
Without being attacked themselves, to 
mdettake expeditions with a great force 
mst the Continent, which a ol 
‘possession of the latter for a long 

time doubtful. 
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ANCIENT AMERICA. 
MR. EDITOR, 

THOUGH much has been said in re- 
gard to the probable course of population 
of the great western continent, yet that 
question still seems hid in extraordinary 
obscurity. It is true, indeed, that our 
great circumnavigator Cook, by his accu- 
rate survey of Behring’s Straits, has 
shown that the passage of people, even 
in their rudest state of civilization, was 
perfectly practicable from the north- 
eastern point of Siberia to the American 
shore, as soon as population had ex- 
tended thus far in Asia; but unless that 
emigration had taken place at a very re- 
mote period indeed, there could not have 
been time, agreeable to the most received 
theories, for the various distinctions of 
national character that are found amongst 
the aborigines, as well asin manners and 
in language. We may well be permitted 
then to look to other sources for that 
diversity; and the most probable idea 
that first presents itself is, that America 
has received her population at different 
periods, and from different countries. 

I now address you on this subject 
because two very extraordinary facts 
have lately come out, which seem to 
throw considerable light upon it: but 
before I proceed to them I shall just ob- 
serve thatthe north-eastern part of North 
America was evidently peopled from 
Greenland, and that from northern Eu- 
rope; nay, we have good reason to be- 
lieve thateven Newfoundland was known 
to the Norwegians long before the days 
of Columbus or Cabot. Even the story 
of the Cambrian adventurer, Madoc, does 
not seem so mucha fable as it has by 
many been supposed to be. With re- 


_ spect to Mexico and Peru, it is not im- 


possible that stragglers, from the far-ex- 
tended Malayan nation, may have found 
their way across the ocean. Let us pro- 
ceed, however, at once to the*facts al- 
luded to. 

If resemblance in particular manners 
and customs can be considered as point- 
ing out a probable co-origin of nations, 
it seems as if the chivalrous trial by duel, 
brought into the civilized regions of Eu- 
rope by its Gothic over-runners, may also 
have been carried into the wilds of Loui- 
siana by Scythian emigrants by the way 
of Behring’s Straits; as a strong, though 
rude, resemblance of it may be found in 
a custom known to exist in the tribe of 
the Natchez, amongst whom a personal 
assault always leads to a public challenge ; 
after which the parties meet before the 
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assembled tribe, the appellant or chal- 
lenger armed, the respondent without 
any weapon of offence. Every thing 
being prepared for the ceremony,’ the 
parties hastily approach each other ; the 
respondent bares his breast, the challen- 
ger fires and shoots him, then calmly re- 
loading his musquet presents it to the son 
or nearest relative of his dying adver- 
sary, retreats some paces, points to his 
own heart, and receives the mortal 
wound, as the point of honour requires 
that both should perish. 

Now, sir, as no custom similar to this 
has been found amongst the Asiatic na- 
tions, nor amongst the newly-discovered 
inhabitants of the South Sea, it is at 
least worthy of investigation how far it 
may be traced to Scythian or Gothic 
origin. 

The second point to which I allude is 
the fact, that the Brazilian district upon 
the banks of the Rio Negro; the per- 
sonal names of the inhabitants are evi- 
dently of Hebrew or Syriac origin, such 
as David, Jacob, Joal, and many 
others. 

This leads us to contemplate an early 
period in the history of navigation, when 
the Phenicians were actually in the ha- 
bit of circumnavigating the African con- 
tinent, and of returning to Europe by 
reversing their route. Now we can 
readily conceive that proper names, com- 
mon in other parts of Syria, were in use 
amongst the inhabitants of Tyre and 
wean, and in their Carthaginian co- 

ony. 

fn these early ages, before the inven- 
tion of the compass, or its introduction 
into use in Europe overland from China, 
sea voyages were always performed close 
along shore; a mode of navigation for 
which, and [ speak from experience, the 
eastern coast of Africa is well adapted, 
both in regard to winds and weather. 
But on the western side of that continent 
the winds are more variable, and might 
readily blow off coasting vessels into the 
open ocean, where they would fall into 
the limits of the S. E. trade wind, 
against which those ill-fuund vessels, 
would strive in vain,’ especially as they 
could haye no idea of the modern mode 
of circuitous navigation across the trades 
into the variables. The natural result 
then would be, that such vessels must be 
driven upon the Brazilian coast; perhaps 
having women on board, but if not, their 
crews intermarrying with the females of 
such tribes as they might find there, and 
perpetuating their proper names, even 
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though the remainder of their language 
should be lost. 


L, 





THE GEYSER IN ICELAND. 


IN the course of the last summer, Mr. 
Menge, a naturalist, from Hanau, who is 
already known by several works, and ag 
member of learned societies, has under- 
taken a mineralogical tour to Iceland, 
where he safely arrived at the capital of 
the southern part of the island on the 
oth of July, and has sent from thence 
the following very interesting observya- 
tions on the hot springs of Iceland and 
their eruptions, to the Wetteravian So- 
ciety of Natural History :— 

“On the eighth of July, at eleven 
o'clock at night, I reached the Geyser. 
I had my tent put up in such a manner 
that I could overlook the whole ground 
of the hot springs, which was about sixty 
paces from the Strock, an hundred paces 
from the Geyser, and about as far from 
the Little Geyser. I immediately alighted 
from my horse, and hastened to the 
Great Geyser, from which thick clouds of 
vapour ascended. It was quiet, and the 
tunnel was full of water. After about 
five minutes, I heard from below three 
smart shocks; upon this the boiling water 
rose, and then subsided. After the lapse of 
a quarter of an hour, the water rose 
again, and [ heard two similar shocks. 
A cold north wind forced me to the edge 
of the basin, where I was warmed by the 
heat of the water. Several shocks soon 
followed, which were always rapidly re- 
peated till the noise resembled a cannon- 
ade. The body of water now began to 
rise, and presently about twelve colossal 
pyramids of water rose up successively : 
their rising was exactly like the discharge 
of sky-rockets. After about ten minutes 
it was quiet again, and I went in to the 
basin to the tabe, in which the water had 
fallen about three feet. On the 9th of 
July, I hurried, at six o'clock in the 
morning, from my tent to the Geyser, 
after having heard several loud shocks as 
L awoke. The whole basin was full ot 
water; no eruption followed. Alter 
having in vain waited the whole of the 
forenoon for a perfect eruption of the 
Geyser, (for every half hour it made @ 
noise, upon which the water boiled up 
from two to four feet, and the basin over- 
flowed on all sides,) I began to mineral- 
ogize and examine the adjacent hills. 4 “4 
wards two o'clock I heard a continues 
noise at a distance: I ascended an emt 
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nence and saw the Strock project its 
water in the air. 1 now quickly descend- 
ed, and just approached it when -the 
eruption gained its complete strength. 
At the beginning the water rose by fits 
in rapid succession, and then the column 
rising perpendicularly with a thundering 
noise, remained unaltered for a full half 
hour. At the summit it divided itself 
into six, eight, or twelve pyramids, of 
which, sometimes one, sometimes an- 
other, shot up with the rapidity’ of 
lightning: the whole mass of water 
changed into a cloud of vapour, which 
was driven by the north wind in a hori- 
zontal direction, and formed a right 
angle with the column. ‘The water fell 
from the cloud like a heavy rain, so that 
the cloud, with the falling rain, and the 
noise in the tube of the Strock, had en- 
tirely the appearance of a heavy thunder 
storm. 
« After half an hour the water came 
again by fits, the column vanished by 
degrees, and only the pyramids rose up. 
Before the eruption of the Strock was 
finished, the Geyser began to thunder, 
and immediately the water rose: it now 
appeared in the same manner as it is de- 
scribed by Dr. Henderson, in his “ Tour 
in Iceland.” The mass of water now 
rose like a bouquet in the air, and, as 
the wind was then perfectly calm, the 
steam rose into the clouds :—a most ma- 
jestic sight! After ten minutes every 
thing was still. 1 now went into the 
tunnel with my iron crow, and had the 
pleasure of breaking the finest sparry 
incrustations from the little hollows; the 
tunnel-like formation of which exactly 
resembling the form of the great Geyser, 
particularly struck me. 
pieces resembling exactly, in whiteness 
and their rough form, the coralliforme 
arragonite of Stiria. On this occasion 
[ inconsiderately threw several useless 
stones into the tube, in which the water 
was sunk four feet, and quite still.— 
The consequence of this was, that with- 
out any previous thundering, it spouted 
forth several streams of hot, boiling 
Water, which obliged me to go out of the 
ba which now filled as quick as pos- 
Towards half past four o'clock ful- 
wed an eruption; at six o'clock a se- 
cond: both, however, very weak; and 
between seven and eight o'clock a third, 
‘Inthe highest degree. Up to this time 
the basin became continually fuller, and 
the water in the inside boiled up with a 
great noise. After the last eruption the 
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basin became empty, and the tube re- 
mained full. J now measured the tube 
in the periphery to be 5U feet; the edge 
of the basin is 200, and the external ede 
of the tunnel 700 feet. ‘The whole is a 
spungy siliceous sinter, gradually depo- 
sited by the water. {I measured the tube 
of the Strock to be 25 feet round. 

‘* About one o'clock, after midnight, I 
was awaked bya tremendous thundering: 
the earth under me trembled. I ran out 
of my tent and was surprised by the 
sight of a spectacle equal to any thing 
that nature can display to mortal view. 
The sky was perfectly serene; there 
were no clouds; four-and-twenty foun- 
tains rose perpendicularly from the earth 
into the air; and, in the clear nocturnal 
atmosphere, the vapour of all the foun- 
tains struck the eye more forcibly. In 
the midst of these fountains, the Strock, 
with a dreadful noise, projected. its 
water into the air to such a height, that 
vou might fancy that the steam of the 
boiling water reached the stars. 

« The Geyser, with its vapoury colos- 
sus, was at the head. The full moon 
rising above a ridge of hills shone behind 
the pillar of the Strock; and on both 
sides of the vapour of the Geyser, the 
morning dawn tinged the serene heavens, 
This scene lasted three quarters of an 
hour. With such objects round me, | 
looked with impatience for an eruption 
of the Geyser. 

« My attention having been attracted 
the day previous, by my throwing in 
stones, | hurried to the Strock before its 
eruption was finished, found the tunnel 
full of water, and threw a good large 
piece of tuft into the tube. It imme. 
diately began cannonading, and I had the 
good fortune to see it in all its splendor. 
The colossal column of vapour which, by 
the rushing out of the boiling water, en- 
veloped the whole tunnel, formed one 
mass, to the height of forty feet, and 
then spread itself out again above; in 
the midst of the column of vapour spout- 
ed up pyramids of water, and concen- 
trated the vapoury cloud in such a man- 
ner that it spread into six or eight la- 
melle. 

«The forenoon of the 10th of June 
passed off without any eruption. The 
Geyser, however, thundered every half 
hour. It became very warm, and to- 
wards mid-day a south wind obscured the 
sky. About one o'clock, the Geyser be- 
gan to shoot up water as high as the 
Strock; and rainy weather setting in, 
the eruptions of the Geyser were re- 
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peated onthe 10th and 11th every five 
hours; the Strock, on the contrary, re- 
mained quiet for these twodays. Every 
hour on the 10th and I1th the Little 
Geyser and the Little Strock were con- 
tinually throwing up water, and notwith- 
standing all the noise with which they 
often drove me out of bed at night, they 
never rose above four feet. 

‘‘ During my three days stay there I 
saw twenty-four eruptions of the Geyser, 
and only two of the Strock. In gloomy 
and rainy weather the Geyser was at 
work; the Strock, on the contrary, in 
fine weather. The eruptions of the 
Large and Little Strock are totally dif- 
ferent from those of the two Geysers: 
both the Strocks are continually boiling; 
whereas the Geysers are for the most 
part always quiet, and shoot up their 
water in slow succeeding fits. Ona space 
of 900 paces in circumference, the Great 
Geyser stands at the north east point, 
and has, towards the hills on the west, 
six small boiling springs near it; eighty 
paces behind it, to the south west, fol- 
lows the Great Strock, at an equal dis- 
tance, and in the same direction. 

“The Little Geyser and the Little 
Strock are in the same relative situation, 
accompanied by twelve or fourteen boil- 
ing springs. On the whole space the 
gravelly soil crackles like ice when you 
walk over it. If you stand between the 
Little Geyser and the Little Strock 
while they are both spouting up water at 
the same time, you remark a crackling 
under you which often shakes the whole 
ground. It is probable that this space 
will one day wholly sink in. 

‘*T am now setting out to the north, 
and bid adieu to the Geyser.— Written in 
my tent at the Geyser, July 11, 1819. 

“ Joun MENGE.” 





CHINESE MANNERS. 
MR. EDITOR, 

I BEG leave to resume my extracts 
from the official Gazette of China, and 
now present your readers with a speci- 
men of the emperor's paternal tender- 
ness towards the poor in his vast domi- 
nions. 

The third year of Yong-Tching’s 
reign was marked by excessive rains, 
which caused great inundations and ste- 
rility in the kingdom of Peking, as well 
as the neighbouring one of Tong. In 
consequence of the above calamity, many 
thousand families took refuge in the ca- 
pital, where their beneficent sovereign 
not only permitted them to remain, but 
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ordered large quantities of rice to be 
drawn from the public granaries, pre- 
pared, and distributed in daily propor. 
tions to the starving suppliants. Having 
shortly after the benevolent edict, re- 
flected, that, owing to the immense size 
of the capital,* the stations of distribu. 
tion might be too remote for the old and 
infirm, or females, who would be thus 
prevented from sharing in his intended 
bounty, he caused five more points to be 
established, at which none of those who 
really wanted bread, could well be pre- 
vented from attending, as they were 
fixed in such situations as to divide the 
city into so many equal divisions. ‘This 
proof of real charity continued to be 
exercised during the whole winter, 
Notwithstanding all his precautions, se- 
veral poor people, who had come from 
other provinces, unable to find shelter in 
any house, were obliged to pass their 
nights in the streets. The emperor, 
who secretly informed himself of all that 
happened, heard of the circumstance, 
sent for the mandarins charged with the 
police and good order of the capital, and 
charged them as follows:—* It is to 
your care that the pplice of the five 
charitable quarters has been confided; 
you should therefore be constantly on 
the alert. You are aware of the ex- 
treme severity of the present winter; 
and I understand that numbers of the 
poor who have come to seek relief, are 
unprovided with lodgings at night; that 
several suffer greatly from the cold, and 
that some have even perished. The 
knowledge of these facts has affected 
me most sensibly, and my heart bleeds 
for the helpless sufferers thus exposed. 
What! Can it be possible, that in s0 
opulent and populous a city as Peking, 
there was nobody found possessed of 
sufficient charity, to afford them an asy- 
lum? 1 cannot believe it. I am con- 
vinced, on the contrary, that many of 
my subjects are anxious to do good, but 
they fear giving shelter to the poor, lest 
you should accuse them of violating the 
police regulations, by which a most ne- 
cessary ‘exertion of benevolence is ob- 
structed. I therefore command you to 
be more indulgent in future, and allow 4 
greater latitude on this subject. Surely 


good order may be preserved, without 


impeding acts of charity? Maintain the 

peace of my capital, but let me not hear 

of another poor man being forced to F¢ 

ta oa 

* The present population of Peking; & 
ceeds. 2,000,000. 
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main in the street all night. There are 
no doubt many who will gladly receive 
them; do not, therefore, oppose their 

od intentions. Another moon will 
bring better weather; while this conti- 
nues, it is our duty to succour the afilict- 
ed, who have no other resource except 
in the liberality of their prince, and the 
active benevolence of their more favour- 
ed fellow-subjects. Once for all, { warn 
you, that should any of these unfortu- 
nate beings perish, either from cold or 
want, the fault will be yours, and punish- 
ment will follow.” 

Reserving some acts of equal merit on 
the part of the Chinese sovereigns, for 
a future communication, I shall add an- 
other extract from the Gazette, to prove 
that virtue is not confined to the palace 
in China, but is also found to inhabit 
the cottage of the peasant. 

Tsing-T'ai, a merchant of Chen-Si, 
going to Mong-T'sing, for the purpose 
of purchasing cotton, carried with him 
apurse containing a hundred and seventy 
ounces in silver. While on the road, 
which passes near the mountain of Song- 
Kia, he accidentally dropped the purse, 
and continued his journey. 

On the following morning, a poor la- 
bourer, named Chi-Yeou, employed in 
tilling some ground close to the spot, 
found the money. So far from wishing 
to appropriate the treasure to his own 
use, he determined at once to restore it, 
and with this view, he remained working 
in sight of where the purse was found, 
till late at night, in the hope of seeing 
the owner return to reclaim his pro- 
perty. No one appearing, Chi-Yeou 
went home, and on displaying the prize 
to his wife, she immediately exclaimed, 
“Qh! my dear husband, we must not 
think of keeping this money, for it does 
not belong to us; I would rather live in 
poverty, than take the substance of 
others. Endeavour, therefore, to find 
the right owner to-morrow, and give up 
his money.” 

Tsing-Tai on arriving at the inn, was 
not a little astonished at the dreadful 
loss he had sustained ; but totally igno- 
tant where the purse could have fallen, 
and persuaded, that any search on his 
Part would be useless, he caused an ad- 
Yertisement to be posted up in various 
Quarters of the town, describing the 
Particulars, and promising to divide the 

sum with him who should bring 
back the purser Chi-Yeou soon heard 
of the public notice, and repaired with- 
%t a moment's luss of time, to the 
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superintending mandarin :—* IT have 
found the purse,” said he to the latter, 
“* send fur the merchant of Chen-Si, and 
by asking him a few questions, | can 
easily find out whether he is the right 
owner or not.” ‘T'sing-‘T'ai_ was accord- 
ingly summoned, and having answered a 
variety of interrogatories, as to the form 
of the purse, and quantity of money it 
contained, there could be no doubt of 
his claim; he therefore had the inex- 
pressible satisfaction of seeing it return- 
ed in the same state in which it fell from 
his mule. 

Transported with joy at this most 
agreeable surprize, Tsing-Tai opened 
the purse, and turning to the finder, ob- 
served: ‘I declared in my notice, that 
I should divide the money with whoever 
restored it, I now wish to keep my 
word.”—* No,” replied the labourer, 
“[ have no right to any part of the 
purse. It is all your own; ‘and I will not 
receive a single ounce.” ‘The refusal of 
Chi-Yeou had no effect on the grateful 
merchant, who counted out eighty-five 
of the pieces, insisting on the former's 
accepting them, but to no purpose ; all 
this passed at the door of Chi*Yeou, 
and many of his neighbours were wit- 
nesses of the admirable contention. 

At length Tsing-Tai, seeing that Chi- 
Yeou positively refused the proffered 
reward, and anxious to prove his grati- 
tude, adopted another plan; he placed 
a hundred and seven ounces on one side, 
and taking up the remaining sixty-three, 
said, “ £ will not conceal from you, that 
the portion of this money w hich [ have 
just put into the purse, was borrowed, 
but as to that in my hand, it is really 
my own: [request therefore you will 
not hesitate to accept it.”"—* No,” re- 
plied Chi-Yeou; “ I have no more right 
to one part than the other; both are your 
property, and you must keep them.” 

All those present were so charmed 
with this proof of disinterestedness, that 
thev immediately went to the chief man- 
darin, and related what had just hap- 
pened. ‘I'he latter, equally struck by 
the circumstance, and desirous that it 
should be made known to government, 
called the parties before him, enquired 
into all the particulars, and concluded 
by making a special report of the facts, 
to the viceroy of Ho-Nan, the province 
in which they occurred. This officer 


instantly sent a present of fifty ounces 
in silver to the honest labourer and his 
wife, as a recompense for their virtue. 
He gave them at the same time a picture, 
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representing the generous contention 
that took place before Chi-Yeou’s door, 
with this motto inscribed underneath :— 
“ A husband and wife, distinguished by 
their disinlerestedness and generosity.” 
— Not content with these proofs of ap- 
probation, the viceroy ordered the trea- 
surer-general of the province to register 
the fact, and circulate it in every direc- 
tion, in order that the people might pro- 
fit by so praiseworthy an action. The 
governor of Mong-Sing was also directed 
to erect a monument opposite Chi- 
Yeou'’s house; and finally, considered 
the whole case as worthy of being com- 
municated to the emperor. 

The sovereign, not less pleased with 
the story than the viceroy, and deter- 
mined to profit by so fair an opportu- 
nity, to promote a reformation amongst 
those of his subjects who might feel less 
inclined to perform similar acts of vir- 
tue, wrote a mandate with his own 
hand, a copy of which was sent into the 
respective provinces, accompanied by a 
transcript of the viceroy’s memorial, or- 
daining that the labourer, Chi-Yeou, 
was to be thenceforth regarded as an 
honorary mandarin of the seventh class ; 
that he should have the privilege of 
wearing the robe and cap allotted to 
that rank; in addition to all which, a 
hundred ounces were given to him for 
the purpose of exciting others to imitate 
his example. kK. B. 

Hastings, Sept. 5, 1819. 





JOURNAL OF A TOUR IN ENGLAND, IN 
1815-16, FROM MS. NOTES OF THE 
ARCHDUKES JOHN AND LEWIS OF 
AUSTRIA. 

(Continued from p. 522, vol. xi.)- 
THE 10th of December, 1815, being 
Sunday, we could not visit any manufac- 
tories, and employed the afternoon in 
taking a walk to Sunderland. This town 
lies on the right bank of the river, which 
flows towards the sea between hills, ap- 
proaching very closely together. Near 
to the town the perpendicular rocks form 
a kind of wall, and here the justly cele- 
brated iron bridge was wate by acom- 
pany in 1794. In order to avoid too 
large a span, two brick piers were raised 
to the height of the rocks; these piers 
are pierced, and consist of several stories. 
The bridge is partly supported by them. 
The chord of the are, is 236 feet 8 inches, 
and the height above the river, at low 
water, 100 feet. The weight of the 


whole work amounts to 900 tons, of 
which 260 are of iron, and of these again 
46 hammered iren and 214 cast iron 
The breadth of the carriage-way is 3¢ 
feet, and at each side there is a raise 
foot-path, with a beautiful iron railing. 
In the middle of the bridge is the jn. 
scription, ‘ Nil desperandum auspice 
Deo.” The carriages drive at a brisk 
trot over the bridge without causing the 
slightest perceptible motion. This truly 
beautiful work combines solidity wit) 
lightness and simplicity. A_ private in. 
dividual, of the name of Burdoch, cop. 
tributed for his own share 23,000). to- 
wards its erection. A toll is paid, which 
at present produces five per cent. for the 
capital employed. The bridge appears 
to the greatest advantage on the left 
bank of the river, and it is only from this 
point of view that the greatness of the 
enterprise can be fully appreciated. 
Ships of 2 or 300 tons burden, pass un, 
der the arch. 

On the 11th, we took the road to Ly- 
mington, on the side of which are well- 
cultivated hills, and many country houses. 
The value of land is very considerable; 
the farmers pay as much as five pounds 
sterling per acre, whereas, in other more 
remote parts, scarcely half so much is 
paid. 

At Lymington are the great glass. 
houses of Mr. Lamb. ‘The manner in 
which the English glass-houses are built, 
is very judicious. The conical and lofty 
form of the top renders a roof unneces- 
sary; itsaves much room, protects from 
the fire, and produces a strong draught 
of air from below upwards. Near these 
glass-houses is the great foundery, be- 
longing to a company, known under the 
name of Lymington ‘I'yne Iron Compa- 
ny: we counted in it twelve reverbera- 
tory furnaces, from four to six of which 
are constantly at work. We returned to 
Newcastle by the side of the river, which 
gave us an opportunity of viewing the &e- 
veral manufactories upon its banks. ‘The 
first is a manufactory of tar. It is well 
known that the Newcastle coals contain 
this substatice in abundance. Close at haud 
is a large paper-mill,. where coarse pack- 
ing paper is manufactured out ol old 
ships’ ropes.* 






—— and 





* The tar which is in these ropes com 
municates to the packing paper. and to the 
pasteboard used for the binding of books, 
the peculiar smelt which is perecive n 
books and merchandize that conic from 
England. 
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At some distance from this is a manu- 
factory of vitriol. The iron pyrites fre- 
quently found in the coals, and often 
also in considerable masses, are coliected 
ingreat heaps upon an inclined plane, 
which is confined at the bottom by a low 
wall, and provided with a shaft ; the rain 
water, after it has promoted the separa- 
tion of the pyrites, dissolves the vitriol 
which they produce, and carries it into 
the shaft, from which the solution passes 
into an'oval-shaped covered stone cis- 
tern, whence it is conveyed into the 
leaden boilers. Here it is suffered to 
evaporate till the crystals begin to form 
in the boiler, upon which it is conveyed 
into large coolers, in which wooden sticks 
are suspended for the crystals to fasten 
to. 

_ Very near to Newcastle is Mr. Walk- 
er'slead manufactory. The lead comes 
from the mines of Durham and York 
shire. In one part of this manufactory 
red lead is prepared. Beside this, is 
the tower, in which shot is made. The 
process employed has nothing particular 
init. White lead is also made in this 
manufactory. 

On the left bank of the Tyne are se- 
yeral glass-houses, and the great Green- 
wich foundery, in which five hundred 
workinea are employed. The machinery 
shown us in this manufactory is not re- 
markable, except that which is used for 
making the links of chains. It consists 
of a press, by which the hole is frst 
struck, and then formed by means of a 
stamp. The great hammer employed 
for making anchors and anchor-chains 
ig particularly worthy of notice. An idea 
may be formed of the activity prevailing 
in this foundery, when we know that 

tons of iron are annually wrought 
up in it. 

Newcastle has several manufactories 
besides those above-named, one for spin- 

ing flax, one of Prussian blue. 

‘The population of Newcastle amounts 
t033,000 souls, besides the 30,000 work- 
menin the mines. Notwithstanding the 

fequent accidents which occur in the 
latter, there is never any want of work- 
men. We heard that the number of 
Petsons who perish by the explosion of 
} gas is very considerable, and that 









act accounts are not suffered to tran- 


. Those accidents usually occur on 
Dndays, because the bad air collects in 
he mines on Sundays when no work is 
eee etesronrs were made to remedy 
by openings and air vents; and 

Mese being found insufficient, they at- 
ed to create a strong oom of 
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air by means of fire. Davy proposes: 


the safety lamp of Humboldt, improved 
by Stevenson, which excludes all com- 
munication with the air.* 

Neweastle, and the whole country 
where coals are dug, derive a great trade 
from this combustible, which is sent to 
London, the southern provinces of Eng- 
land, and even to America. The colliers 
take on board from four to nine hundred 
tons. These vesseis are at the same time 
an excellent schvol for sailors, and in 
time of war the government finds here 
a nursery of able seamen. The ships 
sail at all times of the year, and accidents 
are seldom heard of. 

On the 12th, we left Newcastle to re- 
turn to London. At Durham we viewed 
the fine church built in the year 1093. 
Durham is called, on account of its ma- 
nufactories, the English Lyons, 

Darlington is a pretty little town, built 
entirely of bricks in the London fashion, 
with shops projecting into the street; a 
usual mode of building in country towns. 

We stopped at Northallerton; there 
is a good inn here, and in general as you 
approach nearer to London, the inns be- 
come not only better but less dear. The 
post-horses are superior, and the turn- 
pikes not so high, perhaps, because they 
are more numerous. 

The road from Northallerton leads 
through a beautiful, well cultivated coun- 
try, in which there are many artificial 
meadows. The land appears to be di- 
vided here into many small estates. The 
dwellings of the peasantry are small, 
and the farm-houses very handsome, 

The corn was beginning to shoot, and 
the people were employed in the first 
rural labours for the ensuing year. We 
admired the happy climate, which per- 
mits werk to be carried on in the open 
air, the whole winter through, 

Wood is rare in these parts; there are 
no forests, and you see only single trees, 
ashes, oaks, &c. which are planted round 
the estates. 

The towers of the cathedral church of 
York are visible at the distance of seve- 
ral miles. The city is old, the streets 
narrow, and the style of building very 
diversified on account of the number of 
new houses. We put up at a house very 
near the celebrated cathedral; the en- 
trance to the place on which it stands, 





# It is known to our readers that since 
the visit of the illustrious travellers Sir 
Humphrey Davy’s admirable safety lamp 
has been introduced at Newcastle, and else~ 
where, with complete success. 
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is through a very ancient gate. ‘The 
inajestic grandeur of the building excites 
astonishment. It is built in the purest 
Gothic style, in the form of a cross, and 
placed (orienté) in the ancient manner. 
‘The principal tower stands in the middle, 
and serves at the same time as a dome; 
two smaller towers stand on the front 
part. The most remarkable objects in 
this fine monument, besides its greatness 
and its admirable proportions, are the 
well preserved paintings on glass, which 
are in all the windows; the difference 
in the drawing and the colours evidently 
shews that they were painted at various 
periods. ‘Those on the south side of the 
choir, painted in the reign of Henry LV. 
are looked upon as inaster-pieces. 

The main door of the church is re- 
markably beautiful and richly ornament- 
ed. The exterior has a most striking 
effect. Workmen were just then em- 
fae in removing some neighbouring 

uildings in order to afford a freer pro- 
spect. The city of York possesses seve- 
ral other ancient monuments; and we 
found here fresh confirmation of a re- 
mark which we had had frequent oc- 
casion to make during our journey ; 
which is, that in England, extreme care 
is bestowed upon every thing relative to 
the preservation of ancient monuments. 
The cathedral is so well preserved that 
it seems as if quite new, and it is only 
here and there; that the sculpture bears 
marks of the civil wars in the time of 
Cromwell. 

Without the walls of the city is the 
plain, on which is the race course; it is 
marked out by barriers: on one side is a 
handsome building for the spectators. 
The county of York is celebrated for its 
fine breed of horses. 

We arrived at Leeds time enough to 
deliver our letters, and not being ob- 
served, because the night was setting in, 
we escaped on the following morning 
the regards of the curious multitude, 
who, on other occasions, frequently 
crowded round us, when we were visit- 
ing the curiosities. 

On the 11th in the morning, Mr. Gott, 
to whose father we had brought a letter 
of recommendation, came to fetch us, to 
visit some manufactories. He had pre- 
pared every thing in the best manner 
for this purposé, and we were treated 
with a degree of frankness which is not 
met with every where. 

We first visited the cloth hall, which 
forms three sides of a large oblong paral- 
lelogram.. The merchants meet here 
every Thursday and Saturday to ‘pur- 


chase woollen cloths, which the weavers 
bring hither from the town and all parts 
of the country. The merchants alone, 
and they only at certain days and hours 
every week, may purchase cloth in this 
hall. Every piece has a lead stamp, on 
which the purchaser, as soon as the bar- 
gain is concluded, (this is done quickly 
and in a few words) marks his name, and 
the price agreed upon: such a bargain is 
however only provisional or conditional, 
and is notconfirmed till after the goods are 
duly examined by the official inspectors, 
appointed for the purpose. Business to 
the amount of 30,000 pounds sterling is 
sometimes transacted here in a single 
day. The manufactures of Leeds con- 
sists almost entirely of woollen cloths, and 
other articles of wool: the greater part 
of the inhabitants derive their subsistence 
from this trade. The manufacturers 
are divided into wholesale and retail deal- 
ers: after them come the weavers, who 
receive the wool from the wholesale deal- 
ers, and work it up at home. ‘These 
weavers live dispersed in the country for 
the distance of ten miles round Leeds. 

We afterwards visited the manufac. 
tory of Mr. Gott, which is situated out of 
the town, and saw on the way, the in- 
firmary for the workmen who are acci- 
dentally wounded. It is within these 
twenty years, or since the invention of 
steam-engines, that Leeds has attained 
some prosperity. The principal articles 
manufactured there are coarse cloths 
for the use of the army ; and also blank- 
ets for the West Indies, of which the 
manufactory of Mr. Gott alone furnishes 
10,000 every week. 

The fine cloths are made in the west- 
ern provinces. They employ here a 
great deal of wool from the Austrian 
States. Through all the stories of the 
manufactory for spinning yarn, pipes are 
passed for the purpose of affording an 
immediate supply of water in case of 
fire. These pipes end in moveable 
mouths, like fire-engines. The orifice 1s 
one inch in diameter, and the mass of 
water which is supplied is very considera- 
ble. The same steam-engine which moves 
the machinery of the manufactory, also 
works the pump which supplies the pipes 
with water. ‘The dyeing-house is secure 
from all danger of fire as all the coppers 
dre made to boil without fire, and solely 
by steam, which is conveyed to them boil- 
ing-hot by means of a machine on the 
outside. This manufactory employs tw? 
thonsand persons. 

We visited some other manufactoritt 
atid then proceeded on our journey © 
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Rotherham. The road, or causeway, is 
made of iron dross ; the hills contain coal- 
mines, from which there are iron rail- 
roads into the plain: one of them is re- 
markable, as being conducted upon stone 
arcades, like an aqueduct over a cleft in 
the mountains. 

At Lincoln we visited the cathedral 
church which is perhaps the finest monu- 
ment of antiquity that we havo yet seen. 
At Peterborough we saw another Go- 
thic church of still greater antiquity. It 
was built by the Saxons. There is in it 
amonument of the year 870, which was 
erected in memory of the eighty virgins 
who were murdered by the Danes. In 
this church was the tomb of Catherine of 
Arragon, Consort of King Henry VILI. 
and that of Mary Queen of Scots, which 
her son caused to be removed to West- 
minster Abbey. Near the entrance of 
the church, is a statue of the sexton who 
interred those two princesses, and who 
lived to an extraordinary age. An un- 
common species of white owls builds their 
nests in thischurch, and, notwithstanding 
all the pains that have been taken, it 
has not been possible to drive them out. 

London, when we approached it, was 
jnvolved in athick fog. The roads were 
already lighted for the distance of a lea- 
gue from the Metropolis. We arrived 
there at two o'clock. 

On the 2d of Jan. we again left Lon- 
don; a handsome stone bridge crosses the 
Thames. The first stage is Hounslow, 
ten miles from London. From this place 
we went to Slough, to pay a visit tu 
Herschel. He lives in a small but pretty 
house, close to which is his observatory. 
His great telescope is erected in the mid- 
dle of a grass-plat. The tube of this 
prodigious instrument is thirty-nine feet 
four inches in length, and is made of plates 
of rolled iron. The great speculum, 
when it came from the mould in which it 
was cast, weighed 2llslbs. The footof 
the instrument ismoved bya very simple 
mechanism. ‘The observer sits upon a 
chair at the side of the upper aperture, 
with his back tothe object to be observed, 
and directs the magnifier to the image 
teflected by the great speculum below in 
the. telescope. A similar but smaller 
telescope is near at hand, and also an in- 
strument which he calls the Comet-seek- 
er. Inn adjoining building are seve- 
ralismaller telescopes, partly finished, all 
made upon the same principles, with 
only this difference, that the eye-glass is 
at the side of the aperture. Herschel po- 
lishes the metallic specula himself, by 
Means of machinery; and the whole art 


consists in the curvature which he gives 


them. ‘The wirrors in time lose their 
brilliancy, and require fresh polishing. 
Hence the use of them in foreign coun- 
tries is very limited, because nobody 
knows how to give them this polish. 
Herschel has described his whole process 
in writing so that his art cannot be lost 
with hisdeath. He is now near eighty 
years of age, and notwithstanding his 
sixty year’s residence in England, still 
speaks German very well. He invent- 
ed and made the instruments to which 
we owe so many remarkable discoveries, 
among which is the knowledge of a new 
planet. ‘The foggy atmosphere of Eng- 
land is very unfavourable to his obser- 
vations, as he does not reckon above a 
hundred hours fit for observation in the 
whole year. Every thing new that he 
discovers in his examination of the hea- 
vens, he communicates to the observa- 
tory at Greenwich, to make the calcula- 
tions and more exact researches. For 
the complete observation of the heavens, 
it would require, he told us, nine hun- 
dred years, after the expiration of 
which, instruments of greater diameter 
may be made. He has at times continued 
his observations for twenty-four hours 
together, and through the cold winter 
nights. His sister was his assistant in 
his observations ; we were introduced to 
her; she too has not forgotten the Ger- 
man. Though we would most willingly 
have stopped longer with this remarkable 
man, to whom the sciences are so much 
indebted, and whose conversation, when 
he communicated his ideas to us, was 
highly interesting, we were obliged te 
hurry away, having still a long journey 
to make before night. 

On our arrival in Oxford, we delivered 
the letters which we had brought for Sir 
C. P. Professor of Medicine, and the 
Abbé B., and by his means obtained faci- 
lities to see the whole university. Sir 
C. P. felt himself indeed flattered by our 
visit, but yet he was rather vexed that 
the government had not given him any 
notice of it. The incognito too, which 
we observed, and by which we avoided 
the doctors’ degree, and other ceremo- 
nies, which appear to be highly valued 
here, seemed not to please this Profes- 
sor. Inthe course of the day he forgot 
all this, and was then very amiable. The 
Abbé B., a Frenchman, who has lived 
here these twenty years, was of great 
service tous. As it happened to be va- 
cation time, we were able to see every 
thing very conveniently. ; 

his University differs in its arrange- 
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ments, as well as inthe mode of instrue- 
tion, from all others. ‘The students live 
in several buildings called colleges, where 
they board and lodge on payment ofa 
certain sum every year. ‘hey pay ten 
pounds sterling for one room, and a fixed 
sum fur board. Every one has two or 
three rooms, and they dine all together in 
refectories. 

The young men are received at Ox- 
ford at the age of sixteen, if they have 
previously learned Latin and Greek in 
the London schools. In each of the col- 
leges there are persons called masters or 
inspectors; the oldest of the students 
generally give instructions in the Latin 
and Greek languages, and in rhetoric ; 
they are called Fellows. In the greatest 
of these colleges there are Jecture-rooms, 
where the professors of the principal 
sciences deliver their lectures. The 
‘students are not bound by any regula- 
tions for the arrangement of their stu- 
dies, and may make their choice of the 
lectures they desire to attend. ‘They 
may also prolong at pleasure their resi- 
dence in the colleges, only they may not 
remain in them after they are married. 

Out of lecture hours they may do what 
they please. In the morning they must 
meet in the chapel, to discover those who 
have passed the night out of the college. 
At nine o'clock in the evening the college 
is locked, and no one permitted to go in 
or out. The porter keeps the list, and 
marks down those who do not come 
home. Their punishment consists in 
prolonging, more or less, their period of 
study at the University ; sometimes too 
they are sent home during a part of the 
lectures, which puts them back consi- 
derably. 

After having studied four years, the 
young men, having been first examined, 
take the degree of Bachelor. At the 
end of seven years, they take the degree 
of Master of Arts, and at the expiration 
of sixteen years, that of Doctor. . The 
first examination is the most rigorous. 

Besides the colleges, there are other 
buildings called halls, in which students 
who attend the lectures are received to 
board; but these are dearer* than the 
colleges. 

There are three vacations in the year ; 
first, the whole of January: then Eas: 
ter; and lastly, three months in sum- 
mer: 80 that nearly five months are va- 
cation. 





* There is scarcely a word of truth in 
the whole.of this account ef Oxford. 


The first college which we visited was 
Christ Church, founded by Cardinal 
Wolsey, in the fifteenth century. lhe 
architecture is entirely Gothic. 'The 
kitchen, arranged after the plan given by 
his Eminence himself, is shown as a cu- 
riosity. It is a very lofty room, with 
four hearths or fire-places, and the 
wooden ceiling is enriched with Gothic 
ornaments. <A very handsome staircase, 
the ceiling of which is supported bya 
Gothic pillar in the form of a pain, 
leads to the dining room, where in gene. 
ral a hundred and fifty persons sit down 
to table. We went into the apartinents 
of one of the Fellows, who, like all the 
students, seemed to be very well and 
conveniently lodged ; he had a parlour, 
a bed-room, and a closet for study, with 
a very neat library. 

We saw some other colleges, the oldest 
of which is Brazennose College, the ori- 
gin of which is as far back as the reign 
of King Al‘red, the founder of the Uni- 
versity. Each of these colleges has its 
own library, besides which there is a 
great university library, called the Bod: 
leian Library. On the staircase there is 
a fine picture by a British artist, repre- 
senting King John signing Magna 
Charta. The whole is in the Gothic 
style. ‘The wooden ceiling is painted in 
the most ancient taste. We were as- 
sured that this is one of the richest |i- 
braries in the world, and contains near 
five hundred thousand volumes. ‘Tlie 
rarest works are in one large room by 
themselves, next to which is a sinaller 
one, containing the Oriental MSS. of 
which the library has a great number. 
Among the most remarkable articles, 
they reckon a manuscript of the fifth cen- 
tury, which belonged to Beda; many 
Sanskrit and Persian manuscripts ; the 
Koran which belonged to Tippoo Suib; 
Mexican hieroglyphics, which are like 
thoge in the library of Vienna. A book 
of Latin Exercises, in the hand-writing 
of Queen Elizabeth, is also worthy ol 
notice. 

This collection receives daily additions, 
since a copy must be delivered to it, not 
only of all works printed in the king- 
dom, but also of foreign works imported 
for sale ; no book can be offered for sale 
till this tribute has been paid. 

Oxford has a press to print the works 
used in the university, especially Classics 
It is called the Clarendon press, because 
it was established with the profits arisiog 
from the sale of the historical works 0! 
Lord Clarendon. It possesses type ° 
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fifteen languages. The director of it has 
a salary of four or five hundred pounds 
per annum. 

The very ancient church of New Col- 
lege is worth seeing. ‘I‘he windows are 
all painted. On turning round at the 
altar, you are surprised at the magnifi- 
cent appearance of the opposite window, 
which is seen through the organ, stand- 
ing before it like acloud. The beautiful 
painting on this window is modern, exe- 
cuted by Jervis, from a design of Rey- 
nolds: it represents the Nativity of our 
Saviour. The figures are as large as 
life, and the idea is borrowed from the 
celebrated “* Night” of Correggio. The 
execution is admirable. Below the prin- 
cipal painting, are female figures repre- 
senting the Virtues; that of Hope is 
distinguished above the rest. ‘The im- 
pression made by this picture is uncom- 
monly pleasing. 

The observatory stands in a pretty 
large garden. ‘The professor of astro- 
numy, Mr. Robertson, is a very able 
man; he is a native of Scotland, and 
self-educated ; having risen from the of- 
fice of keeper (Concierge) in one of the 
colleges, to the rank of a distinguished 
astronomer. ‘I'he observatory possesses 
avery large mural circle, by Bird, the 
radius of which is 8. ‘There is alsoa 
large zenith sector, by the same artist, 
contrived to turn round: the division of 
its arc extends to 74 degrees of the ze- 
nith, A transit instrument, likewise by 
Bird, is 8 long, and magnifies 80 times. 
The axes rest on pillars, and are pro- 
vided with counter-weights to lessen the 
friction. 

Among the other colleges which we 
visited was the richly endowed Magdalen 
college, which contributed to the un- 
happy fate of King James, because he 
wanted to exercise influence in the choice 
of the professors. 

The revenues of these colleges are not 
exactly known; they make a secret of 
them to all strangers ; the salaries of the 
professors are also kept secret. Besides 
a fixed salary, secured by the foundation, 
professor receives three pounds ster- 

from every pupil for a course of lec- 
tures. The university always sends two 
fellows to travel for five years at its ex- 
pense, 

We left Oxford on the 4th. In the 
neighbourhood of Buckingham is. the 

. park belonging to the Mar- 
que of. Buckingham, which is said to be 

‘most beautiful in all England. Se- 
Veral'iother very handsome country seats 
fe in the neighbourhood. The little 


town of Woodstock is remarkable for its 
manufactory of gloves. In the town 
and neighbourhood three hundred and 
fifty dozen pair of gloves are made every 
week: this work employs sixty men and 
three hundred women and children. The 
skins which are used are very fine, and 
the work is good and durable. 

Near Woodstock is the palace of Blen- 
heim. The first view at the entrance of 
the park is extremely agreeable. The 
eyereposes ona large and beautiful mead, 
and on a sheet of water over which there 
is a handsome stone bridge. The palace 
with its appendages stands upon an emi- 


nence, to the left; and opposite, on the 


riglit, is a pillar a hundred and thirty- 
three feet high, which supports Marlbo- 
rough’s statue; viewed from this point, 
the trees and groups are so arranged, 
that, as we were assured, they represent 
the order of battle on the day of Blen- 
heim. <A woody declivity closes the pro- 
spect. The sheet of water is artificial ; 
its surface is two hnndred acres in ex- 
tent, and that of the whole park two 
thousand seven hundred acres; it con- 
sists entirely of meadow ground, and 
groups of trees, and is twelve miles in 
circumference. 

The style of architecture of the palace 
shows the corrupted taste of the age in 
which it was built. ‘This estate and pa- 
lace, were presented, as is well known, 
to Marlborough by Queen Anne and the 
nation, together with a revenue of five 
thousand a year for its support. In the 
palace there are many paintings, most of 
which represent the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough’s battles. The manuscripts of this 
great commander are also preserved here; 
there are many remarkable papers among 
them; for example his correspondence 
with Prince Eugene, &c. 

Stratfurd-upou-Avon is Shakspeare’s 
birth-place. An inscription on the wall 
of a miserable house, testifies that the 

reat poet was born and lived here. An 
obliging old woman, who affirms that she 
is descended from him in the female line, 
shows and explains every thing: near 
the chimney-place stands Shakspeare’s 
chair, and a little box, which was given 
to him by the King of Spain: a plate, 
on which he has engraved the history of 
David and Goliah, and lastly his gun. 
These are shown on the ground-floor: a 
wretched staircase leads to the first story 
We entered the sitting-room of the poet, 
and were shown his pocket handkerchief, 
his drinking-glass, one of his wife's slip- 
pers, a little box in which is his last will, 
4 chair on which he sat while writing his 
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immortal works, a part of his bed, the 
sword which he wore in the character of 
Hamlet ; a small chair of his son’s, whom 
he also called Hamlet; his portrait, in 
which it is difficult to make out a figure, 
that nearly resembles that of the devil on 
the hand-bills of the puppet show at Vi- 
enna; and lastly a stage decoration, 
which was used in the performance of 
Romeo and Juliet. When we had seen 
the whole, the good old woman made us 
a present of a piece of wood of a tree 
which Shakspeare planted in his garden. 
His monument is in the church. 





JOHNSONIAN LETTER THE THIRD. 


ON introducing to the reader's notice 
a friend of whom I cannot but be proud, 
I shall chuse, as an Octogenarian, to 


adopt the just character given of him by 
the Sexagenarian, Vol. LI. 175:— 
“ The excellent and very learned Bishop 
of C. was the tutor of Emmanuel Col- 
lege, and private tutor there to Lord 
Westmoreland, &c.” To whom,. this 
writer might have added, he became a 
most useful chaplain and confident, when 
that nobleman was Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, executing in person sometimes 
the most hazardous public services, which 
required consummate prudence, secrecy, 
and address; together with that cool 
fortitude, by which one who is integer 
vite scelerisque purus, can alone be ac- 
tuated. : 

The author then proceeds, p. 176, 
** Whoever knew this amiable prelate in 
his early life, or have been honoured by 
his friendship in his progress to his pre- 
sent dignity, cannot but experience the 
truest satisfaction from seeing the bene- 
fits of fortune so honourably bestowed, 
and so discrectly enjoyed.” That the 
present writer can advance a very supe- 
rior claim to such satisfaction will be 
readily admitted, if he can but be par- 
doned the vanity of the following ex- 
tract from a letter of his lordship’s, dated 
November, 1814. “ Though you are 
hindered from walking much yourself, 
yet I find your pen moves as actively as 
ever, and is not likely to stand still, while 
atheists, or jacobins, or Catholics are to 
be exposed or corrected. I am grown 
old and idle, and can only behold with 
sincere regret the evils which I cannot 
cure ; while you, my earliest friend and 
mstructor, are upon the alert as much 
as ever, and, as Johnson said of Priest- 
ley, are ready, like the porcupine, with 
a quill pointed against every opponent.” 
In truth I was so struck with the amiable 


Johnsonian Letter the Third. 


qualities of this young friend, on his first 
arrival at Emmanuel College, two years 
later than myself, that I instantly culti- 
vated such an intimacy with him, as has 
proved most happy and honourable to 
myself ever since. 

At the time of Johnson’s arrival at 
Cambridge: this dignified friend was stil] 
an undergraduate; and he says himself, 
“I perfectly well remember Johnson's 
journey in 1765; [ was in the organ gal- 
lery when you all went to look at Emma- 
nuel chapel. I scudded away in a fright 
the moment my curiosity (which for the 
time overcame my shyness) had sub- 
sided; as you may remember [I did, té 
your great amusement, on finding my- 
self accidentally seated in a cotfee-house 
close by Martyn, when he was proctor.” 
Here his lordship forgets himself a little, 
Seeing Professor Martyn, then proctor, 
approaching, he rushed out of the coffee- 
room, in spite of my efforts to prevent 
it, and hurried by him, in the passage, to 
avoid being seated near so great a man. 
This we both regretted; and M. 
said, “ That is a very valuable young 
friend of youts. I am very sorry that 
he was so scared at my horns and hoofs.” 
In allusion to which, when my friend, in 
process of time, became proctor himself, 
he pleasantly wrote me word, “ that he 
was almost afraid of looking into a glass, 
for fear he should see his own horns ani 
hoofs.” 

The same communication assures me 
also that I was at Johnson’s classical sym- 
posium, on the Sunday, (see Letter I.)at 
the rooms of my dear friend Dr. Lettice, 
then of Sidney, but now of Peasmarsh; 
that we kept it up till day-light, and that 
the great man was in high glee ; for my 
then juvenile friend informs me that | 
delighted him by relating a profusion of 
wit next morning. All this being un 
luckily forgotten, I shall take the liberty 
of mentioning his own amusing account 
of my return home, though he seems 
in it to attribute to myself somewhat ol 
his own avowed and amiable timidity.” 
“You returned,” he says, “ agitated 
with apprehensions of being seen and 
known in the streets at so improper at 
hour; and of the porter’s astonishment 
at opening the college gate to a fellow # 
such atime. Nothing, however, of this 
happened. Apollo threw a cloud about 

The morning was so far advanced 
you. g 


——— 








* Isaac Walton records the same amiable 
infirmity, as he calls it, to have hr 
equally conspicuous in the good Bish} 
Sanderson. 
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that the porter had set the gate open, 
and retired to rest. Not a bedmaker 
was stirring, and you passed the butteries 
delighted, and surprised, when an unex- 
pected sight stopped your course! The 
court was paving, and a dozen lusty fel- 
lows were scattered in every part of it, 
hard at work with their spades and 
wheel-barrows. The very path to your 
staircase was blockaded by men astonish- 
ed at seeing amongst them a grave fel- 
low of the college in his gown, who was 
retiring to sleep just as they rose to 
work. In the midst of your distress, 


the ludicrous idea of their being the An- 


tipodes struck you, and you could not 
help quoting to vourself, from Fielding’s 
comical play, ‘ What shall 1 do with these 
Tippodians?’ adding, by way of com- 
ment, when you told it me, *‘ you know 
they do work with their lower parts up- 
permost.’”’ 

The same amiable prelate has supplied 
me also with another Johnsonian remi- 
niscence on the following occasion:— 
Having executed a little poetical under- 
taking for my own amusement, I[ had 
submitted it to his lordship’s critical judg- 
ment; and though he honours it with 
his own unqualified approbation, yet he 
warns me that should I dare to publish 
it, no apologies of mine could stop the 
roar of criticism which would echo 
against me from Edinburgh to Charing- 
cross! of which more by and bye. I am 
then reminded of what he calls “‘ another 
daring and original work of mine, the 
Imitations of Theophrastus; which John- 
son himself was startled at, but from 
which he could not withhold applause.” 
This account, indeed, honours me too 
much, yet as | am undertaking to record 
Johnsoniana, I shall endeavour to relate 
the circumstance, trifling as it is, just as 
it occurred. 

After giving up the translation of Plu- 
tarch, as mentioned in my first Letter, 
Thad amused myself by modernizing, in 
familiar English verse, ‘© The Characters 
of Theophrastus.” Having been told 
that Dr. Johnson was fond of encour- 
agihg young candidates for literary re- 
Putation, it was not without some ambi- 

thoughts, as well as tremors, that I 

Oné day put a number of these detached 
aracters into my pocket, for the pur- 
Bee tying them before this now first- 
re censor. Soon after my arrival, 
there came also the well-known Tom 
— introducing Moody, the player, 
mth “ Here's Mr. Moody to pay his re- 
spetts to you, doctor.” A gracious re- 
*ption, and.pleasant party were the eon- 


sequences. When theyhad retired, with 
considerable ie panto no doubt, and 
a proper preface, I ventured to present 
my MSS. The first he silently received, 
and as silently perused, his head rolling, 
as usual, all the while; a second, ditto; 
then a third, &c.: till, a little piqued my- 
self, I must own, I began something like, 
* T'll not trouble you any farther, doc- 
tor; when, relaxing into a smile, with 
his hand still stretched out, he just arti- 
culated, ‘* No, no; another.” Thus 
was the dumb shew carried on till I had 
no more; and yet, as the great man ap- 
peared satisfied, or even pleased, no won- 
der if a juvenile scribbler was willing to 
construe it into something like approba- 
tion. And certainly he was not in the 
same humour as when he is reported to 
have said of some one else, “ Why yes, 
sir, | have read the gentleman's poems, 
but I have no comfort in them.”—1 made, 
however, one more effort to elicit some 
sentiment pro or con, by saying, “ Sup- 
posing, doctor, I should ever be induced 
to print what I have taken the liberty, 
&c. would you be so good as to re- 
commend me a publisher ?”—Johnson, 
** Why, sir, I don’t know any one who 
would suit you better than that Mr. Da- 
vies who has just left us, and who is, &c.” 
—From this, however, Dr. Percy de- 
horted me, alleging that D. was not 
easily brought to account with his au- 
thors. ‘I have charged him with it,” 
said he, “ and I'll shew you his answer.” 
The answer denied the charge, appeal- 
ing, as witnesses, to about a score of 
names, not only unknown, in course, to 
me, but which Dr. P. himself declared 
he had never heard of as writers before! 
When, after a hearty Jaugh at “ every 
nameless name,” he recommended Lea- 
croft, whu had just then set up, and who 
afterwards became the editor, in 1774.” 
Though the above odd and eccentric 
version was approved by some friends, 
besides the bishop, yet, as it ended mere- 
ly in amusement, I never could prize it 
much myself. But when, as his lordship 
hints of me, I was roused to exertion by 
my country's danger, and my sovereign’s 
wrongs—after some strictures in 1782, 
on the loose notions of that philosophical 
wag,SoameJenyns,in eight letters to him, 
entitled “‘ Candid Suggestions” —I made 





* On the failure of this little publication, 
as any one may banter himself, I hitched 
it into a ballad; and should the Nuge Co- 
nore (some of which have been kept above 
five times nine years) ever be committed 
to press, this would appear amongst the rest. 
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what I then supposed the first regular 
attack on the political infallibility of Mr. 
Locke, though I soon found that he had 
been encountered in the preceding year, 
with a much stronger lance I must own, 
by the excellent Dean Tucker. This 
last little work, which I called “ The 
True Alarm,” was elicited by the too 
great reason there was to fear that some- 
thing which had unwarily dropped from 
the pen of the great and good, but rather 
too whiggified, philosopher Mr. Locke, 
had been so perverted, through the arts 
of wicked men, as to have occasioned all 
the evils with which England, America, 
and France, have been recently afflicted. 
I wish to be concise. Mr. L’s book on 
government seems greatly to lessen, in- 
stead of enhancing, his former fame. 
What is his state of nature but the base- 
less fabric of a vision?* And while he 
intended nothing but to stigmatize a po- 
pish tyrant, James If., he seems not to 
have been aware that he was in danger 
of rendering the kingly office still more 
and more difficult, if not almost imprac- 
ticable, by his own friend William III, 
by a George III., or any future sove- 
reign who might be eminently just and 
merciful.t 

Yet, alas! it is, I fear, too true, that 
Mr. Locke did once give a slight hint 
which seems to favour that most destruc- 
tive of all measures, universal suffrage ! 
Mr. L., considering when he wrote, is 
easily excusable ; but what excuse can 
be made for those wicked men who, on 
no better grounds than these, would 
overthrow. this glorious constitution? 
Our disturbers now say, “ The people 
of England must all have votes, or else 
be s/aves, and therefore we will defend 
their liberties /”’ Luckily, however, they 
have made it plain that they do not mean 
the liberties of men, but of devils, i. e. 
just such liberties as were so lately en- 





- © I can scarcely conceive a stronger re- 
futation of the position that “ all govern- 
ment originates from the people,” than this 
‘very book affords ; for had there been any 
truth in it, how is it possible that no con- 
vincing arguments would be brought in its 
favour by such a reasoner as Mr. Locke? 
+ This last epithet would scarcely be ac- 
corded by our northern brethren to our 
great deliverer William III. Two ladies of 
quality, the one English and the other 


_Scotch, were conversing when his death was 


announced :—“ Aye,” said the former, * he’s 
e to heaven, if ever a man did;**—* Nae 
t, nae dout,” replied the latter, “ but he 

may gae Bi to ca’ in his way at Darien and 

Glenco,” | 
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joyed in France; for no sooner did the 

arrive at the Crown and Anchor, after 
the Manchester business, than they sang 
Caira, and the Marseilluis hymn! “ Let 
no man vote,” says the Consjitution, 
‘* who possesses less than 21. per ann, as 
valued in the time of Henry V3.,” thus 
providing that the lower house should 
be chosen by the most competent clectors, 
and therefore with the truest wisdom.— 
““ No,” says Faction, “let them be 
chosen by every body, and then, as the 
great majority of the common peop!e 
neither ever can rightly, nor ever ought 
to understand politics, are naturally led 
astray by artful knaves, Parliament 
would soon abound with those who, as 
Cobbett* says, are doubly despicable, 
(though he is one of them now himself ) 
i. e. the people's parasites.” Indulge 
me amoment longer, that I may make 
this important subject still more plain. 
Universal suffrage would take the lower 
ranks out of the sphere where nature 
and nature's God has placed them, and 
where alone they can benefit themselves 
and others, and place them where they 
would do the greatest mischief; for the 
inevitable consequences would be that, 
on every election, some democrat would 
constantly march in with thousands, tens 
of thousands, or hundreds of thousands, 
as occasion required, of these fully-made 
voters, so as to overwhelm and nullify 
the true ones, and would choose no one 
who is untinctured with their own de- 
testable principles. ‘Thus the elective 
franchises, the undoubted right of num- 
bers of Englishmen, would be all swept 
away by people bragging about righ/s! 
and thus the king, lords, and legal com- 
mons, the three estates of this realm, 
would be thenceforward subjected to the 
no-mercy of their avowed enemies, the 
republican democrats. 

Butto return ~—These two tracts, “The 
Candid Suggestions” and “True Alarm,” 
having been sent to our patriotic sage, It 
seemed not to be his turn of mind to 
foster incipient literature, for though the 
principles were the same as his own, yet 
hewsever took any notice at all of them. 








* This person, who from a good man has 
been reformed into an infamously bad one, 
thus speaks on the subject. “ On all hands 
it is allowed that the parasite of a prince's 
a most despicable character ; a peoples p* 
rasite then must be doubly despicable. 
The courtier may find some apology, &- 
but what must be the man, (if indeed he's 
worthy of the name) that can crouch © 
the dregs of mankind, &c.?” (See Port 
pine’s Works, Part II. p. 283.) 
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For this I might have naturally reflected 
pon myself, did I not possess testimonia 
from other men of eminence, too flatter- 
ing to be here inserted, which fairly res- 
cue me from such humiliatién. And vet 
{ must in a great measure attribute my 
want of success to my own folly and in- 
experience, since, Leacroft having failed 
in business, through neglect or forget- 
fulness, no other publisher was appointed. 
Hence the country printer substituted 
the name of his own correspondent who 
sent him magazines, &c. upon whichsome 
one afterwards very justly observed that 
I had published my works at the bottom 
of a well! 

- Inshort, disappointment, expenditure, 
znd want of all support, completely dis- 
couraged me from all further literary 
attempts, until the doubly-gloomy period 
of December, 1797, when our jacobin 
neighbours franticly vowed and decreed 
“the total extirpation of the British peo- 
ple, ee only, Ist, The mutineers 
at the Nore; 2dly, The Defenders in 
Ireland and Scotland ; and, 3dly, Those 
generous members of Opposition, who 
unceasingly demand peace with France, 
and a REFORM in the English govern- 
ment.” (See the Redacteur of the above 
date.) Nearly at the same time, a letter 
-was handed about in the House of Lords, 
from Condorcet to some one of our self- 
called patriots, in which it was said, “Get 
Rerorm, Rerorm by all possible means, 
for if you once bring about Rerorm, 
‘REVOLUTION must inevitably follow.”* 
On the spur of such an occasion, being 
tempted to try whether broad humour 
Might not help a little to dissipate the 
gloom, I threw out a political satire, 
called “ Infant Institutes,” (printed for 
Rivingtons), and fraught with matter so 





' ™ © Fas est et ab hoste doceri.’ Yetlam 
orry to find that a certain law lord still 
talks about reform, and fancies faction 
would. be silenced if the right of voting could 
beextended fairly and judiciously, without 
violating the constitution! Can we do a 
thing and not do it, both at the same time? 


. Would the millions who must still be left 


out be persuaded that it was fair and judi- 


tious to break the constitution for others, 












t not for-them? The elective franchise 
Would indeed be a very great curse to the 
ower ranks ; but they will never believe this, 
or they are‘blinded by theirdemagogues, as 
Papists are by their priests. But in some 
‘Pisces there are far too many voters already. 
Westminster election always shows what 
people would do could they ever get the 
per. hand; and an election should sufély 
ther set aside for brutal outrages, than 
aceable bribing. — ' 
New Monruiy Mac.—No. 71. 





eccentric and laughable ag might chance 
to arrest the attention, and raise the 
spirits of the public. Yet again I was 
unlucky. A gentleman setting off for 
Bath, ordered a.parcel of them, which, 
through a mistake, were not sent. Some 
loyal and friendly Reviewers, especially 
the British Critics, failed me ; for though 
Mr. Nares had once by letter, invited 
me to join his corps, yet, not knowing 
this to be mine, .as he afterwards 2x- 
plained, he left it to some assistant, an¢ 
that assistant, plainly appearing to haye 
seen but a single pases treated the whole 
with contempt. Hostile critics, however, 
seemed to have conned it thoroughly, 
and even to have been. constrained to 
praise. One set represented the author 
just as he would have wished, as a sort 
of mystagogue extracting recondite wis- 
dom from the lullabies, or childish sing- 
songs that used to be learned in our nur- 
series ; and another set (the Analytical), 
called him ‘A wag of the first water ;” 
but all agreed that he was sadly illi- 
beral ! 

Thus far, though it has led me into 
too great egotism, I have ventured to 
explain; and yet, having always been 
anxious to raise my voice, however feeble, 
in my country’s cause, and being ready, 
in the same glorious cause, to do so again 
ou any future emergency, I am not in- 
dubitably convinced that any apology is 
necessary. One consequence is, that 
having been so copiously, not I hope 
vainly, digressive, much of the matter 
that should have occupied this third 
Johnsonian letter, must now be reserved 
for a fourth and last. 

All I can do further at present is, to 
account for his lordship’s alarm respect- 
ing my danger from irascible critics. 
The case is this: Having always parti- 
cularly admired, and frequently recited 
that capital work of Dryden's, his Alex- 
ander’s Feast, I discovered in it defects, 
perhaps unnoticed before. The poet's 
noble plan clearly was, to represent six 
different passions as successively awak- 
ened in the royal breast by the varied 
strains of the skilful musician. These 


“passions are ambition, fondness for wine, 
_ martial ardour, pity, love, and revenge. 
_ Yet from some unhappy cause, such as 


the res angusta domi, a pressure for time 
&c. he was prevented from writing, even 


_ upon such a subject coa amore, or finish- 


ing it satisfactorily. In fact, the second 

incitement is left without its correspond- 

ing passion or effect, and the third pas- 

sion or effect is without an incitement. 

Hence I have long amused myself by an 
Vor. XII. 4B 
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humble attempt to fill up the outline of 
the poet's grand idea, as I had success- 
fully done to some inferior authors. 
Te aim at rivalling the spirit of Dry- 
den would indeed have been a vain pre- 
sumption ;* but all I wanted was, to see 
how the bard's great work would appear, 
if finished in the best manner it could be 
now, and in the form intended, had its 
admirable author been blessed with the 
*otium literarium. Having also by me, 
as I said, some scribblings of my own, 
which, to use an expression of Sterne’s, 
have long “ looked up to me for light," 
{ had pleased myself with the project of 
trying to dignify these by introducing, 
at their conclusion, a piece, decidedly ex- 
cellent in itself, and not, it is hoped, un- 
pardonably disgraced by the new supple- 
mentary matter. But this, I own, is tread- 
ing on dangerous ground ; for, too true 
it is, I fear, that in these times, as Hay- 
ley, | think, somewhere suggests, with 
regard to the Epic, and the Pindaric, 
“ The table is full !” 

It might indeed be said,-that the prin- 
cipal MS. from which Dr. Percy ex- 
tracted his reliques, was so mutilated and 
defaced, that the world is indebted for 
that charming work to the Doctor's ju- 
dicious and tasteful additions. Yet I 
call not this a case in point, since the 
splendour of Dryden's sun has always 
concealed its spots from common eyes. 
But had they not better be removed, if 

possible? If so, then alterations are al- 

owable. As a better illustration, let 
me observe, that, at Bottesford in Lei- 
cestershire, there are many beautiful 





* Speaking of coining and forging, Dr. 
Johnson once said to me, “ Why, sir, what 
one man can do, another man can do.” This 
is true with respect to the art, but men can- 
not counterfeit works of genius... It is one 
thing to bave mechanical skill, but quite 
another thing to haye “ the poet’s eye ina 
fine frenzy rolling, &c.” And this shows the 
folly of those who say “ ali men are equal.” 


Original and Select Poetry. 
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monuments of a noble house, the pre- 
sent Head of which displays the principles 
of the ancient peerage in its genuine 
lustre, untainted by the sophisms of mo- 
dern times. Now these monumental 
figures having been much impaired by 
time, one perhaps having lost a finger, 
and another a toe, or some of their appro. 
priate ornaments, my late worthy and 
learned friend and neighbour, the Rey, 
Wm. Mounsey, on taking that curacy 
some years ago, for his own amusement 
set himself to work, and most ingenij- 
ously restored them to their original 
elegance and beauty. At first, then, | 
had no apprehension that I should be 
more liable to censure for my own un- 
dertaking than my ingenious neighbour 
was for his. Reflection, however, soon 
pointed out the difference. Alarmed at 
my own seeming success, what I asked 
my estimable friend was, whether I 
should not appear, on such an attempt, 
like one who had stretched out an ad- 
venturous hand to shoot with the bow of 
Ulysses? His answer assures me that 
“the defects I have mentioned in Dry- 
den’s poem do certainly exist ;’—that he 
really thinks the whole has been better 
executed than could pened have been 
expected ; and that, should I persevere in 
the resolution of bending the bow of 
Ulysses, he shall stand in the circle of 
applauding critics.” Yet he finally warns 
me, with great pleasantry, “not to think 
of ereaing rom the host of bawling ad- 
versaries [ shal] have to encounter, un- 
less I can transfix them in the same part 
where Ulysses hit Antinous, viz. in the 
throat.” As, however, I am far from 
being so dextrous a marksman as to exe- 
cute such a plan of defence, the only pru- 
dent way will be, to lay aside all thoughts 
of the hazardousattempt, unless somesuch 
arguments should appear as might tend 
to remove, or greatly to diminish, the 


above scruples and apprehensions. 
' “B,N. Turner. 
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ON THE CELEBRATED PAINTING, BY TI- 


MANTHES, OF THE SACRIFICE OF IPHI- © 


GENIA. 
Proposed as the Subject of a Prize Poem, 
G y the University of Oxford, and written 
by a Lady, Jan. 1819.) aes 
$ “Ut Pictura Poesis."— Horace, 
‘Waar form majestic riyets thus our sight 
Wr esd a 


Whence these ‘assembled chiefs in dread 
PE oe F : 
Whose burnish’d arms the pomp of war 


display GS 

Altars, hi lazing, cast a horrid glare, - 
And clouds of curling incense fill the ar; 
Attendant priests in sacred vests appeat : 
While breathless expectation, hov’ring 0&4", 
Arrests each throbbing bosom, turns all ey¢s 
To gaze upon th’ illustrious sacrifice ’ 
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‘Tis she, the lovely victim; must she bleed ? 

And.can a father authorise the deed ? 

Inexorable goddess! can thy aid 

Be purchas’d only by the royal maid ? 

The pregnant canvas warm with life appears; 

Breasts seem to heave, and eyes dissolve in 
tears. 16 

How arduous, Menelaus, is thy part! 

Shame burns thy cheek, and anguish rends 
thy heart : 

While the deluded bridegroom scarce com- 
mands 

His boiling passion, or restrains his hands ; 

As love and honour, with impetuous tide, 21} 

Prompt his mad courage to redeem his bride. 

fn vain, the wily Ithacan would try 

To banish fond, endearing, memory. 

His home; his lov’d Penelope ; his boy; 25 

In this sad hour each tender thought employ ; 

As tears, unbidden, stealing down his jaw tg 

Congenial sympathy, and pity, speak. 

Lo! Iphigenia’s aged nurse attends ; 

O’er her lost child in trembling sorrow bends; 

On her maternal breast the virgin rears, 31 

Fondly caresses, and embalms with tears. 

Nor, e’en the rugged Calchas, now, can feel 

His wonted strength to guide the piercing 
steel ; 34 

But, fault’ring, oft prepares to aim the blow, 

And soil with gore that panting breast of snow. 

Amid the gen’ral anguish, and despair, 

Serene, alone, seems the devoted Fair ; 

With pious fortitude, content to fall 

A willing victim, at her country’s call. 40 

Here, let us pause ; and, anxiously enquire 

What speaks each feature of the wretched sire? 

Shall artist paint, or muse presumptuous, 
sin 

The dlideiie of the father with the king? 

Say, great Timanthes! could thy magic art 45 

Pourtray a parent’s agonizing heart ? 

Could outrag’d Nature, e’en to thee, disclose 

Her pangs; or teach thy hand to trace her 
woes? 

No, mighty master! here thy pencil fail’d,49 

And, wisely, what it could not paint,conceal’d. 


_N. B. The poem was restricted to 50 lines. 





TO NEA. 


Weiu—peace tothat heart tho’another’s it be, 

And health to that cheek, tho’ it blooms not 
for me! 

To-morrow I sail for those cinnamon groves, 

Where nightly the ghost of the Caribbee 
TOVeS; 

And far from thine eye perhaps I may yet, 

Its seduction forgive, and its splendor forget. 

arewell to Bermuda! and long may the 

bloom 

vob olive and citron as bane’ pesteants 

y Spring to eternity hallow the shade 

Where Ariel has warbled and Waller has 

stray’d. 


{And thou, when at dawn thou may’st happen 


- to roam : 
Thro’ the lime-covered alleys which lead to 
thy home, 
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Where oft, when the dance aad tae revel ‘4 
were done, r 

And the stars were beginning to fade in the tay 
SUR, v 


I have Jed thee along, and told by the way, - 
What my heart ali the night had been burn id 
Ing to say, 
Oh! think of the past, give a sigh to those | 
times, 
Aud a blessing for me to that alley of imes ’ 
Tuomas Moors. 





TO GENEVIEVE. 


All thoughts, all passions, all delights, | 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, | 
Are al] but ministers of Love, 

And feed his sacred flame. 


Oft in my waking dreams do I 

Live o’er again that happy hoer, 

When midway on the mount } lay, 
Beside the ruin’d tower. 


The Moonshine, stealing o'er the scent, 
Had blended with the lights of eve; 
And she was there, my hope, my joy, 

My own dear Genevieve * 


She leant against the armed man, 
The statue of the armed knight ; 
She stood and listen’d to my lay, 
Amid the lingering light. 
Few sorrows hath she of her own, 
My hope! my joy! my Genevieve ! 
She loves me best, whene’er 1} sing 
The sengs that make her grieve. 


I play’d a soft and dolefal air, 

I sang an old and moving story— 

An old rude song, that suited well bet 
That ruin wild and hoary. he 


She listen’d with a flitting blush, 

With downcast eyes and modest grace , 

For well she knew, I could not chuse 
But gaze upon her face. 


I told her of the Knight that wore 1B 

Upon his shield a burning brand ; AAG 

And that for ten long years he woo’d Ab 
The Lady of the Land. | 


I told her how he pined; and ah! 

The deep, the low, the pleading tone 

With which I sang another’s love, ton 
Interpreted my own. 


She listen’d with a flitting blush, 

With downcast eyes, and modest grace 

And she forgave me, that I gazed ‘ 
Too fondly on her face ! o | 


But when I told the crue} scorn a} 
That craz’d that bold and lovely Knight, - 
And that he cross’d the mountain-woods, 
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Nor rested day nor night ; aa 
That sometimes from the savage den, tik 
And sometimes from the darksome shade, ya | 
And sometimes starting up at once , a a | 


In green and sunny glade. 


There came and looked him in the face 

An angel beautiful and bright; 

And that he knew it was a Fiend, : 
This miserable Knight ! rt 
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And that unknowing what he did, 

lie leap’d amid a-murderous band, 

And sav’d from outrage worse than death 
The Lady of the Land! 


And how she wept, and claspt his knees ; 
And how she tended him in vain— 
And ever strove to expiate 

The scorn that crazed his brain. 


And that she nursed him in a cave ; 

And how his madness went away, 

When on the yellow forest-leaves 
A dying man he lay. 


His dying words—but when I reach'd 

That tenderest strain of all the ditty, 

My faultering voice and pausing harp 
Disturb‘d her soul with pity ! 


All impulses of soul and sense 
Had thrill'd my guileless Genevieve ; 
The music, and the doleful tale, 

’ The rich and balmy eve; 


And hopes, and fears that kindle hope, 

An undistinguishable throng, 

And gentle wishes long subdued, 
Subdued and cherish’d long ; 


She wept with pity and delight, 
She blush’d with love and virgin shame : 
And Jike the murmur of a dream, 

I heard her breathe my name. 


Her bosom heav’d—she stept aside, 

As conscious of my look she stept— 

Then suddenly, with timorous eye 
She fled to me and wept. 


She half enclosed me with her arms, 

She press’d me with a meek embrace ; 

And bending back her head, look’d up, 
And gazed upon my face. 


"T'was partly Love and parily Fear, 

And partly ‘twas a bashful art, 

That I might rather feel than see, 
The swelling of her heart. 


I calm’d her fears, and she was calm, 
And told her love with virgin pride, 
And so I won my Genevieve, 

My bright and beauteous Bride. 


S. T. CoLERIDGE. 





THE BELVIDERE APPOLLO. 


A Prize Poem, by the Author of the popular 
tragedy of “ Fazio.” 

Heard ye the arrow hurtle in the sky? 

Heard ye thedragon monster’s deathful cry ? 

In setiled majesty of fierce disdain, 

Proud of his might, yet scornful of the slain, 

The heav’nly Archer stands—no human 

birth, 
No perishable denizen of earth ; 





* The Appollo is in the act of watching 
the arrow with which he slew the serpent 
Python. 


Youth blooms immortal in his beardless face, 

A God in strength, with more than god-like 
grace ; 

All, ail divine—no struggling muscle glows, 

Through heaving vein no mantling life-blood 
flows, 

But animate with deity alone, 

In deathless glory lives the breathing stone, 

Bright kindling with a conqueror’s stern 

delight, 

Ilis keen eye tracks the arrow’s fateful flight; 

Barns his indignant cheek with veng eful 
fire, 

And his lip quivers with insulting ire : 

Firm fixed his tread, yet light as when on 
high 

Iie walks th’ impalpable and pathless sky : 

The rich luxuriance of his hair, confin’d 

In graceful ringlets, wantons-on the wind, 

That lifts in sport his mantle’s drooping fold, 

Proud to display that form of faultless mould. 

Mighty Ephesian! * with an eagle's Hight 

Thy proud soul mounted through the field 
oflight, 

View’d the ‘bright conclave of [feaven’s blest 
abode, 

And the cold marble leapt to life a God: 

Contagious awe through breathless myriads 
ran, 

And nations bow’d before the work of man. 

For mild he seem’d, as in Elysian bowers, 

Wasting in careless ease the joyous hours; 

Haughty, as bards have sung, with princely 
sway 


Curbing the fierce flame-breathing steeds of 


day ; 
Beauteous as vision seen in dreamy sleep 
By holy maid on Delphi's haunted steep, 
Mid the dim twilight of the laurel grove, 
Too fair to worship, too divine to love. 
Yeton that form in wild delirious trance 


With more than rev’rence gazd the Maid ef 


France. 

Day after day the love sick dreamer stood 

With him alone, nor thought it solitude ; 

To cherish grief, ler last her dearest care 

Her one fond hope—to perish of despair 

Olt as the shifting light her sight beguil 'd, 

Blushing she shrunk, and thought the mar- 
ble smil’d ; . 

Olt breathless list‘ning heard, or seem 
hear, 

A voice of music melt upon her ear. 

Slowly she wan’d, and cold and senseless 
grown, 

Clos’d her dim eyes, herself benumb'd to 
stone. 

Yet love in death a sickly steetigth supplied, 

Once more she gazed, then feebly smil’d, and 
died. T 


Henry Hart MILMAN, 
Brazennose College, Oxford: 


* Agasias of Ephesus. 


+ The foregoing fact is related in the work 
Mons, Pinel sur )’Insanite. 
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FINE ARTS. 
DEFENCE OF THE BRITISH INSTITU- 


TION. 
(Concluded from our last.) 

THE first efforts of the British Insti- 
tution were directed to create additional 
painters in the departments of fancy, 
poetry, and historical painting. ‘They 
wisely hoped to effect this, by holding out 
encouragements and offering prizes to 
such students as might be induced to 
ractice and exhibit genius in those 
classes, by the hope of obtaining public 
patronage through the countenance and 
recommendation of the newly established 
association. The Directors were con- 
vinced that to judge the works of those 
Students who became Competitors for 
prizes in the British Gallery, with a fasti- 
dious severity, must defeat the object of 
their Institution and increase the evil 
which they proposed to remedy. Some 
indifferent drawing, defective composi- 
tion, bad colouring and feeble execution, 
is inseparable from the early attempts of 
beginners in historical painting. ‘The 
Institution did not entertain the chime- 
rical hope or the fruitless wish, by be- 
stowing prizes in the very outset or first 
years, of their noble undertaking, to de- 
ceive the British public into a belief that 
every successful ‘I'yro, who gained one 
of their prizes, was a Poussin, a Rubens, 
or a Raffaelle, a Michael Angelo, a Cor- 
reggio, or a Titian. Necessity and good 
sense pointed out to them that, as they 
could not work miracles, they ought not 
to expect them; and that it was their 
paramount duty, in judging the respect- 
ive claims of the young candidates, to 
look through a magnifying medium upon 
every dawn of merit however small, and 
to pass with an indulgent eye over the 
obvious defects with which they were 
blended. They were bound to bestow 
the reward on the best, not as being per- 
fect, but as being the least faulty, and 
combining with pruofs of diligent prac- 
tice, a fair promise of persevering study 
and future success. Their rule of con- 
duct was imperiously dictated by existing 
Circumstances; and they had a just 
fround to hope that the wisdom of the 
Practice and the disinterested public 
spirit of their motives, in conferring the 
Onor of a prize, would recommend tiie 
dung artist, who received it, to his coun- 
‘tty; and induce the public, with the 
same warm British feeling, to patronize, 
‘Sustain and lead him forward, to the at- 
fainment-of superior excellence. The 
evil, whieh they propose to remedy could 





only be removed by this paternal spirit. 
If a mother were to despise and abandon 
her infant, because he could not com- 
pare in strength and activity with his 
elder brother in his tenth year; or a 
father were to cast off his son of twelve 
or fourteen years old, because he did not 
equal a man of thirty, in acquirements, 
and in bodily and mental vigour, what 
would become of society? The national 
object and the patriotic efforts of the 
British Institution, must, in like man- 
ner, be defeated, if the press, under the 
influence of cold and captious critics or 
of envy and malevolence, continue to 
decry the pictures and artists, upon 
which the Institution has conferred its 
prizes. If this Anti-British system be 
not overthrown and rooted out, and its 
agents unmasked and deterred from fur- 
ther activity, by public scorn and repro- 
bation, the prizes can only have the in- 
jurious effect of setting the successful 
candidate upon a sort of pillory and ex- 
posing him as a butt for the incessant 
shafts of disappointed vanity and re- 
venge. It would be folly in an archi- 
tect to hope for the speedy and success- 
ful erection of an edifice, if a body of 
pioneers and miners stood by, under co- 
vert, with pick-axes and other implements, 
ready to pull down or blow up, ix the 
night, all that he builtin the day. He 
could not succeed nor expect to make 
progress, until after he had armed him- 
self against the destroyers of his labour, 
and disabled them from further mischief. 
Any lukewarmness on his part, in attack- 
ing them, or any familiarity and jun- 
keting between his workmen and the 
underminers in the dark, must encourage 
thei to persevere in the work of destruc- 
tion and implicate the wisdom or the 
sincerity of the architect, in the opinion 
of the world. 

The odds must be against the candi- 
date, who obtains the prize at the Bri- 
tish Gallery, so long as the Anti-British 
system continues. The conferring of 
the prize is a single act, which does not 
occupy even an hour; and its intent is to 
imply to the British public that the 
artist, thus honored, is worthy of their 
patronage. But this single act of adver- 
tisement or publicity, is followed by a 
series of counter-advertisements. The 
attempts to vilify the successful candi- 
date are disseminated by the press, and 
continued fur weeks, months, and years, 
with an interminable hostility. It can- 
not be too often repeated that the Bri- 
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tish Institution, although so munificent 
in its plans, is limited in its funds, and 
that the object of the directors in con- 
ferring a prize, is not merely the giving 
an encouragement in so much money ; or 
deceiving the artist into a false opinion 
that they have the power to be, always, 
the purchasers of his pictures. The 
prize is meant to rouse his further exer- 
tions by impressing him with the en- 
couraging opinion, that the public will 
consider it a proof of professional merit, 
conferred by judges of equal competence 
and impartiality. In this light a prize 
must raise him in the opinion of the 
public, upon whom he must rely for sup- 
port and patronage. But, on the con- 
trary, if the prize be, as it has been, too 
often, the signal for professional envy 
and disappointment, to vilify his charac- 
ter and abuse his pictures; and if those 
attacks be carried on by the press, an or- 
gan which exercises the most formidable 
influence over public opinion, an artist 
may well feel disheartened and alarmed 
at the assault of an engine, which has 
subverted thrones, and overthrown the 
firmest established systems of philoso- 
phy, religion, and government. Ex- 
posed to this overwhelming hostility, he 
cannot possess his full confidence ; and, 
instead of being inspired with prouder 
hopes, by a prize from the British Insti- 
tution, he must be depressed by the con- 
sciousness of having to struggle against 
the most appalling discouragements of 
unprovoked malevolence and envy, in all 
his future efforts. 

We must repeat it, that in literature, 
the arts, customs, and morals, in reli- 
gion, legislation, and politics, the press 
exercises so ample an influence in this 
country, that an Institution, which pro- 
poses to effect a revolution in public opi- 
nion, and to overcome a deep-rooted 
prejudice, without the direct and active 
co-operation of the press, may be likened 
to an army, which has marched to battle 
without its artillery, and is exposed to 
the fire of the enemy's batteries, without 
a power of defence or of making an 
equal impression. It is more remarkable 
that the anonymous publications, so per- 
severingly employed, by professional envy 
and revenge, to counteract the patriotic 
efforts of the British Institution, are 
rendered more dangerous by a plausible 
intermixture of flattering cajolery and 
pretended regard for that body. Under 
the mask of a warm zeal for the interests 
of HIGH art, their b apwrier activity is 
employed to vilify and degrade the Pom 
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fessional merits and pictures of 
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painters in the highest department of art, 
whose merits have obtained the greatest 
number of prizes, honors, and most dis. 
tinguished marks of approbation from the 
British Institution. "This envious hosti- 
lity to the highest and most honored 
painters in the Aistorical department, is 
exemplified in many instances besides 
thatof West. That artist had been se- 
lected by the King, as “ our greatest his- 
rical painter,” to execute a series of 
grand compositions from sacred history, 
which his Majesty had planned, and he 
had been honored for forty years, with 
the royal friendship. After the death of 
Reynolds, excepting a short interruption, 
he has been annually elected, by the 
unanimous suffrage of the chief artists of 
the empire, to fill the dignified office of 
President of the Royal Academy of Eng- 
land. The King, or the Prince Regent, 
had each time confirmed his election. In 
addition to these high and well-merited 
distinctions, this great artist has received 
the most signal honors from all the 
Academies in Europe and America. 
Their diplomas will descend as a legacy 
of glory to his sons. The British Insti- 
tution evinced their just sense of his su- 
perior powers, by purchasing his ‘¢ Christ 
Healing the Sick,” an historical picture 
on a great scale, for a public building. 
They paid him for this grand composition 
3,150/. being, by nearly one half the 
highest sum ever paid to a British artist 
for a single picture. We need hardly 
affirm that no painter could receive 
higher peeve honors, and England 
may well honor the man, who is thie 
ereat founder of historical painting in 
this country; and whose pictures, with 
the engravings from them, first spread 
her fame in that high department of 
art, through the civilized world. Yet 
after all these concurring testimonies of 
approbation from thevery highest authori- 
ties of the age, the duum-virate, who carry 
on the Anti-British war against the Bri- 
tish Institution, and who are disappoint- 
ed candidates for admission as associates 
into the Royal Academy, set their er 
gines to work to destroy the reputation 
of this eminent artist. They became 
fearful lest the British public should 
place a reliance on the taste and judg- 
ment of the King, his patron, and of the 
British Institution ; and should fall into 
an encouragement of historical painting 
by purchasing the historical pictures ° 
the President, who was thus honored. 
T'o counteract the directors, bring ther 
judgment into contempt, and prevent the 
; : : ‘starical paint 
public from encouraging historica! P 
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ing, by the purchase of West's pictures, 
they sought to lower him in the opinion 
of the world, by the publication of a 
series of abusive falsehoods, reflecting on 
his moral and professional character. 
Although Mr. West has been, through 
life, remarkable for his candor in doing 
justice to the merits of his contemm- 
raries, they falsely represent him as one 
who had, through life, employed the 
press to impose an exaggerated opinion 
of his own merits on the world and to 
“ knock every body living on the head,” 
that is to defame and blast the profes- 
sional reputation of his brother artists. 
They decried his powers; condemned 
his GREAT historical picture of «* Death 
on the Pale Horse,” as ‘* a complete fail- 
ure,” and, in contradiction of their own 
former assertion, ‘* that he was our 
greatest historical painter,” they broadly 
insinuated a lesson of contempt for the 
taste and judgment of his patrons, the 
King and British Institution, by open- 
ly publishing to the people of Eng- 
land and the continent, that as a painter, 
West “ is refined in nothing.” 

When the directors of the British In- 
stitution, with a patriotic intention of 
encouraging Mr. Brockedon to persevere 
in employing his best powers in the high- 
est department of art, honored that 
artist with the sum of one hundred 
ute for the efforts of his best ability, 
mn painting his GREAT historical pic- 
ture of “ Christ raising the Widow’s 
Son,” the same Anti British duum-virate 
tame directly forward, and publicly flung 
another contempt upon the judgmentand 
att of the directors, by arrogantly stig- 
Matizing that identical historical picture, 
(upon which the Institution had con- 
ferred so encouraging and honorable a 
mark of distinction,) as ** Brockedon’s 
canvas by the acre, the raising of the 
Widow’ s Son.” They reviled it as “ a 
medley of bad drawing, imbecile charac- 
ter, and palpable thefts from Haydon’s 
Sidgment of Solomon, and OTHER of his 
pictures, even from the one now on the 
easel, which he has seen in confidence.” 
Thus, with persevering malignity, this 
iefaming cabal sought to convert the 
Onor, conferred upon a young histo- 
ital painter, into a disgrace upon the 
Ors and receivers. They sought to 
ipress the public with an opinion that 
te directors of the British Institution 
Were not only imprudently lavishing the 
Honey of the subscribers in rewarding 
: nters; but that they were so ut- 
ly blind, tasteless, and destitute of 

fent, ‘as not to have discovered that 
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the only merits (according to the stury of 
their calumniators) in the picture on 
which they had conferred so honorable 
a mark of public approbation and en- 
couragement, were palpable thefis from 
modern pictures, by “ an English sta- 
dent,” which had been recently exhibited 
in London, and under their inspection. 
It would have been less insulting, if they 
had charged Mr. Brockedon with having 
stolen from old prints or pictures, painted 
some hundred and fifty, or two hundred 
years ago. From the immense mass of 
ancient performances, a young painter 
might steal without fear of detection. 
But his competitor, from the 9th of 
March, 1805, when, after a due period of 
probation, he was admitted, in his twen- 
tieth year, into the Royal Academy, asa 
student, to this day, in 1819, has painted 
and exhibited only five historical pictures, 
and these were so well known to the 
directors and the public, that Mr. Brocke- 
don must have been stupid, or insane, if 
he had stolen materials from so palpable 
a source, with a hope of obtaining a 
prize for his thefts, from judges who had 
the originals in their eye, and could at 
once have traced the stolen figures to 
their proper owner. The charge against 
Mr. Brockedon is not only wholly un- 
true, but utterly improbable ; and contra- 
dicted by the fact, that the directors, 
comprehending the soundest and most 
linpartial amateur judgment in the em- 
pire, had honored and rewarded him for 
the picture. The Anti-British calumni- 
ators have, in their abusive attack 
upon that artist, and their implied sneer 
at his patrons, transferred the merit from 
the successful candidate, who had painted 
the picture, to Mr. Haydon, who had not 
exhibited an historical painting for the 
preceding four years; and who had no 
more connection with Mr. B.'s picture of 
« Raising the Widow's Son,” than he 
had with the formation, acquisition, or 
public estimation of those divine pro- 
ductiors, the Elgin Marbles, which, like 
the prizes conferred by the British Insti- 
tution, and the Cartoons of Raffaelle, 
have been converted into a means of 
*defaming the great body of the British 





* Haydon did not see the Elgin marbles 
until no very early period in 1808, after he 
had painted a large part of his Dentatus, and 
long, long after they had been viewed and 
admired (with the single exception of one 
amateur) by the chief artists and amateurs 
of England. Yet the Anti-British duum- 
virate, in direct reverse of the truth, have 
modestly attempted to impose a tale upon 
the world, that from the arrival of the Elgin 
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artists, by this impirical, Anti-British 
duum-virate. 

Again we are bound to repeat, it is ut- 
terly impossible that the British Institu- 
tion can succeed in their noble purpose 
of overcoming the prejudices of anti- 
contemporarianism and raising the Bri- 
tish artists into due esteem, so long as 
the press is employed by an unprincipled 
cabal, without check or exposure, to vilify 
every historical picture which the di- 
rectors reward; and to heap public con- 
tempt and odium upon every historical 
painter, whom they honor. Jt is in vain 
that their conferred prize cries aloud to 
the public: we have rewarded this artist 
with a hope of encouraging him to 
persevere; and of introducing him to 
vou as worthy of your patronage.— 
The duum-virate, in effect, though 
not in express words, reply to the pub- 
lic--We laugh at and despise the act, 
and the taste, and the judgment, of the 
directors. ‘They are the blind leading 
the blind, and are unworthy of your 
notice. The picture, which they have 
rewarded is a wretched production; 
and the artist, whom they have recom- 
mended, is more worthy of public scorn 
and chastisement, than of your en- 
couragement and patronage. 

It is with facts, and with the strong 
pene of truth, we must rouse the pub- 

ic scorn and indignation against those 
defamers of the British artists, and con- 
temners of the British Institution. The 
rage against Mr. Brockedon was pecu- 
liarly excited, not only by the honor 
which he had received from that patriotic 
body, in 1818, but by the distinguished 
service which he had rendered historical 
painting in the preceding year. Although 
this gentleman is dependent upon his pen- 
cil, in his anxiety to set an example of 
placing British pictures in public build- 
ings, he painted his “ Judgment of Da- 
niel” ona great scale, and presented it to 
the magistracy of Devonshire, his native 
county, in 1817. The grand jury, in- 
cluding Lord Ebrington, five members of 
parliament, and nine baronets, beside 
other leading gentlemen of Devon, re- 
ceived his disinterested gift as a signal 
act of public spirit. 'They not only did 





marbles in England, until Haydon saw them 
in 1808, all the British artists and amateurs 
who viewed them, avere tasteless, ignorant, 
blind to their beauties, and only one alive to 
their excellence ; for, according to those lying 
empirics, Haydon was the first to affirm the 
excellence of the Elgin marbles. This speci- 
‘men ‘of notorious falsehood is a ptoof of 
what inventions these quacks are eapable, 
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him the honor to wait upon him, in a 
body, with their noble foreman at their 
head, to express their strong sense of his 
conduct, but they addressed a public re- 
solution of thanks and high approbation 
to him; of which acopy, signed by Lord 
Ebrington, was duly forwarded to him 
by that nobleman. They, aiso, ordered 
an expensive frame for his picture, and 
placed it as a memorable instance of in- 
dividual patriotism and a suitable orna- 
ment, in the grand Hall of the Crown 
Court in the Castle of Exeter. These 
public honors conferred upon him by the 
county of Devon in 1817; Sir Thomas 
Ackland’s purchase of his masterly sketch 
in oil colours, of “St. Peter's Repent- 
ance,” at the price of one hundred 
guineas, and the honorary encourage- 
ment of 100/., conferred upon him in 
1818, by the noblemen and gentlemen, 
directors of the most dignified amateur 
body in the empire, only served to rouse 
the rage of the Anti-British Duum-. 
virate against him; and exposed him and 
his picture to their abusive calumnies. 
With a detestable spirit of envy and ha- 
tred to rising merit, in the historical de- 
partment, they suppressed all public no- 
tice of Mr. B.’s noble gift to his native 
county; the honors with which it had 
been received, and the subsequent pur- 
chase of his “ St. Peter’s Repentance” 
by Sir Thomas Ackland. Whatever 
could further the patriotic views of his 
patrons, and do him good, was thrown 
out of sight, and a mass of calumnies 
were promptly invented to blast his hud- 
ding expectations. They employed the 
utmost malice of the press to convert the 
honors, which he had received, into an 
evil to him and a disgrace to the judg- 
ment of the directors. We repeat it; 
their effort has been,to throw downas 
fast as the directors built up; and every 
person, who was imposed upon by those 
enemies of the British school, must have 
supposed the directors to be unfitted, by 
ignorance and bad taste for their situa: 
tion: and that Mr. B. was more worthy 
of public contempt and reprobation than 
of public encouragement and patronage. 

We reserve for future notice the Anti 
British attempt to vilify and bully th 
Society of Painters in Oil and Water 
Colours ; and ‘to sink their last exhib 
tion in the opinion of the public ; 1 tT 
venge for their having refused to sur 
render their independence to tlie view’ 
of this odious cabal. We, also. postpo" 
our remarks on the deliherate artifice 


given by the British Institution for’ 
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reat national picture to ornament a 

ublic building. We shall, in dué season, 
develope their indefatigable efforts to dis- 
hearten the painter selected by the di- 
rectors from proceeding with the under- 
taking; then to prejudice the public 
against the picture in its progress ; and 
finaliy to convert the picture and com- 
mission into a scandalous reflection upon 
the judgment of the directors; and a 
disgrace and bankruptcy of professional 
reputation to the artist upon whom they 
had conferred the honourable task of its 
execution. We shall close, at present, 


with their attempt to destroy the fame - 


of Hilton. This artist was admitted as 
a student into the Royal Academy Ja- 
nuary 4, 1806; and Mr. Haydon had the 
advantage of being admitted as a student 
nearly a year before him, on the 9th of 
March, 1805. From his outset Mr. Hil- 
ton devoted his studies to fit himself for 
painting subjects of fancy, poetry and 
history, in the highest department of his 
art. In 1810, the directors of the Bri- 
tish Institution conferred the honorary 
prize of fifty guineas, on his historical 
picture of “ The Citizens of Calais,” 
and it was purchased by Thomas Hope, 
Esq. a member of that patriotic body. 
In ISI], the directors conferred the ho- 
norary prize of 100 guineas on his admi- 
rable picture of “The Entombing of 
Christ,” painted on a canvas of seven 
feet six inches high, and six feet nine 
inches wide. This affecting composition, 
which roused the public attention, and 
was the subject of general sympathy, 
was purchased by that munificent patron 
of the British school, the Marquis of 
Stafford. In 1813, Mr. Hilton exhibited 
his historical picture of « Christ Healing 
the Blind,” painted, on a great scale, 
suitable for a public building ; and it was 
purchased by an amateur of distinguish- 
ed taste and judgment. In 1814, he ex- 
hibited his historical painting of “ The 
Magdalen Washing Christ’s Feet; paint- 
ed also on a grand scale, and the direc- 
tors of the British Institution, by pur- 
chasing that noble composition at the 
of 588/., gave a signal proof of 

ur approbation and opinion, that he 
was competent to excel in painting large 
historical pictures. In 1816, he exhibited 
his * Raising of Lazarus,” painted like 
? ing on a great scale ; and, in 

87, he exhibited, at the British Gal- 
; his splendid national subject of 
Triumphal Entrance of the Duke 
t Wellington into Madrid:” a picture, 
whose merits were, alone, sufficient to 
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refute all the notions of English inca- 
pacity circulated by foreigners. 'This 
memorable performance had the honour 
of being purchased by his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent, as an ornament 
for Carlton-House. In 1818, this artist 
exhibited his luxuriant poetical picture 
of « Una and the Satyrs ;” and he had 
the honour to receive a commission from 
Sir John Leicester, to paint “ The Mer- 
maid,” from a poem by Burns; and, also, 
‘The Europa,” from Ovid. These 
were the first commissions he had ever 
received; and, in 1819, his exhibition 
of the latter in Sir John Leicester's 
gallery excited a general sensation; 
it drew forth the warmest approbation 
of the periodical critics; formed a theme 
of applause in the highest circles; and 
was immediately followed by his being 
raised from the rank of an associate, and 
elected a member of the Royal Academy 
of England, the highest honour of his 
profession. His Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, whose recent high com- 
pliment to Mr. Hilton we have already 
noticed, is said to have signed the di- 
ploma for his elevation, with peculiar sa- 
tisfaction. We have here only enume- 
rated a few of Mr. Hilton’s pictures. 
Besides a variety of desultory studies 
and designs, and some capital copies to 
form his hand, from the old masters, he 
painted and exhibited, since his admis- 
sion, as a student in 1806, a splendid se- 
ries of eighteen pictures from history, 
poetry, and subjects of fancy. No com- 
petitor of the same age. and short stand- 
ing in the profession, had made such per- 
severing exertions with his pencil to se- 
cond the British Institution in their ef- 
forts to raise the fame of England in 
historical painting. He had bent his 
whole powers to that great object ; and, 
with much modesty as to his own claims 
and candour in deing justice to the works 
of his contemporaries, had not only 
painted more pictures in the high class, 
and displayed a richer fund of invention, 
but his superior merits were proved by 
his having obtained higher marks of pub- 
lic approbation, and more distinguished 
professional honors, than any other ar- 
tist of his years in the Aistorical depart- 
ment. 

Vhe whole of these circumstances ; 
the public honors which he had so de- 
servedly obtained; his genius, and the 
superiority to which he had risen, roused 
the envy of the Anti-British Duum-vi- 
rate, and directed their vengeance against. 
this distinguished historical painter. They 
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ran the most desperate lengths, and set 
their tongues, and pens, and press to 
work to counteract the noble purposes 
of the British Institution, and wound 
the interests of historical painting in his 
person. In 1817, they not only omitted 
all critical notice of his never-to-be-for- 
gotten picture, “ The Triumphal En- 
trance of the Duke of Wellington into 
Madrid;” but they suppressed the ac- 
count of its purchase by his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent; and, to conceal 
as much as they possibly could, the whole 
circumstance from the public, struck out 
the line which contained the catalogue 
number, and the title of this picture 
standing with Mr. Hilton’s name, as its 
painter, from their critical enumeration 
of the pictures in the British Gallery, 
amongst which it was exhibited. In 1818, 
to counteract Sir J. Fleming Leicester's 
efforts to raise the British artists into 
due estimation, they affected to speak of 
the splendid display of British pictures 
in his Hill-street Gallery, as a mere mat- 
ter of report and hearsay—* Hilton's 
Europa” we have HEARD is much his 
BEST picture. We should have been 
happy to have described them, but unfor- 
tunately not having seen the Gallery this 
season, we are unable to do so.”"—We 
leave it to the public to discover what 
honorable motive or passion could induce 
men who had undertaken the duty of 
Annalists of the fine arts, to absent 
themselves, in direct violation of their 
duty, from the most important feature 
of British art, at the very period of their 
publication? ‘They did not dare to at- 
tack it openly, by overt acts of commis- 
sion, but by palpable violation of their 
rofessed duty, by omissions and by cold 
invidious and heartless phrases, they at- 
tempted to chill the public sentiment and 
weaken the effect of Sir John Leices- 
ter’s efforts. 

When the first classes in the metropolis, 
with the foreigners of distinction in Lon- 
don, and amateurs from distant parts of 
the empire, crowded to the Hill street 
Gallery, asa proud display of British ge- 
nius, which formed the most brilliant 
centre of public attraction, where were 
these annalists of the fine arts? Ac- 
cording to their own deceptive account 
they were absent / That memorable tri- 
umph of British genius had not sufficient 
attraction to draw their notice! They 
heard of it, like other rumours, which 
did not merit their pers@nal enquiry 
or inspection! When Mr. Bone pre- 
sented his superb enamel painting to 
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Sir John Leicester, as a tribute of 
esteem and affection, these Anna- 
lists were moved by a very different 
feeling. As they had indirectly flung 
contempt upon the judgment and deci- 
sions of the British Institution, so, in 
this instance, they left their readers, w,,- 


Jortunately, to infer that in their opi- 


nion, even Mr. Hilton's “ much best 
picture,” and the whole of Sir John 
Leicester’s exhibition of British paint- 
ings, were not of sufficient consequence 
to demand a visit from them in dis. 
charge of their posilive duty as Annal- 
ists. "They thus contrived, in the sane 
malignant spirit, with which they had 
wholly struck out Hilton’s triumphal 
entrance of the Duke of Wellington 
from their critical notice of the British 
Gallery in 1817, to evade a detailed de- 
scription of the beauties of his Europa 
in March and April, 1818, during the 
period that it was under actual echili- 
tiow to the public. ‘Two months after 
Sir Jobn’s gallery had closed for tle 
season, they noticed it in their publica- 
tion of the Ist of July 1819; but only to 
degrade it, thus—* The Rape of Europa 
by Hilton, perhaps 4is BEST picruns, 
treated in a splendid way AFTER (1!!!) 
the MANNER (ft!) of Sebastian Ricci, 
and presenting an harmonious glow of 
colouring, and a pleasing arrangement 
of forms and delicate expression, an easy 
flow of drapery and feeble drawing. 
The Bull is d V’antigue and unnatural, 
Hilton’s other picture, which was shewn 
unfinished, we did not see.”—On read- 
ing this, we instantly recollect Pope's 
description of Envy, seeking to 


“ Damn with faint praise, assent with civil 
leer, 

And without sneering, teach the rest to 
sneer.” 


Hilton’s best picture, his most luxv- 
riant poctical fancy, is praised in good 
terms, for the subordinate qualities which 
belong to the construction of its surface; 
and, contrary to the judgment of the 
first amateur circles, of the periodical 
critics, and the approbation of the pub- 
lic, is charged with ** feeble drawing; 
a failure in the highest quality of form. 
But this is not all. Mr. Hilton is de- 
scribed in the prime of his powers; | 
his BEST picture ; as his seventeenth his 
torical composition; as a painter afer 
the manner of Sebastian Ricci, that 1s * 
an imitator of a Mannerist, in the middle 
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of fallen art in Tialy! This most gross 
and malignant aspersion is published in 
the work and by the disappointed candi- 
dates for the rank of Associates in the 
Royal Academy, who have as falsely de- 
scribed Mr. Hilton's competitor, as hav- 
ing, in the first historical attempt, which 
he exhibited, equalled Raffaelle!!! and 
as having, in his fifth exhibited historical 
icture, surpassed Poussin, Rubens, and 
Raffaele !—The decline of painting in 
Italy is fixed to have commenced in the 
16th century ; to have continued through 
the 17th, and to have reached its lowest 
level of plagiarism, debility and degra- 
dation, about the year 1700. Carlo Ma- 
ratta, who died in 1715, is gencrally con- 
sidered the last of the eminent Italian 
masters. Sebastian Ricci, after whose 
manner these Anti-British calumniators 
have charged Hilton with having painted 
his BEST picture, died in 1734. This 
man was not without natural genius, 
and in a better age might perhaps have 
adopted a just style; but he was a con- 
firmed mannerist, imitator and plagiarist, 
infected with all the vices of fallen art, and 
principally formed upon the defects, 
which mark the decline of Venetian ex- 
ecution. He was aservile copier of the 
bustle and shew of Paolo Veronese, and 
Tintoretto, without having mind to feel 
their real excellence. He possessed an 
imposing bravura of hand, and a flashy 
trick of colour and chiaro oscuro: but 
was astranger to truth, passion, senti- 
ment, and historical dignity. His art 
may be compared to the noise of a drum 
beaten by a drunkard; and the florid 
praise heaped upon him by Pilkington, 
to the gilding on the paper and leathern 
armour of a blustering- Alexander at 
Bartholomew Fair. So little was he 
regarded in Italy, that, after having tried 
to obtain a settlement at Vienna, he pre- 
ferred the chance of Aistorical painting 
for ten years in England, in the worst 
era of bad taste and discouragement, to 
living neglected in the Italian states. In 
London he was the successor of Verrio 
and Laguerre, whose sprawling Saints 
have been immortalized by Pope. He 
found patrons among those who patro- 
nized his contemporaries, La Fosse, and 
his laborious underling Parmentier ; Ja- 
060 Amiconi, whose short-lived reputa- 
fion preceded him to the grave; and, 
above all, that still more flimsy manner- 
Wt Antonio Pellegrini, whose “ great 
Siecess in France, Italy, and England,” 
18 justly attributed by Fuseli to—“ the 

tcay of Art, and the insinuating genti- 
lity of his manners.” 
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When the defamers of the British In- 
stitution and Royal Academy, of West, 
Brockedon, and Ward, describe Hilton's 
much best historical picture as one paint- 
ed after the manner of Sebastien Ricci, 
their intention to sink and destroy his 
reputation is palpable. They degrade 
him, with all his well-earned public ho- 
nors, into an imitator of a notorious 
mannerist, in the lowest state of fallen 
Italian art: and yet they would thrust 
his competitor above Poussin, Rubens, 
and even Raffuelle; that is, above the 
highest of the great masters, when paint- 
ing was in her highest glory; in the 
golden age of the arts in Italy. This 
attempt to sacrifice Hilton to his compe- 
titor, is more palpably unprincipled, be- 
cause the latter has displayed much less 
invention, not painted even one-third as 
many historical pictures, received fewer 
professional honors, and had his claims 
positively rejected in two important in- 
stances, by the British Institution and 
Royal Academy; the must competent 
authorities in the empire. This Anti- 
British attempt is masked with a certain 
plausible turn of expression, as if it were 
a compliment to sink the most honored 
and successful historical painter of his 
years, now in this country, into a super- 
ficial imitator of an acknowledged man- 
nerist and plagiarist, in the ulfer decay 
and fallen state of urt. But the mask 
is thrown off in the same Anti-British 
publication, at the distance of only afew 
pages, in the following outrageous abuse 
of Mr. Hilton's Ganymede: “ If want 
of originality, correct drawing, and truth 
of expression, constitute a good picture, 
then is this Eagle and Child a very good 
one, and deserving of praise. When 
Titian’s Ganymede is forgotten, this pic- 
ture will be remembered and esteemed, 
but not till then.” Here, although they 
did not publish a word on the merits of 
Hilton’s T'riumphal Entrance of the 
Duke of Wellington,and they struck even 
the title of that noble picture out of re 
cord, as if it were a nonentity ; thev 
separately charge theft, bad drawing and 
false expression, upon his Ganymede ; 
an honorable effort in the highest de- 
partment of art. ‘The coarse and malig- 
nant irony with which they make those 
charges, betrays their object ; and their 
determination to destroy his profes- 
sional reputation is further proved by 
the sentence which immediately follows 
the preceding extract—‘“ Hilton is NOT 
COMPETENT to LARGE PIC- 


TURES."—Thus, at a moment, when 
thev sneer at Flaxman’s reverence for 
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the Bible, and with an hypocritical af- 
fectation of zeal, clamour for putting up 
altar-pieces (that is, Jarge pictures), in 
the newchurches ; they denounce Hilton, 
the most honored historical painter of his 
years,as one incompetent to /arge pictures, 
and by this declaration, malignantly en- 
deavour to exclude him from all employ- 
ment in that high department. ‘They 
published this denunciation in contemp- 
tuous contradiction of the British Insti- 
tution’s judgment, whose Directors have 
borne public testimony of Mr. Hilton's 
competence to paint large pictures, by 
the act of paying him £588 for his grand 
composition of the Magdalen washing 
Christ's feet. The Anti-British Duum- 
virate had, also, published, in different 
forms of assertion and inference, that 
the great painters and states of antiquity 
had obtained their fame in painting, by 
large pictures only ; that none but pic- 
tures on a large scale afforded a sufficient 
field for a GREAT GENIUS; and that 
none but darge pictures constituted the 
highest department of art. They have 
even maintained, in substance and rea- 
soning, that diminished drawings of the 
cartoons must be proportionally dimi- 
nished in excellence, and that all pictures 
of an inferior size must be of an inferior 
class and merit. After these reasonings, 
their declaration that * Hilton is NOT 
competent to large pictures”—leaves no 
doubt of their envious intent to drive 
him out of what they term the highest 
department of historical painting and 
to sink him in the opinion of the public, 
into a perpetual inferiority. Their de- 
claration does not confine itself to the 
particular faults of one picture ; it isa 
sweeping denunciation against every 
large picture which he has painted or 
may paint hereafter ; and is calculated 
to injure him for life in the opinion of 
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his patrons. These Anti-British censors 
had, also, before this, publicly inveighed 
against any restriction in the size of 
pictures—“ At the Academy so re. 
STRICTED are the students that none of 
common feeling and common pride will 
submit to them.” Yet, asif Mr. Hilton 
had neither common feeling nor common 
pride, they thus proceed to restrict him 
from painting large historical pictures 
and altar pieces for churches; and to 
confine him to an inferior and particular 
size for the remainder of his days.— 
«The size of the Europa, at Sir John 
Leicester's, is whut he should confine, 
himself to.”"— We close here, by remind- 
ing our readers that these latter envious 
attempts to drive Mr. Hilton, the most 
honored historical painter of his years, 
down the hill of * high art,” were pub- 
lished, July Ist, 1819, some months after 
the Anti-British Duum-virate had been 
dragged before the public, and their un- 
principled objects unmasked, in an un- 
answerable ‘* Exposition.” As the pa- 
triotic views of the British Institution 
are of the highest importance to the ad- 
vancement of the fine arts, in the united 
empire, we feel it our paramount duty, 
without any view of complimenting 
that eminent body, to pause occasionally, 
in the delightful task of bestowing praise 
on merit, in order, from time to time 
to expose and defeat the malevolent ef- 
forts of the Cabal, which has for years 
employed and still actively employs, the 
pen, tongue, and press, to counteract 
the great national objects of that pub- 
lic-spirited association ; and to sacrifice 
the honor and interests of the whole 
body of the British artists to the morti- 
fied vanity, base projects, and bad pas- 
sions of these two disappointed candi- 
dates for admission as associates to the 
Royal Academy. 
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Mission from Cape Coast Castle to Ash- 

antee, with a Statistical Account of 

» that Kingdom, and Geographical No- 

tices of other parts of the Interior of 

es By T. Epwarp Bowpicu, 
sq. 4to. pp. 512. 

THIS is an important addition to our 
stock of geographical knowledge, and, be- 
sides the new information which it com- 
municates respecting the interior of 
Africa, from the personal observations of 
the writer, it presents many valuable 
hints for the benefit of science and the 
extension of commerce, collected from 


various sources. Of the Ashantees little 
was known by Europeans till 18V7, when 
they came down to the coast for the first 
time, in consequence of a war with the 
Fantees. This brought them into con- 
tact with the English settlement at An- 
namacoe, which fort had nearly fallen 
into their hands, but by a vigorous re- 


sistance, and the destructive operation of 


ourgreat guns, the invaders were brought 
to terms. In 1811] they made their ap- 
pearance again in Fantee ; and in I8I/¢ 
they completely over-run the country: 
which, being reduced almost to tlie col: 
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dition of a desert by these barbarians, 
induced the African company to direct 
that an embassy should be sent to the 
Ashantee monarch, for the purpose of 
restoring peace and establishing a friend- 
ly connexion between him and the Eng- 
lish. On this mission Mr. Frederic 
James, governor of Accra, was employ- 
ed, aided by the author of the present 
memoirs, Mr. Hutchison, a writer, who 
it was intended should remain, if the 
king consented, as a resident, and Mr. 
Tedlie, a surgeon. The party left Cape 
Coast Castle on the 22d of April, 1817, 
and on the 19th of May entered Coo- 
massie, the capital of Ashantee, amidst 
an immense crowd of _ spectators, 
scarcely any of whom had ever seen a 
white man before. The reception of 
the gentlemen was very flattering; but 
at a public audience three days after- 
wards, the whole object of the mission 
was nearly ruined by the timid and va- 
cillating conduct of the principal in suf- 
fering an unfavourable impression to 
take possession of the king’s mind, as if 
the Iunglish intended to deprive him of 
the rights which he had obtained by his 
recent conquests. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the indignation of the sable despot 
on this occasion, and the consequences 
might have been terrible had it not been 
for the admirable presence of mind of 
Mr. Bowdich, in stepping boldly forward 
to allay the storm by assuring the king 
that nothing of the kind was intended, 
and proposing to send a special messen- 
ger to Cape Coast Castle for an explicit 
declaration to the same purport from the 
governor. This had the effect of ap- 
peasing the black monarch, and matters 
afterwards went on more amicably, espe- 
cially when the mission, by the suspen- 
sion of Mr. James, was entrusted to the 
sole management of Mr. Bowdich, who 
concluded a treaty with the king of Ash- 
antee and the neighbouring king of 
Dwabin, mutually advantageous in its 
provisions, and tending to produce, if 
duly improved, the most beneficial re- 
sults to the general interests of huma- 
nity. The reader, as he goes through 
the narrative, will be agitated with va- 
rious, and very conflicting emotions; 
sometimes feeling admiration of the high 
sentiments of the African monarch, and 
at others shuddering with horror at his 
barbarity. Yet, while the mind sickens 
at the detail of murders committed on 
Private occasions and public festivals, it 


Thust be recollected that these things have 


been witnessed there from generation to 
Keneration, and that even the king him- 
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self cannot, perhaps, abolish the dreadfal 
custom of human sacrifices without en- 
dangering his own life. According to 
Mr. Bowdich, this potentate is far from 
being deficient in liberality, and the fol- 
lowing description of an entertainment 
given to the English visitors at the 
king's country residence, exhibits a pic- 
ture of African manners which, but for 
the authority of the narrator, would 
scarcely appear credible :— 


« August 25.—The king received us in © 


the market-place, and enquiring anxiously 
if we had breakfasted, ordered refreshment. 
After some conversation we were conducted 
to a house prepared for our reception, where 
a relish was served (sufficient for an army) 
of soups, stews, plantains, yams, rice, &c. 
(all excellently cooked) wine, spirits, oranges, 
and every fruit. The messengers, soldiers, 
and servants, were distinctly provided for. 
Declining the offer of beds, we walked out 
in the town, and conversed and played drafts 
with the Moors, who were reclining under 
trees; the king joined us with cheerful af- 
fability, and seemed to have forgotten his 
cares. About two o’clock dinner was an- 
nounced. We had been taught to prepare 
for a surprise, but it Was exceeded. We 
were conducted to the eastern side of the 
croom, to a door of green reeds, which ex- 
cluded the crowd, and admitted us through a 
short avenue to the king’s garden, an area 
equal to one of the large squares in Lon- 
don. The breezes were strong and con- 
stant. In the centre, four large umbrellas 
of new scarlet cloth were fixed, under which 
was the king’s dining-table, (heightened for 
the occasion,) and covered in the most im- 
posing manner; his massy plate was well 
disposed, and silver forks, knives, and 
spoons, were plentifully laid. The large 
silver waiter supported a roasting pig in the 
centre; the other dishes on the table were 
roasted ducks, fowls, stews, pease-pudding, 
&c. &c. On the ground on one side of the 
table were various soups, and every sort of 
vegetable ; and elevated parallel with the 
other side, were oranges, pines, and other 
fruits ; sugar-candy, Port and Madeira wine, 
spirits, and Dutch cordials, with glasses. 
Before we sat down the king met us, and 
said, that as we had come out to see him, 
we must receive the following present from 
his hands—two oz. four ackies of gold, 
one sheep and one large hog to the oflicers, 
ten ackies to the linguists, and five ackies to 
our servants. 


“ We never saw a dinner more handsome- 
ly served, and never eat a better. On our 
expressing our relish, the king sent for his 
cooks, and gave them ten ackies. The 
king and a few of his captains sat at a dis- 
tance, but he visited us constantly, and 
scemed quite proud of the scene; he con- 
versed freely, and expressed much satisfac- 
tion at our toasts, ‘ The King of Ashantee, 
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the King of England,the governor, the king’s 
captains, a perpetual union, (with a speech, 
which is the sine qua non,) and the handsome 
women ol England and Ashantee.’ After din- 
ner the king made many enquiries about 
England, and retired, as we did, that our ser- 
vants might clear the table, which he in- 
sisted on. When he returned, some of the 
wine and Dutch cordials remaining, he gave 
them to our servants to take with them, and 
ordered the table-cloth to be thrown to 
them and al] the napkins. ‘A cold pig, cold 
fowls, (with six that had not been dressed,) 
were dispatched to Coomassie for our sup- 
per. We took leave about five o’clock, the 
king accompanying us to the end of the 
croom (village), where he took our hands, 
and wished us good night. We reached the 
capital again at six, much gratified by our 
excursion and treatment.” 

This ext; aordinary instance of urbanity 
ill agreed with the subsequent outrage 
committed upon the English gentlemen 
to prevent their return to the coast after 
the conclusion of the treaty. But among 
rude nations every thing is in the ex- 
treme, and even this last act of violence 
did not appear to flow from enmity, or 
any evilintention. The king of Ashan- 
tee was so little accustomed to meet with 
any resistance tu his will, that he adopted 
this course to detain his guests that he 
might enjoy more of their company. 
But he contrived this act of violence in 
euch a way as to throw the odium entirely 
upon his people, and, as a proof of his 
sincerity, offered Mr. Bowdich the heads 
of as many of them as he should desire. 
This atonement was of course dispensed 
with; and at length the party, with the 
exception of Mr. Hutchison, who re- 
mained as British resident, were suffered 
to leave Coomassie. We shall here give 
the author’s own words, as equally ho- 
nourable to his feelings and the charac- 
ter of this African chief:— 

“ When I took the king’s hand for the 
last time—when I reflected on the benevo- 
lence, the solicitude, and the generosity I 
had experienced whilst my life was in his 
hands, affected by the most untoward and ir- 
ritating political circumstances, by the ag- 
gravated suspicions of his chiefs, and by 
the poisonous jealousy of the Moors, there 
was a painful gratification in the retrospect, 
avhich blended the wish to linger another 
‘hour in listening to acknowledgments of 
esteem and obligation, more affecting than 
flattering, and enhanced by the consoling re- 
flection, that they were the natural emotions 


of one of those monarchs we are pleased to 
call barbarians.”’ 
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Travels in France, by Lieut. Francs 
Hau. | vol. 8vo. pp. 434. London, 
1819. 

The author of this volume has visited 
France in the double capacity of a poli 
tician and descriptive traveller, and we 
cannot deny him the merit of having 
produced a very amusing book on a sub- 
ject which appeared to have been ex. 
hausted by his almost innumerable pre- 
decessors in the same line. There is, 
however, such a striking contrast as ty 
civilization, manners, and face of the 
country, exhibited to those who visit 
Paris for the first time from this side 
the channel, that it is scarcely possible 
for any one of reflection to avoid com. 
mitting his thoughts to paper. That Mr. 
Hall is no ordinary observer, his travels 
in Canada and the United States furnish 
avery ample demonstration. 

The fourteen chapters containing 
these remarks, in addition to a species 
of mail-coach itinerary from Calais to the 
capital, through Rouen, thence towards 
Tours, Saintes, Bordeaux and Toulouse, 
and back again to Paris by Limoges, 
Argenton, &c. is interspersed with a 
variety of curious hints relative to man- 
ners and customs, public buildings, mu- 
seums, galleries, antiquities, and other 
objects of the tourists’ research, so that 
however much the author's political 
Opinions may clash with those of his 
readers, we have no doubt of this being 
considered as a valuable addition to our 
stock of miscellaneous guides. 

Even the untravelled portion of our 
readers will not expect any degree of 
novelty in a description of Calais; we 
shall, therefore, pass on without no- 
ticing the lieutenant’s first impressions, 
and accompany him to Boulogne, where, 
happening to be detained during a Sun- 
day, it enabled him to witness a village 
féte in the neighbourhood, as there arc 
few considerable towns in France, neat 
which one of these curious resorts do 
not attract almost every class of society 
on the Sabbath day, we give the authors 
account as a very éxact specimen of them 


all. 

‘© On alittle green, shaded for the mos! 
part by rows of elm-trees, booths were erect: 
ed, containing a rich display of bon-bons, 
cakes, ribbons, and the whole stock of small 
wares, which, on these occasions, ** puzzle 
the will” of the purchaser to choose betwixt 
numberless species of nothings. At various 
intervals rings were enclosed, not for box!"s 
or bull-baiting, but dancing. The music 
ans plied beneath the trees, while the you" 
men and lasses tripped it “ on the light faz- 
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which would have honoured Almack’s. 
The prevailing costume of the nymphs was 
awhitegown; a shawl, generally red; and 
a cap, Closely fitted to the head, of a fashion 
rather primitive than Parisian, from which, 
however, their curls were suffered tastefully 
to escape, and hang round their pretty faces; 
as pretty, certainly, as might be found in an 
equal number of our own country maidens ; 
while an air of refinement, diffused over 
their whoie persons and manners, seemed 
to indicate that they might almost all of 
them have been elevated to a higher place in 
society, without stirring the question of, 
“how got they there ?”—The men had not 
the same relative supeiiority of appearance. 
The smartest among them had a _ shop-boy- 
ish air; but their enjoyment was unstained 
with vulgarity, and the evening passed off 
without a single fight, or drunken frolic.” 

We are next favoured with a picture 
of Rouen, a little too minute perhaps, 
but not without its share of interest ; 
amongst other objects, the cathedral, 
one of the most imposing Gothic piles in 
France, is very well described. 

Having satisfied his curiosity here, 
the author follows up his account of the 
beautiful chateau of Villebonne, the pro- 
perty of the Duke d'Harcourt, witha 
notice of the Roman theatre recently 
discovered in its immediate vicinity. He 
then proceeds to the grand city, where 
we shall of course attend him. 

Some of our brethren in the north 
having lately made great show of travel, 
itseems to have stimulated their southern 
contemporaries also to take advantage of 
the beau saison ; but as there are neither 
red deer nor salmon at the disposal of 
our worthy publisher and his contri- 
butors, he chose to seek for sport in the 
French capital, while his friends con- 
tented themselves with a trip to Mar- 
gate or Brighton. Coming in contact 
with the former near St. Clement's 
church, immediately after his return, 
our first question was naturally enough 
well! what do you think of Paris? To 
this he replied, in the memorable words 
of the Ex-emperor, “ from the sublime 
to the ridiculous there is but one step!’ 
and hurrying off to a consultation in the 
Row, left us to make the application of 
the above laconic sentence as we pleased. 
2 comparing it to what the author says 

the same place, not forgetting Mr. 
Scott’s well known description, there 
Will,in our humble opinion, be very little 
Wanting to fill up an excellent picture of 
that extraordinary receptacle. 


_ “London is to England, what the heart 
to the body— the seat of life and motion ; 
reeeiving and rendering back, with incessant 
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action, the alimentary streams which cireu- 
late through the whole frame. The high 
roads, which branch from it in every direc- 
tion, are its main arteries: to stop up one 
of them, would be to throw the whole sys- 
tem into confusion. Nothing, in this respect, 
can less resemble London than Paris. No 
suburbs spread over the adjacent country: 
the avenues to the metropolis are as dull 
and silent as those of a country village: a 
few waggons and peasants may be seen 
plodding to market along the broad paved 
roads, which stretch out betwixt endless files 
of meagre-looking trees ; and now and then, 
an English travelling equipage, piled with 
trunks and imperials, is whirled along by 
half a dozen chevauae de poste, with whips 
cracking, and rope-ends flying, as in utter 
disdain of the surrounding stillness. The 
blank wall, which connects the barriers, and 
the exterior boulevards which surround it, 
augment the impression of seclusion, which 
is little diminished by traversing the quiet 
fauxbourgs which surround the inner bou- 
levards. Were, indeed, the scene rapidly 
changes, and the busy bustle of life conti- 
nues to increase, till it glows at its height 
in the centre of the hive, round the palace 
of the Tuileries.” 


Nothing can be more strikingly exact 
than the foregoing account of its en- 
trance, but the sketch would be incom- 
plete were we to omit the following ex- 
tract, in which the author has givena 
very fair specimen of his descriptive 
powers. 


“* Paris is a little nation within itself, of 
which the court is the capital; and as all 
its moral importance centers in the court, so 
all its beauties of art and architecture seem 
drawn together within the same sphere of 
attraction : almost all of them are thus with- 
in a few minutes’ walk of each other. The 
stranger, turning out of the crowded Bou- 
levard des Capucines,passes down the noble 
Rue de la Paix, to the Place Vendome, 
with its bronzed column immediately oppo- 


. site to the garden of the Tuileries; through 


which he reaches the Place de Louis XV., 
and Pont de Louis XVI ; at the opposite 
end of which rises the classical facade of the 
Palais Bourbon, with the gilt dome of Les 
Invalides a little behind it. Returning 
thence along the Quai des Tuileries, he ar- 
rives atthe Pont Royal, close to the Palais 
des Tuileries, passes the Louvre Gallery 
and palace, to the iron Pont des Arts ; and 
crossing the court of the palace into the 
Place du Carrousel, finds the Triumphal 
Arch and Tuileries before him: thus hav- 
ing in a walk of less than fifteen minutes, 
included all the most interesting objests of 
Paris, except the Pantheon, Palais de Lua- 
embourg, and Church of Notre Dame. 

‘‘ There is, however, no city in the world 
which, in such a space, contains so much 
of the external splendour of political exist- 
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ence. The quais, intended rather for or- 
nament than business, are spacious and ele- 
gant. The bridges are handsome enough 
to leave no regret but that they have not 
a nobler current ; but in summer the Seine 
is so diminutive, that one fancies it would 
have been cheaper to have filled it up than 
have bridged it over: atall times it looks 
like a very lucky ditch to be thus running 
under arches of the most graceful sym- 
metry, betwixt palaces and gardens, the 
admiration of Europe. -It was standing on 
the Pont de Louiz XVI.,in aclear moon- 
light, that I felt the magnificence of this 
portion of Paris in its fullest force. The 
faults of detail were lost; while the white 
edifices shone in bolder relief from the con- 
trasting depths of shadow, and the blue 
vaulting of thesky. Nor could any limit be 
discerned to this magnificence; it might 
have been a city of palaces, and the whole 
host of lights scattered on either side the 
river, the torches of masque and revelling ; 
since all sounds and sights of vulgar occu- 
pation and distress had vanished.” 


Although Mr. H. describes the Pa- 
risian churches somewhat elaborately, 
the generally dilapidated state of these 
edifices only tended to inspire melan- 
choly when we saw them; his remarks 
on the Pantheon, are, however, ex- 
tremely pertinent ; those on the cemetry 
of Pére la Chaise, the catacombs and 
French monuments are full of deep in- 
terest, for all the efforts of scepticism and 
insensibility cannot destroy our sympa- 
thy for those whom we are so soon des- 
tined to follow, to the same silent and 
dark abode ! we are, therefore, far from 
agreeing with the author, that * the dis- 
proportion betwixt our breathing forms 
and these dry disjointed anatomies is too 
great to excite our sympathies;” nor is it 
all the reasoning and sophistry of Sir 
Thomas Brown, that can convince a truly 
religious mind, there is either disgrace 
or ignominy in returning to our native 
dust, after having properly fulfilled the 
mysterious destiny marked ont for us 
by Providence in this vale of sorrow and 
of tears. 

We request our readers to compare 
the following account of the above-men- 
tioned spot with the dull monotony and 
chilling aspect of an. English church- 
yard. 


* When the stranger has examined the 
stately sepulchres of the Pantheon, in archi- 
tectural arrangement, the first probably in 
the universe, let him direct his steps to- 
wards the cemetery of Pere la Chaise. Its 
site is a commanding eminence, called Mont 
Louis, to the north of the city, being a pro- 
longation of the heights of Mont Martre. 
It covers a considerable extent of ground, 
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the surface of which is irregular and undy- 
lating, and shaded in. places with clumps of 
trees, very much in the manner of an Epo. 
lish pleasure-ground. Winding eravel. 
walks divide it into plots of graves and tomb- 
stones; eachof these is the cherished pro- 
perty of a family, and each stone gleams 
over a bed of flowers, surrounded by a light 
hedge, or trellis work. At the period of my 
visit the soil was literally glowing, and the 
air perfumed with these numberless patches 
of sweets and colours. Pots, containine 
rare and delfcate plants, were set round 
many of the tombs; garlands and votive 
offerings were suspended on others, by the 
hands of parental sorrow, filial affection, or 
youthful companionship. It may be, that 
in many cases, this was but the aflectatioy 
of feeling ; a parade of sentiment, got up to 
look like sorrow. Our baser nature is but 
too apt to believe this: yet of all affecta- 
tions, that surely is the most pardonable 
which comes upon us in the guise of a 
mourner, watering flowers round the tomb.’ 

The author has givena very good 
abridgment of the catalogues sold at the 
galleries, and may save some of our less 
fastidious cognoscenti afew francs, by 
his details relative to the treasures, whie- 
ther in painting or sculpture, still lett at 
the Louvre. We regret that our limits do 
not admit of any extracts from his de- 
scription of the Palais Royal, in some 
of which he is rather at issue with 
Mr. Scott. Both writers should however 
be read, in order to enable those who 
have not seen that singular combination 
of gaiety and vice, to form a correct no- 
tion of its exact nature. 

A cursory visit to the botanic garden, 
and its splendid collection of fossils, mi- 
nerals, &c. is succeeded by an account of 
the theatres, this leads to a display of the 
author's critical powers, in the course ol 
which, he analyses, at considerable length, 
the French drama in its various stages ol 
tragedy, comedy, and opera.  Ovcas'- 
onally quoting, and sometimes trausl:t- 
ing, whole passages from the best spect 
mens in the language. This, thoug! 
probably the most laboured portion 0! 
the volume, is by no means the least. 1- 
structive, and will be read with much 
pleasure by the admirers of dramatic !i- 
terature. , 

As Mr. H.'s visit to the environs 0! 
Paris is not likely to present any thing 
new to our readers, we shall make ne 
apology for transferring the author te 
the monastery of La Trappe a little be 
fore his time. Our traveller visited that 
astonishing remnant of the ‘ olden time 
about the middle of October last yes’: 
We have only room for a small part © 
the author’s account, which is one of the 
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most amusing in his book. After stating 
that La Trappe is eight niles north of 
Mortagne, a small town on the road to 
Tours, and that it traverses a delicious 


country full of hamlets, orchards, and 


vineyards, Mr. H. thus describes his in- 
troduction to the renowned seat of reli- 
gious mortification :— 


“ It was twilight when we reached the vil- 
lage. Having alighted at the auherge, I was 
directed to the door of the monastery, which 
had, as far as I could distinguish in the wan- 
ing light, the appearance of a substantial 
farm-house. I rang the bell; a monk pre- 
sently opened the door, and perceiving a 
stranger, prostrated himself before me: to 
my demand of a night's hospitality, he re- 
plied by leading the way to the refectory, 
with a courteous gesture of assent: here he 
again bowed himself at my feet, (@ ceremony 
much more embarrassing to me than him,) 
and inquired if, while supper was preparing, 
I chose to attend evening service, which was 
now beginning: on my assenting he con- 
ducted me into a small chapel, near the altar 
of which a single lamp threw a feeble light 
on the white habits of the brethren, who, 
with their cowls drawn over their faces, were 
kneeling down in attitudes of deep humility 
and devotion: this was by far the most so- 
lemn part of the service; the faint breathing 
of their whispered orisons was alone audi- 
ble; nor could I refrain, as I stood in a cor- 
ner of the chapel, from regarding the un- 
wonted scene with a feeling of almost so- 
jemn interest.—The beings thus grouped 
around me, were so far removed from all 
ordinary pursuits, and habits of social exist- 
ence; there was so little similarity betwixt 
their destiny and mine; nay, there was so 
little of general human sympathy betwixt us, 
that I found myself regarding them with al- 
most as much curiosity and wonder as if they 
had been given back from the world of spi- 
rits, or had wandered into our sphere from 
some distant planet.—After having prayed 
some time in silence, they rose and chaunted 
the usual evening service, which was con- 
cluded by their again kneeling in the same 
attitude of devotional meditation; after 
which, they glided ghost-like from the cha- 
pel. Three persons had stood near me dur- 
‘ing the service, two of them young men, 
seemingly ecclesiastics, the third a rustic; 
these, I afterwards understood, were novices, 
m their year of probation: the two former 

such wan, enthusiastic countenances, as 
denoted the inward sway of constitutional 
‘melancholy; but my skill in physiognomy 
‘afforded me no clue to the mental hallucina~ 
tion of the third, whose dull simplicity had 
‘been probably wrought upon by the mad- 
Ress of others, or the contagion of ex- 
_,. The’ austerities of this singular order 
Ao not prevent the monks from providing 
Very good cheer for those pilgrims who 
New Montuty Mac.—No. 71. 
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may be disposed to visit them, and ac- 
cordingly our author found an excellent 
supper and bed, after his orisons had 
been said or sung in the chapel. The 
rules of the fraternity ought to be read 
with great attention by the votaries 
of pleasure in every country, perhaps 
the occasional recollection that there are 
even in these days, many individuals ca- 
pable of such wonderful self-denial as 
the Trappistes, may tend to moderate, if 
it does not altogether remove, a few of 
those superfluous excesses in which we 
are all but too apt to indulge. Of Tours, 
Mr. H. observes, that it is a gay looking 
town, “ at present half peopled with 
English !"—From the last named place, 
the itinerary continues successively to 
describe Poictiers, Angouleme, and 
Saintes. As the latter was a free city of 
the Roman empire, it is not destitute of 
ancient remains; of these the author's 
principal attention seems to have been 
attracted to a triumphal arch, dedicated 
to several of the emperors. At Bor- 
deaux there were not many inducements 
to a long visit, but our author could not 
pass it by in silence: his remarks there, 
relate chiefly to its churches and antiq ii- 
ties. The road from this fine commer- 
cial emporium towards Teulouse is rather 
devoid of interest. Some fine spots pre- 
sent themselves it is true, but we can add 
from our own experience, that those who 
wish to enjoy the soft and enchanting 
scenery of the Garonne, should embark 
at Toulouse, and descend by water to 
Bordeaux. This is a rich treat for the 
lovers of the picturesque, though seldom 
partaken of by English travellers, owing, 
perhaps, to the difficulty of procuring 
convenient boats and honest boatmen, a 
rare circumstance at this place. 

Mr. H. gives a very good description 
of Toulouse, to which is added an inte- 
resting notice of the celebrated Troubu- 
dours. Had the author not been so 
much hurried in his journey to Paris, 
through a country scarcely ever fre- 
quented, and not before described, it 
might have formed another interesting 
feature of his Tour: he has, however, 
touched very lightly on that portion of 
his excursion. The three last chapters 
of this agreeable volume, in which the 
author descants very freely on the French 
character, that of Napovzon, and the 
present government, wil] not be withont 
their due share of interest for his politi- 
cal readers, while they manifest consider- 
able proof of just thinking, and acute 
observation. 
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MONTHLY REGISTER. 


: ARCHITECTURE. 
Nicholson's Architectural Dictionary: the 
last Part, containing 86 plates, besides the 


letter-press, general index, &c. 4to. 2). 9s. 
BOTANY. 
Flora Greca Sibthorpiana. The fifth 


Fasciculus, being the first part of the third 
volume of the Flora Greca. 


DRAMA. 

An Essay on the Dramatic Character of 
Sir John Falstaff. By Maurice Morgan, 
esq. formerly under secretary of state. Post 
8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Guilt; or, the Gypsey’s Prophecy: a 
Tragedy. By Adolphus Mullner, followed 
by Schiller’s Ideal and the Cranes of Ibycus, 
translated from the German, by W. E. Frye, 
captain of infantry. 


EDUCATION, 


Elements of Greek Prosody and Metre, 
compiled from the best authorities, ancient 
and modern. By Thomas Webb. 8vo. 6s. 

The Intellectual Patrimony ; or, a Father’s 
Instruction. By James Gilchrist. 8vo. 6s. 

The Picture of Nature; or, a General 
Survey of the principal objects of the Crea- 
tion, which present themselves to the obser- 
vation of Man: calculated to convey miscel- 
laneous instruction to young persons, and 
to direct their attention to the Great First 
Cause. By W. Juilliard Hart. Eight plates, 
3s. 6d. 

HISTORY. 


The History of Brazil. Vol. III. Con” 
taining a Description of the present State 
of the Country. By Robert Southey, esq. 
poet laureate, member of the Royal Spanish 
Academy, &c. 4]. 3s. 

America and the British Colonies ; or, an 
Abstract of all the most useful Information 
relative to the United States of America and 
the British Colonies of Canada, the Cape of 
Good Hope, New South Wales, and Van 
Diemen’s Island ; exhibiting at one View the 
‘comparative Advantages and Disadvantages 
-each Country offers for Emigration. By 
. William Kingdom, jun. 8vo. 

The Wandering Jew; or, Hareach the 
Prolenged: being an authentic Account of 
the Manners and Customs of the most dis- 
tinguished Nations: interspersed with Anec- 
‘dotes of celebrated Men of different periods. 


since the last Destruction of the Temple of , 


_ Jerusalem. Arranged by the Rev. T. Clark. 
Plates. 7s. bound. 

: The Emigrant’s Guide to the British Set- 
tlements in Upper Canada, and the United 
States in America: including Smith's Geo- 
graphical View of Upper Canada, with Ex- 


tracts from Original Letters of a Lancashire . 


Farmer and other Residents. Also Extracts 


from Birkbeck’s Notes and Letters, from 
the Illinois: and a recent Letter in Reply to 
Mr. Cobbett, with Observations on ‘the su- 
perior advantages of the above places to the 





Cape of Good Hope, New South Wales. 
&c. 8vo. 3s. boards. ; 
Observations on Emigration to Po 
By a Resident. | Is. ’ -_ 
LAW. 

The Practice of the Court of King’s 
Bench in Personal Actions and Ejectment. 
By John Frederick Archbold, esq. of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, barrister at law. 12mo. 2 vols. 
1]. 1s. boards. 

A Treatise on Crimes and Misdemeanors. 
By William Oldnall Russell,esq. of Lincoln's 
Inn, barrister at law. 2 vols. Royal syo, 
31. 3s. 

MATHEMATICS. 


Leybourn’s Mathematical Repository, No, 
XVII.; containing the Geometrical Solution 
of the Problem of Inscribing a regular Poly- 
gon of Seventeen Sidés in a Circle. ; 

A Treatise on the Valuation of Annuities 
and Assurances on Lives and Survivorshijs: 
on the Construction of Tables of Mortality: 
and on the Probabilities and Expectations of 
Life. By Joshua Milne, actuary to the 
Sun Life Assurance Society. 8vo. 2 vols. 
1]. 10s. 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


Observations on the Diseases and Mal- 
formations of the Head. By William Wadd, 
F.L.S. surgeon extraordinary to the Prince 
Regent 10s. 6d. 

A Treatise on the most approved Modes 
of Restoring Vision, by the Formation of 
Artificial Pupil; with a Description of the 
Diseased States of the Eye to which this 
practice is applicable. By Sir Wm. Adams. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

An Inquiry, illustrating the Nature of 
Tuberculated Accretions of Serous Mem- 
branes; and the Origin of Tubercles and 
Tumours in different Textures of the Body. 
By John Baron, M.D. physician to the Gene- 
ral Infirmary, at Gloucester. With plates. 
8vo. I4s. 

A Practical Treatise on the Efficacy of 
Blood-letting in the Epidemic Fever of Ed- 
inburgh : illustrated by numerous Cases and 
Tables. By Benjamin Welsh, M.D. su;er- 
intendant of the Fever Hospital, Edinburgh. 
Svo. 12s. 

The Dublin Hospital Reports and Com- 
munications, in Medicine and Surgery. 
Volume If. 8vo. 13s. 


of Visitors to the East and West Indies, and 
Africa. By Richard Reece, M.D. 8vo. 9s. 

Sound Mind; or, Contributions to the 
Natural History and Physiology of the Hv- 
_man Jatellect. By John Haslam, M.D. 
8vo. 7s, 

Surgical Essays, by Astley Cooper, F.R.S. 
surgeon to Guy’s Hospital; and Benjam™ 
Travers, F.R S. surgeon to St. Thomass 
Hospital. Part II. Plates. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Pathological and Practical Remarks ©” 
Ulcerations of the Genital Organs. 7 


The Tropical Medical Guide for the Use 
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James Evans, surgeon of his Majesty’s 57th 
regiment. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

An Analytical Sketch of the History and 
Cure of Contagious Fever. By Robert Jacke 
son, M.D. Svo. 8s. 

Account of the Great Plague in London 
in 1665, which swept away above 100,000 
of its inhabitants. By Daniel Defoe. New 
edition. 8vo. 12s. Large paper, 21s. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

The Theory of Elocution. 
Smart. 

Mr. Smart was, we believe, first known to the 
public as an elegant and judicious reader of Shak- 
speare. We think that the present publication 
will rather increase than diminish his reputation. 
We do not, however, agree with him in all his 
hypotheses concerning pronunciation, and entirely 
differ with him respecting the reading of the deca- 
logue. We contend that the accent should be 
upon the negative, inasmuch as the prohibitory 
mouosyllable conveys the idea which the com- 
mandiment meant to enforce. 


Monumens des Victoires et Conquetes des 
Francais, de 1792 a 1816. Paris. 

We hardly know what to say of this publica- 
tion, It may be rather classed under the head of 
Fine Arts, than of Literature. As Englishmen 
ourselves we can scacely be said to sympathise 
with the unparalleled military successes of Napo- 
leon Buonaparte ; but we are not at_all astonish- 
ed at the French contemplating the most glorious 
era of their country with delight and enthusiasm, 
The preface, which ushers in this work, is admi- 
rably written; aud though we cannot concur in 
the political sentiments, we are delighted with its 
eloquence, and the beauty of the style: it is,as a 
composition, the best piece of modern French 
prose we have Jately seen. The extraordinary mili- 
tary talents of the Ex-emperor are highly but rather 
covertly extolled, and that, too, under the Bourbon 
dynasty. In short, the publication of this work 
at all may convince our readers that our conti 
nental neighbours possess the freedom of the press 
to as great an extent as ourselves, 


A New Companion to the Calendar, being 
a Practical and Historical Guide to the pub- 
lic Establishments ; Literary, Scientific, and 
Commercial Institutions, and Charitable As- 
Sociations of the United Kingdom. 12mo. 

Gisachino Greco’s celebrated Treatise on 
the Game of Chess: to which are added nu- 
merous Remarks, Critical and Explanatory. 
By William Lewis. 8vo. 8s. 

Chess rendered Familiar by Tabular De- 
monstrations of the various Positions and 
Movements of the Game, as described in the 
Analytical Treatise, by Philidor: with many 
Critical Situations and Moves, and a Familiar 
Introduction to the Game. By J. G. Pohl- 
man. Royal 8vo. 2ls. 

A Practical Treatise, to render the Art of 
Brewing more Easy. By C. N. Hayman, 
common brewer. With a plate. 4s. 6d. 

Lessons of Thrift, published for General 
Benefit. By a distinguished Member of the 
fave-All Club. Royal 8vo. Coloured plates. 

- Is. : 

- Loyal Effusions: written during the last 
twelve years, as Incitements to Perseverance 
in Gallant Acts of Heroism by the Army 


By B. H. 
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and Navy, and Inducements to a brave and 
patriotic People, patiently to endure the pri- 
vations and expense peculiar (o a long, just, 
and necessary War. By an Old Naval Of- 
licer. - 6s. 

A Treatise on the Pointing of Naval Ord- 
nance: with a Description of a New System 
of Sights proposed for that purpose. By 
Major-General Sir William Congreve, 
bart. 5s. 

The Appeal of Lieut.-Col. Charles Bar- 
ton Burr, C. B. of the Bombay Infantry Es- 
tablishment, to his Excellency the Marquis 
of Hastings, against the Conduct of Brig.- 
Gen. Lionel Smith, C. B.; with the Auto- 
graph Reply and Decision of his Excellency 
thereon, &c. 4to. 10s. 6d. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

The Report of a Committee of the Lin- 
naan Society of New England, relative to a 
large Marine Animal, or Sea Serpent, 200 
feetlong, seen near Cape Anne, and in other 
parts of the North American Seas: with a 
plate. 4s. 

NOVELS. 

Forman,a Tale. 3 vols. 12mo. 18s. 

The Munster Cottage Boy, a Tale. By 
Maria R. Roche. 12mo. 4 vols. 28s. 

Varieties in Woman. 3 vols. 16s. 6d. 

Earl Osric; or, the Legend of Rosamond, 
a Romance. By Mrs. Isaacs. 12mo. 4 vols. 

POETRY. 

The Augustan Chief, a Poem; dedicated 
to the Liverymen of London, By Geoffrey 
Smellfungus, esq. 2s. 6d. 

Almagro,a Poem, in five Cantos. 8vo.7s.6d. 

Wallace's Invocation to Bruce, a Poem. 
By Mrs. Hemans. 4to. 3s. 6d. 

White Hats; or, the Reformiad, a Poem, 
in three Cantos, with Notes. By Humphry 
Helicon, Poet-Laureat to the Radicals. 2s.6d. 

The Tour of Dr. Syntax through London ; 
or, the Pleasures and Miseries of the Metro- 
polis,a Poem. 8vo. eight parts. 2Us. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
A Letter to the Right Honourable C. B. 
Bathurst, M. P. on the Poor Laws. By 
R. Blakemore, Esq. 


We are heartily sick even at the very mention of 
the Poor Laws, There has been so much faneiful 
speculation, so many wild and impracticable theo- 
ries, so much endless discussion, and so few prac- 
tical remedies proposed, that almost every political 
economist is well nigh tired out with the subject. 
The Rev. Mr. Malthus’s admirable Essay on Po. 
pulation, has long been our text book; and from a 
recent inspection of some parishes in Middlesex, we 
are the more confirmed in our previous good opi- 
nion of his work, and the general accuracy of his 
conclusions, We think, from the diseased state of 
the subject, that the knife and the cautery are im- 
periously demanded; lenitives and emollients have 
been too long applied to no purpose. We are con. 
vinced that the country cannot long go on in its 
present condition, and we view with alarm the 
tendency of tle Poor Laws to increase profligacy 
and crime; and what with a redundant popula- 
tion and a stagnation of commerce, we look to the 
future with no little consternation. This pam- 
phlet is written in a elesar, sensible manner, and 
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suggests some practical improvements, but it does 


uot, in Our opinion, probe the wound, but rather . 


sulves over the political scre, 


A. Trifling Mistake in Thomas Lord 
Erskind’s recent Preface, shortly Noticed 
and respectfully Corrected ina Letter to his 
Lordship. By the Author of “ The Defence 
of the People.” 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

England's Danger ; or, Reform Unmasked. 
2s. 
A Letter to Lord John Russell on the ne- 
cessity of Parliamentary Reform, as recom- 
mended by Mr. Fox, and on the Expediency 
of repealing the Corporation aad Test Acts. 
Syo. 2s. 6d. 

A Letter to Earl Fitzwilliam, demonstrat- 
ing the real tendency of the proceedings im- 
mediately connected with the late York Mcet- 
ing. By a Member of No Party. 2s. 6d. 


An Enquiry into the Law relative to Pub- 
lic Assemblies of the People. 2s. 

Some Thoughts upon Liberty and the 
Rights of Englishmen. By a Lover of 
Order. 8vo. Is. . 

A Letter tothe Freeholders of the County 
of Durham on the proceedings of the County 
Meeting, holden 21st October last, and par- 
ticularly on the Speech of John Lambton, 
esq. M.P. By the Rev. Henry Phillpotts, 
M.A. Prebendary of Durham. Is. 

Constitutional Remarks, addressed to the 
People of Great Britain, upon the subject of 
the late Trial of Richard Carlile, for repub- 
lishing “. Paine’s Age of Reason,” in six 
parts. By a Member of Gray’s Inn. 8vo. 3s. 

Three Tracts. By Sir William Jones.— 
1.. On the Legal Mode of Suppressing Riots : 
2. A Speech on a Reform of Parliament: 
3. A Dialogue on the Principles of Govern- 
ment. 8vo. 2s. 6d 

The Origin of Doctor Slop’s Name. Is. 

A concise and impartial Essay on the Bri- 
tish Constitution, blended with the Laws re- 
lating to Landed Property, and the personal 

Liberty of the subject ; with Remarks touch- 
ing Elections, the close Borough System, and 
Right. of Petition. By a Gentleman of the 
Law. 5s. 6d. 

A Second Letter to the Members of the 
York Whig Club; including a general View 
of Parliamentary Reform. By 8. W. Nicoll, 
President of the Club. 6d, 

An Essay on the Employment of the 
Poor; shewing that Peace wi!ll augment the 
demand for Labour. By Robert A. Slaney, 
esq. of Lincoln’s Inn. 2s. 

The Cure of Pauperism ; or, the Ancient 
Standard of Value compared with the Arti- 
ficial Standards created by the Paper Cur- 
rency ; with a plan of Finance proposed to 
alleviate the necessary burden of Taxation. 
By T. Broughton, esq. 8vo. 2s. 

Proposed Arrangements for the Distressed 
Working Classes, shown to be consistent 
with Sound Principles of Political Economy. 
In three Letters addressed to David Ricardo, 


. 


esq. M.P. By Robert Owen. 8vo, 28, Cd. 
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Safe method of rendering Income arisin- 
from Personal Property available for reduc. 
ing the Poor rates, improving the moral 
condition of the Poor, and lessening their 
number in future. 1s. 6d. 

The Farmer’s Complaint, Defence, and 
Remedy; or, Remarks upon Trade, Com. 
merce, and Agriculture; with suggestions 
for their Relief. By an Agriculturist. 8yo, 
2s. 6d. 

Elements of a Plan for the Liquidation of 
the Public Debt of the United Kingdom; 
being the draught of a Declaration sub- 
mitted to the attention of the Landed,Funded, 
and every other description of Proprietor, of 
the United Kingdom. With an Introductor; 
Discourse. By Richard Heathfield, gent. 9s. 

Reasons for the immediate Repeal of the 
Tax on Foreign Wool. By James Bischoff, 
8vo. Is. 6d. 

Hiume’s Essay on Public Credit; with a 
Statistical Map of the British Empire. By 
Dr. Colquhoun, &c. 1s. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

Homilies for the Young, &c. By the Rey, 

Harvey Marriott, Rector of Claverton. 


Some time ago Mr. Marriott had the merited 
good fortuue to win the prize essay, proposed by 
the Bishop of St, David’s, “ On the Madras Sys. 
tem of Education.” We heartily congratulate him 
upon the success of his literary and professional 
exertions, aud sincerely hope that the cause of 
Christianity may he still further protnoted in fu- 
ture by the pious and benevolent productions of 
his pen. We confess that the appearance of this 
volume caused in us mingled emotions of surprise 
and pleasure. We say surprise, for when we re- 
collect Mr. M. some two or three years back, at 
his rectory near Bath, the state of his health was 
80 precarious that we little dreamed that we should 
ever see any more of his theological labours go to 
the press—* Diis aliter visum est!” The “ Homi- 
lies” are written in a plain practical manner, and 
their precepts enforced upon the consciences of 
readers by an earnest and animated strain of 
piety. For particular reasons, but we cannot here 
go into detail, we strongly recommend the perusal 
of the Homily upon “ Cheertulness in Religion.” 


Thoughts on Religious Contention. By 
the Rev. John Lowe, A. M. 

This is an able and sensible pamphlet. It is the 
object ef the author to conciliate the various sects 
of this country, and more especially to keal all differ- 
ences between his clerical brethren of the estublisii- 
ment. We were particularly struck at the tone 0! 
moderation which reigns throughout, and the mild 
spirit of Christianity with which the author endea- 
vours to persuade Christians in general to leave off 

‘bitter disputations concerning the non essentials of 
religion, aud pay more atteation tothe practical doc- 
trines of Christianity. Our author makes a manly 
stand, not for the form but the power of godliness, 
and exhorts to practice, rather than to theory und 
endless speculation upon topics which are utterly 
incompreheusible to the minds of creatures alike 
the slates of sin and ignorance. Although ths 
pamphlet is purely controversial, it contains so lit 

.tle ot polemical severity, that we closed it, without 
being aware that it was ene of controversy. 

Obedience to the Government a Relig" 
ous Duty. The Sirof Schism demonstre!:?. 
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Sermons by the Rev. S. H. Cassan, A. M. 


-Curate of Frome. 


As Clergymen of the estabiishment ourselves, we 
can hardly beranked amongst the advocates of re- 
ligious schism, and our well known political opi- 
nions would for ever prevent us from supporting 
the cause of radicalism in any shape: we are 
Joya! men, “* good and true,” and sincere believers 
in what we consider the purest ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment in the world. We have thought it our 
bounden duty to premise thus much before we call 


the attention of our readers to the two sermons 


uow lying on our table, and which we have noticed 
for reasons, as we conceive, almost imperious upon 
us. Nothing so materially injures any cause, whether 
good or bad, as an ignorant or intemperate ad- 
vocate—* Non eget defensoribus istis.’ The Ita- 


‘lian proverb has long ago, and justly observed, 


“ May heaven defend me from my friends; Vil 
take care of myself from my enemies.” Upon this 
principle it is we conceive that we have just cause 
of complaint against the reverend gentleman now 
before us; he has defended the church to which 
we both belong in a furious and intemperate man- 
ner, and has virulently attacked some of his clerical 
brethren with the fiery zeal of a bigot, and the shal- 
Jow ignorance ofa superficial abecedarian of a Scotch 
university. For want of a better word we must de- 
signate him as an “Ultra-high churchman,” for it is 
evident that he does not belong to either of those 
parties who have so long distracted the church by 
their mutual bickerings and endless recriminations. 
We affirm on our conscience, if the superscriptions 
of these discourses did not bear the impress of the 


“name of a Protestant clergyman, we should have 


believed them to have emanated from the same 


‘source which, by asolemn bull, recalled the order of 


Jesuits, or to have been one of those thunder-claps 


‘which resounded from the Vatican during the dark 


and earlier ages of Christianity. Atthe first perusal 
of his sermons we thought, and still think, that the 
author isa Romanist, and by some unfair means has 
crept into our Protestant establishment. and is en- 
deavouring to bolster himself up into public notice 
and write himself into preferment by unmeasured 
tirades aud furious invectives against his more mo- 
derate and unobtrusive brethren, and by cackliug 
with infinite folly and absurdity about cutting them 
off from the established church as obnoxious and 
unworthy members. Before this modern Uzzah 
again dares to lay unhallowed hands upon the ark 
of God, we beg of him to retlect a little, to study 
some of our best Protestant orthodox divines, and 
above all, to let his zeal evaporate in the more 
Christian exercise of visiting the sick, of comfort- 
ing the weak-hearted, and a complete discharge of 
his pastoral duties as a parish priest, rather than 


in uncharitable attacks upon his brethren. From 


the extreme scantiness of theological learning, 
which is but too evident in these discourse, we 
‘should take the author to be a very young man, we 
therefore conclude in dismissing him with the 
‘words of David, ‘‘Tary at Jericho until your 
beard be grown.” 


Discourses on the Three Creeds, and on 
the Homage offered to our Saviour on cer- 
tain and particular occasions during his 
Ministry, as expressed in the Evangelical 
Writings, by the Greek term MPOSKYNEZI. 

reached before the University of Oxford in 
4816,.1817, with a copious and distinct Ap- 
i to each set of Sermons. By Edward 
3, D. D. Select Preacher, Regius Pro- 
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fessor of Modern History in the University 
of Oxford, and Rector of Biddenden, Kent. 
Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Observations on the Canonical Scriptures. 
By Mary Cornwallis. 8vo. 4 vols. 

A Plain Statement and Scripture Defence 
of the leading Doctrines of Unitarianism, 
including Remarks on the Canonical Autho- 
rity of the Books of the New Testament, 
&c. By Robert Wallace. 8vo. 3s, 

Muse Biblice: or, the Poetry of the 
Bible : a selection of the most elegant poetical 
translations, paraphrases, and imitations of 
the Sacred Scriptures. 18mo. 6s. 

A Letter to the Bishop of St. David’s, 
occasioned by his Lordship’s Misconcep- 
tions and Misrepresentations of a Pamphlet 
entitled “ Retfiections concerning the Expe- 
diency of a Council of the Church of Eng- 
Jand and the Church of Rome being holden, 
&c. By Samuel Wix, A. M. Vicar of St. 
Bartholomew the Less, London. 3s. 

The Christian Retlector and Theological 
Inquirer ; a periodical work conducted at 
Liverpool, ‘lhreepence each number. 

A Reply to Apeleutherus: in which his 
Arguments to prove that Sabbaths, Minis- 
ters, and Public Worship are useless, and 
ought to be abolished, are examined and 
refuted. By John Bentley. 8vo. 7s. 

Popular Tracts on Infidelity ; to be pub- 
lished weekly, at 4d. per number, till the 
series be complete. Intended to embrace a 
consideration of all the points that require 
notice in the sophistical and blasphemous 
publications lately issued. It is hoped the 
friends of religion will favour the present 
design, so seasonable.and so imperiously 
demanded by the circumstances of the times. 

A Letter on Superstition, by the Right 
Hon. Wm. Pitt (afterwards Earl of Chat- 
ham). First printed in 1733, addressed to 
the multifarious Sects in Great Britain. 3d. 

A Letter to his Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, on the subject of certain Doc- 
trines of the Church of England, termed 
Evangelical; occasioned by the observa- 
tions contained in two letters addressed by 
the Rev. E. J. Burrow, Minister of Hamp- 
stead} chapel, to the Rev. W. Marsh, Vicar 
of St. Peter’s, Colchester. By a Lay Mem- 
ber of the Established Church. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Two Speecl.e3 in Defence of the Chris- 
tian Relizion: one delivered at a Meeting 
of the Missionary Scciety at Cheltenham, 
Oct. 7; the other at the seventh anniver- 
sary of the City of London Bible Society m 
the Mansion-house, Nov. 4, 1819. By 
Charles Phillips, Esq. Barrister at Law. 6d. 

Blasphemy not to be repressed or reiuted, 
but by the Truth as it is in Jesus. By 
Thomas Mulock, Esq. late of Magdalen- 
hall, Oxford. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

The Christianity of the New Testament 
Impregnable and Imperishable. An Ad- 
dress occasioned by R. Carlile’s trial, and 
delivered Oct. 24, 1819, by John Evans, 
L.L.D. &vo. Is. 

A Sermen on Superstition, preached 2%th 
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May, 1819, in the cathedral church, Lin- 
coln, at the visitation of the Archdeacon of 
Stow. By Roger Frampton St. Barbe, A.B. 
Rector of Sudbrooke. Is. 6d. 

A Sermon on the Duties of Christians to- 
wards Deists, preached at the Unitarian 
Chapel, Parliament-court, Artillery-lane, 
Oct. 24, on occasion of the recent prosecu- 
tion of Mr. Carlile, for the republication 
of Paine’s “ Age of Reason.” By W. J. 
Fox. 8vo. 

Two Sermons on the Nature and Observ- 
ance of the Lord’s Supper. By W. Gilli- 
brand. 8vo, Is. 

The King, a Blessing, an Honour, and 
the Glory of the British Empire. A Ser- 
man preached at Marchester, Aug. 29, 
1819. By R. Bradley. 6d. ' 

The Tendency of Christianity to promote 
Universal Peace. A Sermon at Kensing- 
ton, Sept. 9, 1819. By George Burder. 1s. 

The Scriptural Meaning of the Title, Son 
of God, as applied to our Lord, considered 
ina Discourse delivered at Wolverhampton, 
by John Kenrick, M. A. 8vo. Is. 

A Sermon preached at Clapton, Oct. 10, 
1819, on the lamented death of the Rev. 
Thornhill Kidd, entitled “ The approved 
Servant of God dismissed in peace.” By 
Robert Winter, D. D. with the Address at 
the interment on the 7th, by H. F. Burder, 
M. A. 8yvo. 

Obedience to the Government, a religious 
Duty: a Sermon preached in the parish 
church of Frome, Somerset, Sept. 19, 1819, 
by the Rev. Stephen Hyde Cassan, A.-M. 
Chaplain to the Earl of Caledon, and Cu- 
rate of Frome. 8vo. 1s. 
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TOPOGRAPHY. 

The History of the County of Cambridge, 
of Ancient and Modern Cambridge, with 
the City of Ely. By Edmund Carter. Re- 
printed from the very rare edition of 1753, 
by W. Upcott, of the London Institution, 
One hundred copies only on small, and forty 
on large paper. 8vo. ll. 8s. sm. p.; gi. 
2s. lar. p. 

The History and Antiquities of the Me- 
tropolitan Church of York: illustrated by a 
series of 35 engravings of views, plans, ele- 
vations, sections, and details: with an ac- 
count of the archbishops, &c. By John 
Britton, F.S. A. $l. 15s. med. 4to. 61. 6s. 
imp. 4to. 101. cr. fol. 121. 12s. rl. fol. 

Description of the Gaol of Bury St. Ed- 
munds: to which are added a Design fora 
Prison, made at the request of F. F. Buxton, 
Esq. M. P., for the Emperor of Russia. By 
J. Orridge, Governor of Bury gaol. With 
five Plans. 4to. 14s. 

An engraved Table, shewing at one view 
the distance between the different Posting 
Towns and Principal Villages in the county 
of Sussex, and also their distance from Lon- 
don, Blackfriars’ and Westminster bridges, 
and Hyde-park-corner, and the different 
places through which a traveller must pass; 
from an actual admeasurement made under 
the direction of the magistrates of the coun- 
ty, in pursuance of an Act of Parliament, 
57 Geo. III. cap. 59. for regulating the post- 
horse duty. By Thomas Crawter and Sons, 
Land-surveyors. 4s. 

Maculloch’s Western Islands. 2 vols. 8vo. 
and Atlas. 4to. 31. 3s. 








‘MEMOIR OF SAMUEL ROGERS, ESQ. 
[WITH A PORTRAIT.) 


OH, could my mind, unfolded in my page, 

Enlighten climes and mould a future age ; 

There as it glow’d, with noblest frenzy 
fraught, , 

Dispense the treasures of exalted thought ; 

To Virtue wake the pulses of the heart, 

And bid the tear of emulation start! 

Oh,could it still, thro’ each succeeding year, 

My life, my manhers,and my name endear ; 

And, when the poet sleeps in silent dust, 

Still hold communion with the wise and 
just!— 

Yet should this verse, my leisure’s best 
resource, 

When thro’ the world it steals its secret 
course, 

Revive but once a generous wish supprest, 

Chase buta sigh, or charm a care to rest; 

In one good deed a fleeting hour employ, 

Or flush one faded cheek with honest joy ; 

Blest were my lines, tho’ limited their sphere, 

Tho’ short their date, as his who trac’d them 
here. 


Such are the sentiments of a poet 
whose portrait we have the pleasure of 


presenting to our readers in the present 
number. Very different from some who 
direct their talents to “ wake the pulses 
of the heart” to enjoyments forbidden 
by Virtue, and even to violations of that 
decorum which libertines themselves ac- 
knowledge to be the best safeguard of 


social happiness. ‘The Muses have long. 


been characterized as ranking in their 
train rather abilities than property, ra- 
ther genius than riches. Our present 
subject forms a distinguished exception. 
Born of wealthy parents, the son of a 
banker of the city of London, nursed in 
the lap of ease, himself following the 
same lucrative profession as his father, 
Mr. Rogers indulges his powers as @ 
mean of amusement, as a gratification 
to himself, and to those who have the 
pleasure and the honour of his friend- 
ship. ‘The advantages of such a situa- 
tion are almost innumerable ; the bene- 
fits of a liberal education, the opportt- 
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nities for observation of life, in its vari- 
ous branches, for selecting a subject 
without restraint from opposing circum 
stances, for contemplating it in all its 
bearings, and fur maturing those ideas 
by which it is expressed and illustrated. 
Genius unsupported pines under the in- 
conveniencies of the res angusta domi: 
even Dryden was not proof against the 
hasty and unfinished verses imposed on 
him by necessity.’ Mr. Rogers has also 
enjoyed the blessings—for such they are 
—derived from keeping the best com- 
pany, from associating with those whose 
whole liberal turn of thinking was not 
only congenial with his own, but who 
conferred, while they received, improve- 
ment, by that interchange of ideas and 
conceptions, of observations and reflec- 
tions, which not seldom affords the most 
valuable materials for subsequent consi- 
deration. We must add, also, the op- 
portunities afforded by visiting the Con- 
tinent, France, and Italy, one conse- 
quence of which he has given to the 
public in his “ Lines written at Pestum, 
March 14, 1815.” 

But it is most likely that this gentle- 
man’s principal claim to rank, as a 
British poet, will be founded on his 
“Pleasures of Memory,” which, if we 
mistake not, first appeared in 1792, and 
his * Human Life,” a lately issued per- 
formance. Perhaps the advantage of a 
happily chosen subject has seldom been 
more completely realised than in these ; 
especially in the first of them: for, who 
is there, who does not call up associations 
of his younger days with an affection in- 
creasing as life is prolonged ; who does 
not more or less resemble Goldsmith’s 
Traveller, while increasing his distance 
from home, 


And drag at each remove a lengthened 
chain ? 
The affectionate caresses bestowed on 
the opening mind, and the boyish form 
rising to graceful vigour, are recollected 
with an energy of mental delineation, 
that while it most strongly interests, 
most exquisitely delights. The place 
Where, and the time when, the minor 
circumstances, with their less than minor 
accompaniments, dwell on the memory ; 
and the man who does not realize again 
and again, in his elder years, that bound- 
ing of the heart Which feebly expressed 
his pleasure, as his sire, or his grand- 


site, praised his youthful perform- 
afices, and uttered predictions expres- 
ive of the most sanguine hopes, 1s 
lesste be envied than old Argus, the 
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dog of Ulysses, who recognised his mas- 
ter, and expired with the emotions oc- 
casioned by the joy of seeing him again, 
after a tedious interval. What is it 
renders banishment so irksome, that we 
resort to it as a heavy infliction on those 
hardened in crime, and what endears 
our country, and even refines our pa- 
triotisin, but the recollection of enjoy- 
ments which we have received, or which 
we have been the happy instruments of 
conferring on others? And, if it be a 
weakness to attach a consequence ap- 
parently disproportionate to their real 
value, to even inanimate objects, 
standing in such a connection, the 
writer of the present article acknow- 
ledges, without reluctance, his partici- 
pation in that weakness; annually, as 
he visits the place of his nativity, he 
anxiously looks out for the top of that 
row of tall-rising elms, under which he 
passed his boyish days, not without fear, 
lest some inconsiderate or avaricious 
hand, shonld—almost sacrilegious/y !— 
have swept from their stations those ma- 
jestic memorials of pastime and plea- 
sure. And the feeling of this “ lawful 
prejudice” is so general, indeed so uni- 
versal, that we cheerfully appeal to the 
reader, whatever be his country, his 
clime, or his circumstances, and have 
little doubt, would he bnt speak the 
truth, of his confessing similar, if not 
stronger partialities; they are implanted 
by Nature in the human heart for wise 
purposes—for the wisest of purposes — 
and though they may be occasionally 
quiescent, or suspended by events, they 
never should be checked, much less per- 
verted or counteracted. 

Now the poet who takes such a subject 
for his theme, can hardly be said to draw 
on his imagination for what he recites : 
he collects, and he recollects; he examines 
the stores of his memory ; he reviews, 
he associates, he arranges, he endeavours 
to place each article in that order which 
it would most naturally assume, and 
wherein it may produce the best effeet. 
And if, like Mr. Rogers, he can wait 
to see the result of the whole as a com- 
position, if he has patience and opportu- 
nity, to touch andretouch, to strengthen 
into prominency the principals, and to 
suffer the less pleasing ideas to glide into 
the back-ground, then may he venture 
to promise himself readers of congenial 
spirits, with a prolongation of those ho- 
nours which await on true genins, where- 
ever it obtains the leisurely perusal of 
competent judges. 
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Human life is a chequered scene: and 
readers will indulge those feelings which 
arise from such incidents as they have 
been parties to. This diversity is inii- 
nite; consequently, a poem to meet it 
should be infinite too: as that is impos- 
sible, a poem of which this is the sub- 
ject will by some be thought imperfect ; 
while others will accuse certain parts of 
being overcharged. The heedless will 
complain of that gravity which is, un- 
questionably, inherent in the subject ; 
while those who have sustained “ the 
buffetings of adverse fortune” will think 
the more lively incidents completely out 
of character ; not, perhaps, because they 
have not witnessed such; but because 
they never felt them. We have hinted 
at the advantages enjoyed by this gen- 
tleman, and his opportunities for obser- 
vation, as well abruad as at home. He 
has seen foreign manners, as well as 
British peculiarities. The private life of 
aman of business in the city of London 
affords but few incidents for historical 
record: and a banker's profession, per- 
haps, the least of any. ‘The father of 
Mr. Rogers ventured into politics, and 
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is famous for his severe contest avainst 
the interest of the present Lord She. 
field (then Colonel Holroyd) for Coven. 
try: but Mr. Samuel Rogers, we be- 
lieve, enjoys the gratifications of his re- 
fined taste, and urbanity of manners, in 
a more private way. His works are not 
voluminous; and when we repeat that 
some of them date from so early as 
1786, and others so lately as the present 
year, our readers will readily conclude 
that they are the productions of tempo- 
rary intervals from business, and the 
effusions of a mind conscious of jts 
powers, though not always at liberty to 
indulge them. 

Mr. Rogers's principal works are, An 
Ode to Superstition, with other Poems, 
1786; The Pleasures of Memory, 4to., 
1792; An Epistle to a Friend, with other 
Poems, 4to., 1798; Poems, including the 
Voyage of Columbus, 8vo., 1812; Jae- 
queline, a Tale; and Human Life, a 
Poem, 1819. They have been collected, 
and printed in two small volumes; one 
of which is ornamented with wood-cut 
engravings, after designs from the pencil 
of Stothard. 





— 
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{The following Memoir was expressly written for the proprietors of this Magazine by Mr. Plasfair, 
who received a handsome remuneration for the same; while, however, it was in the hauds of a friend 
of the late Mr. Watt, for revision, the writer thought proper to dispose of a copy of the same to the old 
Monthly Magazine. The Editor has felt compelled to make this statement, to account for its having 


already appeared in that journal, and he leaves the 
Mr. Playfair.) 

JAMES WATT, the great improver 
of the steam-engine, was born at Gree- 
nock, in 1736. His grandfather and un- 
cle were both distinguished as mathe- 
maticians and land-surveyors; and the 
latter was the author of asurvey of the 
river Clyde. His father, James Watt, 
was a merchant and magistrate of Gree- 
noek, and a zealous promoter of the im- 
provements of that town. 

Of the early years of the subject of 
this memoir, we shall only state that he 
was educuted in the public schools of his 
native town, and that his constitution, 
which was of the most delicate kind, led 
him, even in his boyish days, into those 
habits of studious retirement which ac- 
companied him through life. His par- 
tiality for the scientific arts soon deve- 
loped itself, and at the age of eighteen 
he went to London, and placed himself 
under the tuition of an eminent mathe- 
matical instrument-maker: but ill-health 
occasioned his return to Greenock in 
about a year, and this appears to be the 
only instruction he ever received. All 
the rest was self-acquired; but so early 


public to form their own opinion on the conduct of 


had his talents developed themselves, 
that, in 1757, when he was in his 2Ist 
year, he was appointed mathematical in- 
strument-inaker to the university of 
Glasgow, with apartments in the college. 
From these he removed to the town of 
Glasgow in 1764, upon his :narriage with 
his cousin, Miss Miller; and in that aud 
the subsequent year he invented his im- 
provements on the steam-engine. He 
soon after formed a connexion wiih Dr. 
Roebuck, of Kennie], near Burrow- 
stoneness, to carry the invention into el- 
fect ; but circumstances delayed his tak- 
ing out a patent until the year 1769. 
From the time of this invention, until 
the year 1774, he followed the profes- 
sion of a civil engineer, at Glasgow, and 
made many surveys of canals and har- 
bours; several of the former of which 
have since been carried into execution. 
The fortunate circumstance of his under- 
taking the repairs of a model of a steam- 
engine, in itself of so little importance,led 
to one of the greatest revolutions in me- 
chanies that has taken place by any one 
invention since the records of history. 
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The invention of the plough, of the 
saw, and the application of the power of 
horses or oxen to turn mills, took place 
in such early ages, that those persons to 
whom mankind are indebted for them, 
are not known either by naine or by any 
authentic records, but we know that the 
were considered as demi-gods, and ho- 
noured as such. ‘The records of those 
inventors are fabulous in their details, 
but they are true as to the reality of the 
discoveries; nor is it wonderful that 
their origin should be unknown, when 
even the invention of the first steam- 
engine is not well ascertained, although 
certainly not two centuries ago. 

Men at first were obliged to supply all 
their wants by their own labour. ‘he 
next advance towards our present state 
was the employment of horses and oxen. 
Minerva was worshipped under the name 
of Baormia, for having first taught the 
yoking of oxen to a plough, and horses 
to turn mills for grinding of corn.— 
(Diodor. Book I1f. chap. 64.) 

The elements were next called in to 
aid men in their labours, and the powers 
of air and water were employed for those 
purposes that had in earlier times em- 
ployed the most delicate and feeble por- 
tion of the human race.*—But falls of 
water are only to be found in certain si- 
tuations, and the “ wind bloweth as it 
listeth.”—It was reserved for the inven- 
tor of the steam-engine to create a power 
that could be at the command of man, 
without regard to time or place, such as 
we see it in our day. , 

Though the inventor of the steam-en- 
gine is not known, about the middle of 
the seventeenth century, the Marquis of 
Worcester mentions and describes a ma- 
chine in his book, intituled. “The Mar- 
quis of Worcester’s Century of Inven- 
tions,” which was published in 1663. The 
noble Marquis does not claim the inven- 
tion, and there were numbers of inven- 
tions, of which he gives an account, that 
Were not his own. Though the Mar- 
quis does not claim the discovery of the 

inciple, yet he distinctly says that he 

invented methods of applying them 
to the xaising of water. His description 
of the mode he employed, is not suff- 





“* Antipater, of Thessalonica, addresses 
the female sex thus—“ Women! you who 
have hitherto been employed to grind the 
corn, for the future let your arms rest. It 
is no longer for you that the birds announce 

their.songs the dawn of the morning. 

Ceres has ordered the river nymphs to move 
the heavy millstones, and to perform your 

r.”’ 
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ciently distinct, to be well understood. 
He employed two vessels, that filled with 
water, and acted alternately, the water 
being ejected with a force, that made it 
spout to the height of forty feet. 

It does not appear that the Marquis, 
the greatest inventor of his age, did ac- 
tually employ steam as a power, for any 
useful purpose; but in the beginning of 
the following century, Captain Savary 
constructed a machine, of which steam 
was the acting power, for the purpose of 
raising water. The captain obtained a 
patent for his invention, and employed 
his machines for draining the water that 
accumulated in the mines of tin and 
copper in Cornwall. 

The success of Savary was not com- 
plete; but the attention of ingenious 
men was called forth, and with the aid of 
Mr. Newcomen and Mr. Crawley, the 
former an ironmonger, and the latter a 
glazier, at Dartmouth, in Devonshire, 
an engine was constructed, that went by 
the name of Newcomen’s ENGINE, 
which continued to be in use for the 
draining of mines, from 1705, till Mr. 
Watt's great improvement, of which we 
are going’ to speak. 

Savary associated himself with Craw- 
ley; and the alteration introduced by 
the latter, and by Newcomen, who pro- 
bably was the working engineer, was, 
that Savary, like the Marquis of Wor- 
cester, raised the water by the pressure 
of steam. Whereas, in Newcomen’s 
engine, which they constructed and sold, 
the steam was only employed as the 
means of procuring a vacuum in a cylin- 
der, in which was a piston, which was 
pressed down by the weight of the at- 
mospheric air. The piston was attached 
toa lever or beam, at the other end of 
which was a weight, that raised the pis- 
ton as soon as there was a fresh quantity 
of steam let into the cylinder, under the 
piston. When the piston got to the top, 
a jet of cold water was introduced, that 
condensed the steam, and again produc- 
ing a vacuum, the piston descended by 
the pressure of the atmosphere. 

Much time was employed in contriving 
methods to open the cocks necessary, 
and it was not till 1717, that the inge- 
nious Mr. Boughton produced a ma- 
chine, where all the operations of turn- 
ing the cocks were performed by the 
engine itself. 

Had there been any other power ca- 
pable of draining deep mines, ‘80 expen- 
sive and complicated was this engine, 
that probably it would never have been 
brought into use; but necessity obliged 
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the miners to persevere in employing it, 
and constant endeavours were made to 
reduce the expenditure on consumption 
of fuel, though without any farther pro- 
gress than constructing the boilers and 
fire‘ places under them, in a manner to 
lose less of the heat. 

Mr. Watt was, by natural genius, an 
inventor, and, by his education and re- 
search, led to seek for economy and per- 
fection in the macliine, not by trifling 
improvements, but by a great alteration 
in its principle. 

The original inventor of the steam- 
engine, undoubtedly laid the foundation 
for all the wonderful effects that are now 
produced by that mighty machine; but 
while it was merely employed for the 
drawing of water from mines, it was of 
but little importance, compared to what 
it is at the present day: and that change, 
from a small degree of importance, to 
that of the very first-rate degree, was 
exclusively almost the work of Mr. 
Wait. 

We must distinguish the steam-engine 
from ail other machines, whether for spin- 
ning thread, or rolling ivon, &c. as they 
are all, without exception, however use- 
ful and ingenious, the means of applying 
power; but the steam-engine creates the 
power that it applies, and in that is differ- 
ent from all other human inventions. 

The steam engine had been, for a cen- 
tury, or nearly about that length of 
time, employed for drawing water, and 
such was the expence attending it, and 
the difficulty of keeping it in repair, that 
it was never employed where wind, 
water, or animal force, could answer the 
purpose. 

In this situation was that wonderful 
machine, when the model was brought 
to Mr. Watt, of Glasgow, to be repair- 
ed, and put in working order, for the 
instruction of students at the college 
there. 

Mr. Watt soon observed that there 
was a great waste of heat, and conse- 
quently consumption of fuel, occasioned 
by condensing the steam in the cylinder 
in which the piston works. ‘That cylin- 
der being of cast iron, was cooled by 
the same jet of water that condensed 
the steam, so that when the fresh steam 





* Although seventy or 100 horses may 
have a power equal to a large steam-engine, 
how could such a number be employed in 
giving motion to one machine? The im- 
possibility of producing equal or simulta- 
neous effort to so great a number is ob- 
vious. . 
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was admitted, a great quantity was cou- 
sumed in again heating the cylinder ; 
for steam cannot exist in its rarified 
state, or, more properly speaking, can- 
not exist at all in a vessel that is not 
nearly as hot as itself. 

Mr. Watt calculated that about two 
thirds of the steam that was introduced, 
was consumed or condensed by the cold- 
ness of the vessel; and his first expedi- 
ent to prevent that waste of heat, was 
to have a wooden cylinder, which, being 
a less powerful conductor of heat or cold, 
would not be liable to the same disad- 
vantage in an equal degree. He was 
perfectly right ; but he soon found that 
wood was not a fit material in other re- 
spects. When heated, and subject to 
continual friction, it was too rough; ani 
there were other inconveniences which 
made him abandon that plan, but with- 
out, for a moment, abandoning his en- 
deavour to improve the machine. 

it was then that his great genius ex- 
erted and developed itself, and he was 
inspired with the happy idea of permit- 
ting the steam to pass. into a separate 
vessel, there to be condensed, so that the 
jet of cold water never being introduced 
into the cylinder where the steam was to 
be admitted for the next stroke of the 
engine, that cylinder was never cooled, 
and consequently the fresh steam was 
not three fourths consumed in bringing 
it back to its proper heat. 


When this was done, the grand im- 


provement was made ; but the difficulties 
of the inventor were only beginning. 
He knew well the value of his discovery, 
but to make others sensible of its value 
and obtain the means of bringing it to 
perfection was the great point. Mr. 
Watt was not only a modest, but he was 
what is termed a bashful, man, and but 
few persons were capable of apreciating 
his merit.* 

A gentleman of some property and 
considerable knowledge, Dr. Roebuck, 
who was capable of appreciating the 
merit both of the inventor and of the iu- 
vention, at last united himself with Mr. 
Watt in the enterprize of bringing the 
matter to perfection; but his means 
were unequal to the purpose ; and alter 
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* When his great success —when the 
works he had performed convinced the world 
of his uncommon merit and genius, this 
very bashfulness was in his favour, 4! 
made him more highly esteemed ; but 1{ was 
a sad impediment in his way at fitst. Men 
with great pretensions and assurance obtain 
more credit at first than they deserve, )"' 
modest or bashful men less. 
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expending all he could afford, the affair 
vas on the point of being abandoned, 
when Mr. Boulton, the great Birming- 
lam manufacturer, heard of the inven- 
tion. 

few men were more capable than 
Matthew Boulton of apreciating the va- 
Ine of Mr. Watt’s discovery, and none 
more disposed to engage in a liberal 
manner in the enterprize. 

‘lo a generous and an ardent mind, 
Mr. Boulton added an uncommon spirit 
for undertaking what was great and dif- 
ficult. Perhaps if Mr. Watt had search- 
ed all Europe he could not have found 
another person so fitted in every way to 
assist in bringing the invention to bear. 
Mr. Boulton had money at command ; 
he was a mau of address and influence, 
and advantageously known to the world: 
in short, he was just the person who was 
wanted ; and after reimbursing Dr. Roe- 
buck for his expenditure and loss, he be- 
came partner with Mr. Watt, who re- 
moved to Birmingham. 

The difficulties to he overcome were, 
however, immense. ‘i'he expensive en- 
gines then in use could not be altered. 
It was necessary to erect others entirely 
new, if the proprietors of mines would 
turn the new invention to their profit. 

Messrs. Boulton and Watt, for such 
was the firm, began by erecting an engine 
at Soho, near Birmingham, and exhibit- 
ing it to all those concerned in mining. 
They even went so far as to erect, at 
their own expense, engines on several 
mines, to be paid provided they answered 
the expectations they entertained. 
~ A set of experiments was made under 
the eyes of several persons of well known 
honour and skill, to ascertain the saving 
made on trial by the employment of the 
improved engine ; and it was found to 
be fully equal to what Mr. Watt had cal- 
culated. 

The difficulties then began to diminish, 
ind the proprietors of mines in Corn- 
wall, where coals are very dear, were in- 
diced to make erections of the newly- 
constructed engives in place of the old, 
engaging to pay one third of the advan- 
tage or saving ini coals, for the liberty of 
Working Mr. Watt's engine, for which he 
had obtained a patent, prolonged by an 
act of Parliament. 

The mine of Chace-Water was one of 
the first which had three of the largest 
sized engines erected, for each of which 

the proprietors engaged to pay 8007. 
‘@year, being one third of the saving cal- 
ilated by the price of coals. 

Mr. Watt was not only an inventor in 
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mechanism, but his spirit of order as a 
nan of business was uncommonly great. 
The manner of setiling the sums to be 
paid was highly ingenious. 

From the depth of the pit, the size of 
the pumps, and number of strokes of the 
engine, they knew the quantity of coals 
that was necessary either fur the old en- 
gine or the new. hey therefore had 
ouly to estimate the quantity of coals 
saved in making a certain number of 
strokes, and according to the price they 
knew what was the value saved. A 
counter, to tell the number of strokes, 
inclosed in an iron box, was fixed on the 
beam of each engine; there were two 
different sashes to the box, and two keys 
kept by the proprietors and two by 
Bou!ton and Watt, who had a traveller 
that went round to the different engines 
from time to time, and the counters 
being examined, the money was paid ac- 
cording to the number of strokes. 

Men with less perseverance or less 
genius for overcoming difficulties, would 
have failed in this enterprize; but still 
nothing could equal their patience aud 
continued attention to the business. 

In relating the important facts con- 
cerning so important an invention, we 
must not, however, omit to state some 
mistakes that were committed, for which 
it is not easy now to account. 

In 1779 the elder brother Perrier, 
came over to Birmingham from Paris to 
get an engine for the supply of that 
capital with water, and the whole was 
sent over with the permission of govern- 
ment. The engine at Chailtot was that 
then sent, after which the Perriers made 
several other engines, and, to do them 
justice, they executed them very well: 
but we beg the reader to attend most 
particularly to the fact, that the first en- 
gine erected at Paris was made at Bir- 
mingham, and sent over for M. de Prony, 
a French engineer, and a man of merit 
who wrote a History of the Improved 
steam-engine, which invention he gives to 
the Perriers, never once mentioning the 
name of Mr. Watt. he workis in two 
volumes in quarto.--M. de Prony is a 
man of merit, and well known to the lite- 
rary and scientific world, and it is an in- 
justice to Mr. Watt and his country that 
ought to be recorded. 

Since we are led to this subject we 
must be permitted to add, that we were 
acquainted with the Perriers—that the 
elder brother was not a mechanic at all, 
and the other merely a good practical 


workman. 
It is not very easy to conceive how M. 
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de Prony could have committed so fla- 
grant an injustice, because he must have 
known better, and therefore ought to 
take shame to himself, as every man 
ought who imposes falsehoods on the 
world for truth, which is in itself a great 
disgrace, but doubly so when by that 
falsehood he deprives a man of merit of 
the credit due to him, and gives it to an- 
other, who has not only no claim, but 
who was not capable of any invention of 
the sort. 

Mr. Watt was too inoffensive a man 
to attack de Prony, and when the in- 
justice done was mentioned to him in 
1810 or 1811, when he was in London, 
he said it was true, but that he had seen 
de Prony, who had made some sort of an 
apology, or entered into an explanation. 
Mr. Watt did not appear to wish to enter 
on thesubject; but, with great deference 
to his opinion on that point, we think the 
injury neither admitted of explanation 
nor apology of any sort. It was a will- 
full and gross misrepresentation, and it 
can never pass for any thing else. What 
adds to the injustice is, that M. de Prony 
could not write a history of the invention 
for which he had not materials, though 
he has contrived to fill two quarto vo- 
lumes with his account of that machine. 

An injury done at the expense of truth 
deserves to be noticed in a way rather 
different from that in which Mr. Watt 
noticed the act committed by M. de 
Prony. We, however, go farther, and 
say, that it is in some degree a national 
affair, and strongly suspect that it was in 
order to rob England, and not to rob 
Mr. Watt of the invention, that the 
merit was given to the Perriers. 

It is to be hoped, that as both Mr. 
Boulton and Mr. Watt left sons, they 
will cause this matter to be set to rights. 

The steam-engine, notwithstanding 

the great improvements made, was only 
hitherto (in 1780) employed to raise 
water, and when intended to give motion 
to mill works, the water raised was made 
to turn an overshot wheel in the ordi- 
nary way; but this was attended witha 
great loss of power. 

We now come to the second great im- 
rovement made on the steam-engine by 
fr. Watt—that improvement which led 

directly to the revolution that has taken 
place in the mechanical world. 

- To convert a reciprocating motion into 
a rotative one, as is done with the com- 
mor spinning- wheel, and in turning 
lathes moved by the foot, merely by 
means of a crank, might appear to be a 
yery simple matter. 


n short, it might 
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appear to be an affair already settled. 
yet this application of power on the 
great scale gave rise to some very curious 
circumstances. 

During the summer of 1780, Mr. Wait 
set seriously about applying the engine 
to the turning mill work, which he in- 
tended to do by means of acrank. This 
is a mistake. ‘The most complicated 
mode did not occur first. The applica- 
tion of the crank in the manner of the 
common turning lathe was Mr. Watt's 
first idea. But, to use his own words, as 
the rotative motion is produced in that 
machine by the impulse given to the 
crank in the descent of the foot only, 
and behoves to be continued in its ascent 
by the momentum of the wheel, which 
acts as a fly, he was unwilling to load his 
engine with a fly heavy enough to con- 
tinue the motion during the ascent of the 
piston, and therefore proposed employing 
two engines, acting upon two cranks 
fixed on the same axis at an angle of 
120° to each other, and a weight placed 
upon the circumference of the fly at 


the same angle to each of the cranks; . 


by which means the motion might be 
rendered nearly equal, and a very light 
fly only would be requisite. This was 
only a project, and Mr. Watt's subse- 
quent invention of the sun and planet 
wheels, and his application of the double 
engine rendered unnecessary the coun- 
ter-weight and produced a regular mo- 
tion with a light fly. 

While this model was making, a ru- 
mour went abroad that a Mr. Rickards 
was erecting in Birmingham a corn-mill, 
to be moved by steam, the engine being 
of the old construction, and not of the 
sort improved by Mr. Watt. 


Owing to a sort of irregularity that ~ 


very often attends men of genius, the 
model of the rotative motion with the 
cranks, was left for several months in 
an unfinished state, though the intention 
of completing it was not given up. In 
the beginning of the year following, Mr. 
Wilkinson, the .great iron-founder, who 
cast all the cylinders and large pieces of 
the engines for Messrs. Boulton and 
Watt, called on Mr. Watt, and told him 
he had contrived to get admission into 
the corn-mil], that Mr. Rickards had 
by that time completed.—He described 
how it was constructed, and Mr. Watts 
at once found that Rickards had got 
hold of his plan with the crank. ‘The 
axis that made two revolutions fur each 
stroke of the engine, and the fly with 
the heavy side—there could be no doubt 
that it was a copy, and that the plan 
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had by some means or another been 
stolen. 

Mr. Watt, immediately on the depar- 
ture of Mr. Wilkinson, told his draughts- 
man what he had learned, and there re- 
mained no doubt of the plan having by 
some means been obtained. The draughts- 
man who had directed the making o7 the 
model, was anxious for his own sake to 
get at a knowledge of the manner in which 
the invention had been stolen, he, there- 
fore in the first place,got by bribing one of 
the workmen, into the mill, and saw it 
was an exact copy of Mr. Watt’s model, 
so that there was no doubt but that the 
plan was stolen. As only one workman 
was employed on the model, and that in 
a shop where there were no others, there 
could remain no doubt that that work- 
man was the person who had communi- 
cated the plan. 

After a great deal of trouble, the 
man was got to confess that he did give 
the plan to one of Rickards’s workmen. 

A patent, however, was obtained for 
the producing a rotative motion by means 
of a crank, in the name of Rickards; 
so that Mr. Watt was prevented from 
employing the means he had himself in- 
vented, and he was under the necessity 
of finding out another method of pro- 
ducing the same effect. In this he suc- 
cceded in a most ingenious way, but by 
a means that it is difficult to describe ; it 
was called the sun and planet motion, 
and answered perfectly well. 

We are minute in describing this, to 
shew the difficulties inventors have to 
encounter, but most of all to prove, that 
in invention the most complicated and 
difficult method is that which generally 
occurs first. 

The example of the common spinning- 
wheel, with the crank and heavy. broad 
rim, which acts as a fly, was all that 
was necessary to be copied, and the 
business would have been done. ‘To 
that did it come at last after great trou- 
ble and expence, and indeed every im- 
provement in the steam-engine was at- 
tended with immense trouble. 

It was to this application of-the rota- 
tive motion, that the world owes the 
general use to which the power of-steam 
has been applied, and by which an al- 
most twtal change has been produced in 
the mechanical world. 

Many operations are now performed 
by the power of steam, that could only 
before be done by human strength, and 
still more by what horses were employed 
to perform. But that is not all, for where 
gteat power was wanted, neither men 
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nor horses could be so applied as to do 
the business, and in must cases wind 
and water were out of the question. 

Power can now be created where and 
when one pleases, and in the quantity 
that is required; and it has been caleu- 
lated that the labour of three millions 
of men is performed by means of steam ; 
but even that, though a most incalculable 
advantage, is not all, for operations are 
performed bysteam that could not be per- 
formed by any other means with which 
we are acquainted. Deep mines could not 
be drained by animal force, and neither 
wind nor water could be applied, so that 
they must have been already abandoned 
in many cases, and by degrees in all. 

It is probably, we might almost say 
certainly, to the improvements in the 
steam-engine, that this country owes its 
ability to have supported the struggle 
she had to maintain against nearly the 
whole of Europe and the United States 
of America at the same time.* 

The application of steam to the turn- 
ing machinery, by converting the reci- 
procal motion into a rotative one, was 
but imperfect while the rod of the piston 
was connected with the beam or lever 
of the engine by a chain, for though the 
chain can draw, it cannot propel or push. 

By one of the most ingenious of all 
inventions, which, however, cannot be 
described without the assistance of a 
drawing, Mr. Watt contrived to make 
the pull and push of the engine act al- 
ways in.a perpendicular direction, though 
the end of the beam moved in a circle. 





* An anecdote has been recorded of Mr. 
Boulton, which deserves record.—He was a 
man who mixed with the world, and went 
occasionally to court, where he was always 
particularly noticed by his Majesty. 

Soon after he was connected with Mr. 
Watt, he appeared at St. James’s on a levee 
day. ‘ Well, Mr. Boulton,” said the king, 
“Tam glad to see you. What new project 
have you got now? I know you are always 
at something new!!” J am,” said Mr. 
Boulton, “ manufacturing a new article that 
kings are very fond of.” ‘“ Aye, aye, Mr. 
Boulton, what’s that ?”—* It is power, an 
please your Majesty.” —*“ Power! Mr. Boul- 
ton, we like power, that’s true; but what do 
you mean ?”—** Why, sir, I mean the power 
of steam to move machines.” His Majesty 
was pleased, and laughing, said, “ Very 
good, very good; go on, go on.”” His Ma- 
jesty little thought that Mr. Boulton was 
manufacturing a power that would enable 
him to resist nearly all the world in arms, 
but which turned out literally to be the case, 
though neither his Majesty nor Mr. Boul- 
ton saw the happy end of the contest. 
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This invention was like all the others 
exclusively Mr. Watt's, though unlike 
some of the others, it was not pirated or 
stolen. 

At the same time that this gave to the 
engine an accuracy and certainty of mo- 
tion, it rendered the machine much less 
expensive. The two circular heads to 
the beam or lever became unnecessary, 
so that a simple straight lever, either of 
wood or of cast iron, answered the pur- 
pose. 

In Newcomen’s engine, of a large 
size, the beam was five or six feet in 
depth, and three or four in thickness, 
built of 12 or 16 strong pieces of timber, 
costing seven or eight hundred pounds 
sterling. 

The improved engines not only do not 
consume above one-third of the quan- 
tity of coal, but the boiler, the fire-place, 
and the building are all much smaller 
in size, and consequently much less ex- 
pensive. 

We have been particular in giving in 


detail the difficulties Mr. Watt had to’ 


encounter, and the wonderful genius 
and perseverance by which they were 
overcome. 

Any person who sees now with what 
facility the engines are managed, and 
the perfection with which they are made, 
must feel a difficulty of conceiving the dif- 
ficulties that good workmen and men of 
genius found in managing the machine, 
and making it perform well for some 
years after its first invention, but that 
only proves the truth of an old proverb, 
that Practice makes perfect. 

Never was there a more happy or fit 
union ef two persons acting in conjunc- 
tion than was witnessed in Messrs. Boul- 
ton and Watt. Though of very dif- 
ferent manners and habits, no two men 
ever more cordially agreed. Mr. Watt 
was studious and reserved, keeping aloof 
from the world, while Mr. Bou!ton was 
active, mixing with people of all ranks 
with great freedom, and without cere- 
mony. As both were highly honour- 
able men, and very attentive to busi- 
ness, they did full justice to every thing 
they undertook, and to every person 
with whom they transacted business. 

They were liberal to those whom they 
employed; and Soho, where their ma- 
nufactory was carried on, became a se- 
minary for engineers and meghanics. 

Amongst the persons who rose to emi- 
nence by their means is Mr. Rennie, 
the engineer, who has so highly distin- 
guished himself by the great works he 
has planned and executed. 





[ Dee. 1, 

We must be permitted to digress a 
little on this occasion, as the subject is 
important, and the opportunity one that 
is very appropriate. 

It has often been regretted that we 
have not in this country a regular schoo! 
for civil engineers, as they have long had 
in France; but if we may be permitted 
to judge of the tree by its fruit, this is 
far from being a disadvantage. 

The School for Roads and Bridges 
(0 Ecole des Ponts et Chaussées), has not 
produced any such men as Brindley, or 
Watt, or Rennie, or Maudsley, or Brune). 
all men who have been irregularly bred 

The bridges constructed in Paris. in 
latter times are far inferior to those con- 
structed in London. The iron bridge, 
for example, opposite the old Louvre, is 
ugly and ill built. Neither the design 
nor the execution are tolerable, and ii 
is as far inferior to the Southwark bridge 
as a cottage is to a patace, though the 
execution was far less difficult, and therc 
was a fine opportunity of showing how 
a bridge of one single arch might have 
been thrown over that narrow river, 
where the abutments at both ends were 
of equal height of solid stone, and high 
above the river. 

As to the high-ways in France, they 
are not improved in the least degree 
since Louis XV. ordered them to bi 
made more than twenty years ago, 

We can only account for this by en- 
gineers following a routine when bred 
in schools, and by youths being educated 
for a profession that requires genius, 
before it is known whether or not they 
are possessed of the genius requisite. 

When there are no schools there is 
no routine to follow; and those ouly 
are employed as engineers whio distin- 
guish themselves by their ability. 

Monsieur Rich de Prony, who has 
acted with such injustice to Mr. Watt, 
in giving his invention to a man whio 
never invented any thing, is at the head 
of that department; yet with all eppw- 
tenances and means to boot, he has pre- 
duced nothing. The bridge of Nuilly 
was built by Perronesy, and none of the 
bridges built since over the Seine are 
any way equal to it. 

As to architecture, if we are to judge 
from the recent structures in Paris, it }s 
onthe decline. None of the new works 
are equal to the old Louvre, or the 
Porte St. Martin and St. Dennis. ‘The 
triumphal arch of the Place de Carous- 
sel is a bad copy, from a work of the 
same sort at Rome, covered profusely 
with admirable sculpture in miniature. 
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it produces no striking effect, but looks 
like a model badly planned, and badly 
placed, but carefully executed. 

None of the new fountains are equal 
to the ancient one of the Innocents ; 
and if we were to follow the comparison 
throughout we should find a similar fal- 
ling oif. 

England is nota country for architec- 
ture ; we want the fine material ; yet 
how much inferior is the church of St. 
Genevieve to St. Paul's. 

As to canals, the French seem to re- 
trograde, and forget what they formerly 
knew. ‘he canal of Languedoc is a 
great work, but all the canals of a late 
period are badly contrived, and as badly 
executed. 

[n 1779, while Mr. Watt's grand in- 
vention of the steam engine was gradu- 
ally improving, he invented the machine 
for copying letters, by means of a thin 
moist paper and two rollers. It is a 
minor invention, though very useful, 
and one by which, to use his own words, 
time, labour, and money are saved ; dis- 
patch and accuracy are attained; and 
secresy ‘is preserved. It has got into 
general use all over the world, and gives 
Mr. Watt another claim to the gratitude 
of mankind, if indeed the invention of 
the improved steam-engine could enlarge 
his claim. 

Mr. Watt lost his first wife before he 
quitted Glasgow. She is said to have 
been an excellent woman, and by her he 
hada son and a daughter. The son has 
fora number of years carried on the 
steam-engine manufactory, in partner- 
ship with Mr. Boulton’s only son. They 
have only to tread in the steps of their 
fathers to exsure them the esteem and 
good-will of mankind. . 

Soon after Mr. Watt settled at Bir- 
mingham he married Miss Magregor, of 
Glasgow, with whom he lived very hap- 
pily. His domestic habits, and those of 
that amiable woman, perfectly agreed, 
and never was there more harmony in 
any family. 

Mr. Watt was afilictedavith a violent 
head-ache for many years; but for a 
long period, we believe, he had been 
free from that complaint, and to the last 
he was a most cheerful and entertaining 


anion. 

“lr. Watt used to relax from his study 
aud intense thinking by reading novels, 
but he did that, as he did every thing 

else, with measure and moderation. 
‘The steam engine is now employed 
More or less in every country in Europe, 
ately three engines have been erect- 


ed to drain some of the mines in South 
America. 

The navigation of rivers has become 
much more expeditious by means of the 
application of the power of steam, and 
there are hopes that it may in time be 
employed to advantage on the open 
ocean. 

That the power of steam may be em- 
ployed to the ploughing of land, is by no 
means improbable, and we believe that 
there are at this time projects in embryo 
for that very purpose. 

The number of horses kept for labour 
is already very considerably diminished ; 
the prices of coal, iron, and the produce 
of mines of all sorts are also reduced, 
or prevented from augmenting, as they 
otherwise would have done; so that in 
every view of the matter the invention is 
highly beneficial to mankind. 

The life of a sedentary or studious 
man produces few incidents ; but in par- 
ticular where, like Mr. Watt, he happens 
not to live amongst a sotiety where he 
can associate much with others of a simi- 
lar cast. 

Birmingham, or the country round, 
afforded few men who were calculated to 
associate with Mr. Watt; accordingly he 
was almost constantly at home, and very 
seldom in company. 

Mr. Watt had for a number of years 
quitted business, having aquired an inde- 
pendence, and having a son to continue 
the manufactory, as we have already 
said, with the son of Mr. Boulton. 

Mr. Watt was a fellow of the Royal 
Society of London, and a member of the 
Institute of Paris; and there is not any 
body of learned or scientific men in Eu- 
rope that would not have thought his 
being admitted into their number as an 
honour conferred upon them. 

He died at the age of eighty-four, at 
his house at Heathfield, near Birming- 
ham, having enjoyed his usual health and 
spirits almost to the last. 

Those who knew him best, and were 


the most capable of appreciating his ta-- 


lents, esteemed him the most highly; 
and his was the rare felicity to have sur- 
vived envy and closed his days in the pos- 
session and enjoyment of the esteem and 
admiration of his contemporaries. But 
the time is not yet come when full justice 
will be rendered to the wonderful effects 
his discoveries have produced in the 
world. The man who, by the strength 
of his genius under the greatest difficul- 
ties, brought to perfection a power that 
acquires for his country such incalculable 
benefits, and who, m remote antiquity, 
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would have been deified amongst the in- 
ventors of the arts of life, has been suf- 
fered to depart this world without any 
notice of the rulers of his country: but it 
is to be hoped he has left friends who 


— 


will do ample justice to his merit and his 
memory, which we have endeavoured ty 
do as far as our means afforded and our 
space admitted. 








THE DRAMA. 


COVENT GARDEN. 

THE principal novelty at this theatre,, 
since our last, was on the 25th of Oct. 
when Mr. Macready appeared for the 
first time as Richard the Third. This 
difficult undertaking he sustained with 
the greatest energy, and was deservedly 
honored with the unanimous approba- 
tion of the audience. His performance 
evidently proceeded from his own just 
conception of the character of that hypo- 
critical tyrant. ‘The scene, in which he 
is introduced, as paying his addresses to 
Lady Anne, was admirable ; itbeing de- 
void of those meaning sarcasms, which, 
although they may glitter in the acting, 
greatly diminish the cautious dissimula- 
tion of Richard. His internal struggles 
against conscience, that “ worm which 
never dies,” and his quick recovery from 
their effects, called forth a burst of rap- 
turous applause from every part of the 
house. 

This distinguished actor surpassed all 
his former excellence in this performance, 
and now ranks in the very highest class 
of his profession : the brilliant reception 
he met with, fully evinces the just sense 
which the public entertains of his pre- 
eminent abilities. 

Dryden's celebrated masque of * Ar- 
thur and Emmeline,” was revived on the 
26th, and was well received. The sce- 
nery by Grieve, Whitmore, &c. was very 
splendid ; Abbott and Miss Foote sup- 
ay the two principal characters. 

ov. 4th, Miss M. Tree appeared for the 
first time as Ophelia, in the tragedy of 
Hamlet, in which she united considera- 
ble talent as an actress, wit her known 
powers as a vocal performer. Cibber’s 


comedy of “ Love makes a Man, or the 
Fop’s Fortune,” was revived on the 6th. 
The testy humour, frankness. and dro!- 
lery of Don Lewis, found an able repre- 
sentative in Farren; and the studied 
foppishness of Clodio, was well delinea- 
ted by Jones. Rowe’s Tragedy of ‘Tu- 
merlane, was brought forward on the 
9th; we cannot, however, say much for 
the success of its reception. Macready’s 
lofty energy in Bajazet, was very fine, 
and C. Kemble, in Tamerlane, obtained 
much applause; but notwithstanding 
the combined efforts of the performers, 
the piece went off very coldly. On Nov. 
1ith, Mr. Huddart, a provincial perfor- 
mer, made his debut on these boards, in 
the character of Macbeth. In some of 
the scenes he displayed much merit, al 
though it was not sufficiently sterling, fo 
enable him to succeed in the arduous 
attempt. 
DRURY LANE. 

On the 8th of last month Mr. Kean 
made his first appearance for the sea- 
sop, as Richard Duke of Gloucester, 
which he performed with his usual fire 
and fine discrimination. The co-operation 
of certain existing circumstances urged 
him to strenuous exertion. His entrance 
was marked by the very general p!auidits 
of the house, and his representation of 
the tyrannical usurper fully justified the 
acelamations with which he was receiv- 
ed. Mr. Elliston’s performance of Rich- 
mond was successful; he depicted with 
great force the patriotic ardour and 
military prowess of that noble. The 
house was so crowded, that it is reported 
the receipts of the theatre on that night 
exceeded 550/, 








VARIETIES.—LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, &c. 


Sir Humphrey Davy has written from 
Rome to one of his friends, that of the 
number of Manuscripts found in the Ruins 
of Herculaneum, and which have been there 
enclosed during 1696 years, 88 haye been 
unrolled and are now legible. There are 
319 utterly destroyed, 24 have been given 
away as presents. [tis hoped that from 100 
to 120 may yet be saved out of 1265 M.SS. 


that remain to be unrolled and deciphered, 


by means of a chemical operation, which 
will cost about 3,000/ sterling. 


There are printed in London sixty (hree 
different newspapers, one hundred and 
twenty inthe several counties of England 
and Wales, exclusive of Middlesex : and 
twenty eight in Scotland; making together 
a total of two hundred and eleven public 
journals published in England. In Ireland 
they have about one third of the above num- 
ber. | 

By an order of the Emperor of Austria, 
of the 7th Oct. Lithographic Presses. either 
for printing or engraving. are prohibited, 
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unless used with the special authority of 


Government. The punishment for contra-’ 
vening this order to be the same as for 


having clandestine printing presses. 

Philology.--A prospectus has been issued 
at Paris oi an entirely new Philological pe- 
riodical publication entitled “ Hermes Clas- 
sique.” Its purposes are to define Greek, 
Latin and French words; and to discusa 
doubtiul phrases, aiid interpret difficult pas- 
sages in ancient authors. Some curious 
and interesting specimens of the projecied 
work are added; and the first Number, con- 
sisting of five sheets, was to appear in Octo- 
ber. 

_ A publication by Buonaparte’s Secretary 
during that period, and embracing the his- 
tory of the two years from the banishment 
to Elba to the battle of Waterloo, is among 
our forthcoming novelties. We understand 
that it furnishes some remarkable particu- 
lars respecting the invitation sent to Elba, 
and the defection of Ney, whom Napoleon 
treated with great contumely after he got 
him to commit himsel!.— Literary Gazette. 

Accounts, we understand, have been at 
length received of the expedition, consisting 
of the Hecla and Griper, now ona Voyage of 
Discovery to the North Pole. It had pro- 
ceeded as far as the 86th degree of latitude, 
which is, we believe, as far as Captain Ross 
was able to penctrate. in Baffin’s Bay 
they:had fallen in with an immense mass of 
ice, which appeared to be formed upon a 
sdlid rock in the Bay. The sea on the 
northern side of this huge mass presented 
the singular appearance of a lake perfectly 
free from ice. Such of the native inhabi- 
tants of those regions as they had met, did 
not appear to have ever seen or heard of 
the former expedition under Captain Ross. 
It seemed to be the opinion of the present 
voyagers, that there is no passage out of 
Baffin’s Bay. 

A very extensive maritime survey of the 
stores of the Adriatic has been compieted by 
Capt: Smith, of the Aid frigate. Several of- 
ficers belonging to the Austrian government 
were employed at the same time, who have 
proceeded to Vienna with the result of their 
labours. : } 

King Robert Bruce, (Dunfermline, Nov. 
12.)---There was found on the 10th inst. 
among the rubbish around the grave of 
King Robert Bruce, a copper plate, four 
inches wide and 5 and 3-eighths inches long, 
having inscribed thereon a crown, the letters 
% Robertus Scotorum Rez,” and a cross 
embracing, within the angles, four ruffles, 
each with five points. This discovery 1s 
most important, being all that was wanting 
tocompletely dissipate the doubts that still 
lurked inthe breast of many, who were not 
Satisfied with the existing historical ac- 
eounts, thet the body, about which so much 
has been said, was that of the revered as- 
sertor of Scottish independence. 
©) Chirch Missionary Society.—lt appears 

the last Report of this Society, that 
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during the last year there have been sent 
ont 19 missionaries and others :—viz, to 
West Africa,8; to North India, 2; and to 
New Zealand,9. The income of the year 
was about 28,0007. and its expenditure 
nearly the same sum. The population of 
Sierra-Leone is stated to be about 10,000 
persons, and the schools contain about 2,000. 
The roads, buildings, &c. are in a state of 
rapid improvement, chiefly by the labour of 
the Itberated negroes ; the Roval mmunifi- 
cence and the national liberality have pur- 
sued the generous object of delivering and 
civilizing these once-devoted victims of bar- 
barism and bondage, and the benign fruite 
of their zeal and exertions begin to appear. 
An Auxiliary Missionary Society has been 
formed in Sierra-Leone and 682. 4s. 11d. 
been paid to the labourers and their ne 

groes. Their first anniversary was held on 
the 7th of December. 

_ Fifty-nine editions of the Scriptures, con- 
sisting of 270,060 copies, are now printing 
by the Bible Society. 

Revolutionary Coincidences.—}. Harri- 
son, a fanatical preacher, executed at Ty- 
burn for high treason, in the reign of Charles 
the Second. 

2. Burdett (Sir Thomas) arrested for high 
treason in the reign of Edward the Fourth. 

3. Cochrane (Sir John) arrested for high 
treason in the reign of William the Third. 

4. Cobbett, a regicide and cobbler, turned 
soldier and became a colonel, executed for 
high treason in the reign of Charles the Se- 
cond. 

5. Wolseley (Sir Charles) a reforming 
puritan and revolutionist, who headed a de- 
putation to offer to Cromwell the crown. 

6. Cartwright, a puritanical reformer, 
punished by the Star Chamber, for a libel 
called ** New Discipline.” 

Revolutionary Indications.—1. Women 
were organized by Weishault, the German 
revolutionis%,into clubs similar to those of 
Blackburn, Stockport, &c.—See Burrel and 
Robinson. 

2. Women took part in the revolutionary 
mobs in the time of Charles the First, as 
at the commencement of the French Revo+- 
lution, and at Manchester.—See Lord Cla- 
rendon’s Rebellion. 

3. Weishault, blasphemously and falsely 
cited the name of our Saviour as a reformer 
and preacher of political equality. So does 
the editor of a notorious Sunday paper. So 
doth female reformers in their address to 
the ladies of England. So do Waddington 
and all the Spenceans. 

4, Seditious works were printed and dis- 
tributed among the poor gratis, by Vol- 
taire’s secrct academy and Welsphaspt’s Ii- 
luminant. mm Mneeetet 

Arts and Sciences.—Honey 4s ‘discovered 
hy M. Lemery, to contain tron ; which dis- 
covery may serve asan answer to M. Geof- 
roy’s chemical question, whether any part of 
a plantis without iron? For if so delicate 
on extract from the finest part of the ower, 
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and this farther elaborated in the little vis- 
cera of the insect, is not void of iron, we 
may despair of seeing any part so. 

Tanning.—It appears by the experiments 
of Mr. Martin, an eminent tanner, instituted 
on,alarge scale, for the express purpose of 
estimating the relative value of the bark of 
larch (larix. pyramidalis) to that of oak, that 
the results were as follow :—1. Of equal 
weights and qualities of skins, prepared in 
precisely similar. methods by means of oak 
and larch bark, the larch tanned specimens 
were found to be specifically heavier than 
those prepared by the oak bark. 2. The 
colour of the larch tanned leather is a light 
fawn, while that of the oak tanned is of a 

p brown. In respect of durability, the 

great test of the utility of leather, specimens 
of both kinds we_2 submitted to actual expe- 
riments in. shoe soles, and found to be 
equally lasting. 
_ Chesnut wood has recently been success- 
fully applied to the purposes of dyeing and 
tanning, thus forming a substitute for log- 
wood and oak bark. Leather tanned by it is 
declared by those who have made the experi- 
ments, to be superior to that tanned with oak 
bark ; and in dyeing, its affinity for wool is 
said to be greater than that of either galls 
or shumac, and, consequently, the dye given 
we permanent. It also makes admirable 
ink. 

‘The number of gas lights already in use 
in London amounts to upwards of 51,000. 
The total length of mains in the streets 
through which the gas is conveyed from the 
gas-light manufactories into the houses now 
measures 288 miles. 

In the year 1811, the first steam-boat, to 
navigate the western waters, was launched 
at Pittsburg,Ohio. There are now, in full 
tide of success, on the Mississipi and its tri- 
butary streams, 31 steam-boats, and 30 more 
are building, and nearly completed, for 


the same navigation. Allowing each boat 
to make three voyages in a year to New 
Orleans, at the present state of freight and 
passage, the income of 61 boats is estimated 
at the enormous sum of 2,556,600 dollars 
per annum! What a world of industry, en- 
terprize, activity, and productiveness! 

Major P. Hawker has invented a move- 
able apparatus (so small that it may be car- 
ried in the pocket), which must preserve a 
correctly formed hand while passing the 
thumb on the keys of a piano forte, and 
by which it is impossible to play the scales 
of that instrument otherwise than in a ma- 
thematically true position. 

Base coin may be immediately discovered 
on looking at the head: if counterieit, the 
ear is very imperfect; it is not so much 
raised or indented as the sterling coin by a 
great deal. There is a similar difference in 
the lock of hair represented on the cheek- 
bone. Those conversant with base coin 
never sound them, a sight of the head is 
quite sufficient. 

Standard gold has fallen sixpence an 
ounce, being now 78s. Silver remains at 
5s. 2d. 

Falconry is about to be revived as a field 
amusement in several parts of the kingdom. 
Lord Gage has introduced it at Ferle, in 
Sussex. His Lordship is attended by a Fal- 
coner, whose command over the hawks 
when in the pursuit of the game has asto- 
nished all who have witnessed it. 

In the time of James I. Sir Thomas Mon- 
son is said to have given a thousand pounds 
for a cast of hawks ; and in such esteem was 
that bird in the reign of Edward III., that it 
was made felony to steal a hawk ; to take its 
eggs, even in a person’s own ground, was 
punishable with imprisonment for a year 
and a day, together with a fine at the king’s 
will. 


TOREIGN VARIETIES. 


FRANCE. | 
. ‘Writing, Art of, Hieroglyphical and As- 
trological.—Count Volney has lately started 
an hypothesis on the origin. of alphabetical 
writing, which comes with no unsuitable 
from a man who has heretofore found 
-out what no mortal beside himself was ever 
able to find, in the regions of the heavens. 
He supposes that: the Phoenician is the pri- 
mary alphabet, apd that it could not be in- 
vented earlier than about the fortieth or the 
forty-fifth century, before the Christian era. 
He thinks that it was very slow in the pro- 
gress of its reception at first, and that it ori- 
ginated when theBudé was the equinoxial sign 
_of the spring season: he thinks thatlanguage 
might be improved. and perfected among a 
“people of the.same-family, setiled in the 


same fertile.cauntry, and in. habits of daily 


intercourse end.contact with each other. 


He: thinks. Aierog/yphics~ may -have. taken — 


rise among such-a:people, whea they were 


desirous of recording events, and of trans- 
mitting to posterity the memory of persons 
and of things; but he thinks a/phabetical 
writing most likely to have been invented 
by travelling merchants and traders, who, 
visiting divers countries would need sucha 
medium of instruction, of recollection, and 
of communication of ideas to each other. 
The Phoenicians were that people, con- 
stantly engaged in commerce, travelling in 
caravans by land, in ships by sea, from time 
immemorial. He then asks whether the in- 
genious inventor. of this new science would 


-not take for his principle, that each letter 
»should receive its appellation from the first 


sound in the word that served to spell it—as 
Alef for A, Beit for B, Daleth for D, Mim 


_ for M, Ras for R, &c, He then argues that 
if Alef signifies a bull, Beit a house of 


tent, Gienelacamel, &c., might not in reality 
the primitive-figure of each letter be the out- 
Jine or sketch ‘of the object intended? [a 
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support of this notion he further observes, 
that other letters retain somewhat of the 
form of what they denote, as round O, Oiu, 
represents and denotes an eye, the principal 
form of which is the circular opening. So 
Alef seems to be not the entire figure of a 
bull, but the head of the animal; the Da- 
leth is the triangular opening of a tent, not 
the whole tent; the Mim depicts the undu- 
lation of the waves of water: whence he 
infers, that the other letters bore originally 
the same resemblances to objects, though 
now those resemblances are not traceable. 
Each consonant represented a syllable, and 
carried its proper vowel with it, nevertheless 
the consonants remaining fixed, the dialecti- 
cal variations among different people were 
produced by their peculiar manner of enun- 
ciating the vowels. “ When we see the 
letter and vowel A placed, without any ap- 
parent motive, at the head of the series of 
letters, and when the name of this vowel, 
Alef, signifies bull, if its figure is or has 
been the sketch of a bull’s head of the same 
nature as those other sketches which deli- 
neate the astronomical signs, is it not open 
to suspicion that at the epoch when the 
twenty-two letters of the alphabet were ar- 
ranged the bud/ was at the head of the twelve 
signs of the zodiac, and that an astrological 
motive, so general (and so powerful) among 
the ancients, entered more or less into the 
placing of this leading letter?” Conse- 
quently, will not the fixing of the alphabet 
in its order indicate the epoch when the 
bull was the sign of the spring season, about 
the 40th or 45th century before our era ? 
- It must be confessed that this hypothesis 
contains truths: certainly the originals of 
the Chinese characters were delineations 
of existing objects ; the character for a man 
isa straddling draught of his legs and body ; 
that for a woman is an awkward representa- 
tion of a tent or dwelling, the residence of 
the sex ; that for water indicates waves, and 
soofothers. If, then, both systems derive 
their origin from delineation, and if the sys- 
tem of hieroglyphics may be said still to re- 
tain it, then it will follow, that however di- 
Yerse they may now appear, the whole might 
have one common origin. It will also fol- 
low, that this useful art was perfected at va- 
fi0us succeeding periods, and it was reduced 
to exeinee of greater simplicity, or it was 
efined to principles of greater application, 
by the repeated meditations and improve- 
Mente of men of exalted talents and capacious 
minds— Newtons of past ages. Whe- 
ther they acted wholly from themselves or 
avhether some most beneficent and superior 
actuated them, is a question not 
$0 be resolved in the compass of an article 
“80 concise as the present. 


‘ 


| Whatever may be thought of the system 
of Count 


Volney, it is but-just that we should 
eport a theory, which if it be not so 
indite, is at least more humane. M.L. J. 
Briiguer, professor at the academy of Nancy, 
“end at the institution for education at Yuer- 
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dun, founded by the celebrated Pestalozzi, 
has this year given at Geneva and at Lau- 
zanne, public lectures on the science of pro- 
tography (primitive writing). The inventor 
of this science flatters himself that he has 
hit on the method of printing with a single 
stroke every sound formed by the voice, or 
every movement produced by any one of 
the organs of speech. What specially dis- 
tinguishes this method from all which have 
been suggested to this day is, that the au- 
thor has taken as his fundamental principle 
for the conformation of his characters, the 
form of each organ of the human voice, and 
the character so derived is employed to de- 
lineate the sound uttered. This datum is 
certainly new and ingenious; it brings the 
principles and rudiments to a fixed point, 
and sets aside all references to arbitrary su 
positions, which is one of the principal ob- 
stacles to the establishment of new methods, 
which rarely can be extensively confined by 
the influence or authority of any individual 
over others; and it further has the advan- 
tage of recalling the mind of the reader to a 
form of parts, and to an action of those 
parts already well known to him, and to 
prompt him instantly to the emission of the 
sound represented by this new character, 
calling, as it does almost mechanically, the 
imagination into activity, and the will inte 
exercise, to produce the relative effect on 
the organ that is required to be put into 
movement. 

We have not seen this work, but if it ap- 
proaches any thing near to this character 
given of it by a continental pen, it cannot 
but be equally curious and instructive. The 
subject is certainly one that interests the in- 
quisitive and the learned; and a hint well 
founded may open the way to extensive con- 
sequences. 

The preceding subject is acknowledgd by 
all to be little other than a tissue of diffi- 
culties; the same has always been thought 
of Egyptian learning in its various branches, 
but—nel desperandum—when a beginning 
is once made further progress may be hoped 
for. Lately has been published at Paris, 
by M. Champollion-Figeac, an Explication 
of the Egyptian date annexed to a Greek 
inscription traced on the colossal statue of 
Memnon at Thebes, in Egypt. The author 
of this dissertation has been long employed 
in laborious researches on the calendars of 
the ancients; on the modifications they have 
undergone at different periods ; and on their 
coincidences and concords successively va- 
riable, which, it is affirmed, is an infallible 
means of rendering intelligible the nume- 
rous dates extant on the most ancient histo- 
rical monuments.. He adopts a manner ne- 
ver before practised of explaining the Egyp- 
tian dates on the Greek inscriptions which 

relate to the German empire. As the same 
principles are applicable to many other mo- 
numenis, this memoir, in which the learned 
author explains them, acquires additional 
interest, end cannot but contribute to fix witi: 
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greater certainty the precise dates of other 
facts equally important to history and chro- 
nology. Itis more than possible also, that 
further discoveries may follow in this ab- 
struse science, til] at length, the learning of 
Egypt, whether interesting to modern times 
or not, be sufficiently understood to justify 
what has been said of it by those who in an- 
cient days were best acquainted with it. 

Continental system eventually injurious 
to Franée.— A ditference of opinion appears 
to exist among French writers on the com- 
merce of their country, respecting the effects 
of the famous continental system. Some 
suppose that’ it has produced to France 
more benefit than injury; to which the 
others reply, that for a while it might do so 
by giving an impulse to French continental 
commerce, though at the expense of all that 
had formerly been transacted by sea; ne- 
vertheless, whileit forced continental nations 
to derive supplies from France because in- 
tercourse with England was suspended, it 
also taught those same nations to become 
independent of France, and to depend on 
themselves for their own supply. It created 
among them an industry, which, although 
dependent on France for a while, has ar- 
rived at a state of maturity, which now rivals 
whatever France can produce. Should 
this continue to be the case, there can be no 
doubt but what the effects of the so much 
boasted continental system will act against 
France with a rebound distinguished equally 
by severity and permanency. This inference 
also follows—that notwithstanding all the 
labours of ail the scribes and reporters who 
figured away at Ghent and elsewhere in op- 
position to the interests of Britain, the re- 
sentment as well as the rivalship of the con- 
tinent is mainly directed against their former 
tyrants—their mi/itary tyrants, and will so 
continue for a long time to come, from the 
mere prevalence of self-interest: and what 
can more powerfully affect and agitate the 
human mind? 

Trade Corporations annulled.—It must 
be acknowledged that the invention of lamps 
actuated by double currents of air, known 
among us by the name of the real inventor, 
Argand,was extremely ingenious,and has cer- 
tainly led the way to all our brilliant disco- 
veriesin illumination. In France these lamps 
were known under thedenomination of Quin- 
quet. The history of the disadvantages at- 
tending the powers and privileges of corpora- 
tions and corporate bodies as they formerly 
existed inFrance, haslately been set before the 
world by a writer on the administration of 
commerce and manufactures in that country, 
with special reference to the history of these 
lamps. The instance is striking. Says M. 
Costar,“ Argand’s discovery entirely changed 
the manner of illuminating apartments, 
especially of those capacious halis and draw- 
ing-rooms in which many persons assem- 
bled. It appeared so important to the go- 
yernment, as to be no more than justice to 
reward the author by an exclusive privilege 
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of making the article during the term of fif. 
teen years: but to give full power to this 
privilege, it was necessary that it should be 
registered by the then parliament. Imme- 
diately alarm was taken by the syndics of a 
motley corporation of tin-plate workers, 
lock-smiths, edge-tool makers, and white- 
smithe, who vehemently opposed this regis- 
tration, insisting that they only, by the power 
of their own bye-laws, as a corporation, 
were competent to the making of lamps—a 
right to which he, the said Ami Argand, 
had not, could not have, and ought not to 
have the smallest pretension, he having 
never been received into the said corpora- 
tion, either as practitioner or as master. 
Hence resulted an action at law, which was 
long contested; and though it terminated 
eventually in favour of Argand, yet it de- 
manded ds well exnences as a sacrifice of 
time on his part, which he might have em- 
ployed to infinite advantage in following 
those pursuits to which -his talents and dis- 
coveries led him. It may be observed too, 
that had this opposition succeeded, France 
would have been deprived of all the advan- 
tages attending one of the most distinguished 
discoveries of the age, since the inventor 
might have settled in foreign parts ; and io- 
reigners would not have failed to do him 
that justice which his own countrymen de- 
nied him.” 

To this we may add, that we knew M. 
Argand, when he resided for a time in Lon- 
don, for the purpose of promoting his dis- 
covery ; and we know that the procés re- 
ferred to was extremely vexatious and even 
discouraging to him. Such are the senti- 
ments of a writer, who congratulates his na- 
tion that-no such restrictions exist among 
them now. That the influence of similar 
regulations is but litde felt in Britain, is to 
her unspeakable benefit ; nevertheless, from 
time to time there do occur cases oj obsti- 
nacy and appeal to the act of Queen FEliza- 
beth, by which such a corporate spirit was 
sanctioned. ‘To the honour of our judges, 
they moderate, to the utmost of their power, 
the enactments of the statute, which cer- 
tainly is now obsolete, and should be placed 
among the silent, or rather the dead. 

ITALY. 

Antiquities gainers by French attention 
and activity.—To whatever cause the lan- 
guor of the Italian governments, especially 
that of Rome, was owing in respect to many 
of the most interesting antiquities yet stand- 
ing, whether to want of capital for accom- 
plishing extensive plans, or to a satiety of 
mind, arising from possession of sufficient 
wealth of the nature alluded to, or fron 
being absorbed in contemplations and pur- 
suits of kinds incompatible, certain it is, that 
of late little progress had been made, and 
little spirit shewn in interesting researches. 
The accumulations of ages had raised the 
soil so greatly, that it was impossible to 


. guess, or more than guess, at the true di- 


mensions of many considerable remains. } 
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must be confessed, that in this respect va- 
rious buildings and other monuments of past 
ages have been unquestionable gainers by 
the activity and policy of their late masters, 
the French. The removal of vast heaps of 
rubbish may be said to have restored to day 
many conspicuous erections. T'rajan’s pil- 
Jar is one instance of this, and it may be re- 
gretted that the whole forum of that de- 
serving Emperor was not cleared also. It 
is reported, among other things, that the 
French had conceived the bold but pleasing 
idea of converting the Campo Vaecino into 
an immense garden; the entrances of which 
should have been the arches of Septimus 
Severus and of Constantine. The Palatine 
Mount was included’ in the plan, together 
with the Basilica of Constantine (alias the 
temple of peace), the Coliseo, and other re- 
mains. Around these monuments should 
have been planted shrubberies of trees, as 
well exotics as natives of the clime; these 
would at the same time have separated the 
buildings, and formed accompaniments and 
back-grounds of the most advantageous and 
pleasing nature. Here the philosophers of 
modern days might have meditated in tran- 


quillity on the striking and instructive les- 
sons taught by the scenes before them. The 
thought may be further extended, for cer- 
tainly among these novelties, many would be 
obtained from regions utterly unknown to 
Trajan and to the Caesars, his predecessors 
in the empire, much as they vaunted the 
number of the countries over which the Ro- 
man eagle flew, and prond as they were of 
describing their dominion as “© Tne WHOLE 
workup.” The splendid plants of the new 
world of South Airica, of China, (to say no- 
thing of those of New Uoiland) &c. would 
make a mixture not to be beheld without 
astonishment in such a place, and in such 
society. What the shades of Horaceand of 
Virgil might say, could they revisit their 
former haunts, may be more readily con- 
ceived than expressed; but surely the for- 
mer would recal his 


fequicquam Deus abscidit 
Prudens Oceana disosciabili 
Terras, si tamen impie 
Non tangenda rates transiliunt vada. 
Audaz omnia perpeti 
Gens humana ruit per vetitum nefas.: 
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NEW INVENTION. 

Carriages without horses.—These ma- 
chines, the invention of which a cotempo- 
rary journal has attributed to the latter end 
of the last century, may, we believe, with 
much more justice, be ascribed to Herrn 
Garthner, a celebrated mechanic of the 
seventeenth century ; an engraving of whose 
machine was published in Lenpold’s Thea- 
trum Machinarum, vol. i. cap. 13, tab. 56. 


Bishop Wilkins also describes a land sailing 


chariot, to be propelled by the turning of 
a wind vane, acting on theaxle of the ma- 
chine.—But Garthner’s carriage may be 
considered as the model on which the whole 
genus of manivelociters, bivectors, trivéc- 
tors, &c. &:c. have been constructed. With 
this view of the subject, we are far from coin- 
ciding with our learned cotemporary in his 
expression of surprise, that Mr. birch, the 
supposed inventor, has not taken out apa- 
tent for these most ingenious piracies, as 
Mr. B., or any other gentleman at all con- 
versant with the mechanical history of the 
last century, must be fully aware that the 
value of such patent would go little beyond 
increasing the fees of the patent office, or 
form matter for a puff in the ensuing num- 
ber of the above work. 
PATENTS LATELY GRANTED. 

Cuarves PaiLuirs, of Haverford West, 
commander in the royal navy, for certain 
improvements on capstans. Dated Septem- 
ber 20, 1819. 

Winiiam Brocxepon, of Poland-strect, 
Middlesex, gentleman, for certain improve- 
Ments in wire-drawing. Dated September 
20, 1819. 


Baron CuHar.es Purp DE THIEVRY, 
late of Saint George, Hanover-square, Mid- 
dlesex, and now of Bath Hampton, So-~- 
mersetsbire, but at present of Bristol, esq. 
for a bit for coach and bridle uses, which 
said bit he calls the humane safety-vit. 
Dated September 20, 1819. 


Joun Tuompson, formerly of Ley-Hall, 
Salop, and afterwards of Hanley-Castle, 
Worcestershire, manufacturer of iron, and 
coal miner, but now a prisoner in the King’s 
Bench, Southwark, for a new method of 
extracting iron from ore. Dated September 


20, 1819. 


Jacos Perkins, late of Philadephia, in 
the United States of America, but now re- 
siding at Austin Friars, London, Engineer ; 
for certain machinery and improvements ap- 
plicable to ornamental turning and engrav- 
ing, and to the transferring of engraved or 
other work from the surface of one piece of 
meta! to another piece of metal, andto the 
forming of metallic dies and mortices ; and 
also improvements in the construction and 
method for using plates and presses for 
printing bank notes aud other papers, 
whereby the producing and combining 
various species of work is effected upon the 
same plates and surfaces, the difliculty of 
imitation increased, and the process of print- 
ing facilitated, and also an improved method 
of making and using dies and preeses for 
coining money, stamping medals, and other 
useful purposes. Communicated partly to 
him by a foreigner residing abroad. ‘Dated, 
Oct. 11, 1819. 
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LITERARY REPORT. 


Mr. Dawson, Turner of Yarmouth, 
F.R.S. is engaged in preparing his Tour 
through Normandy, illustrated with a great 
variety of etchings of antiquities and other 
interesting subjects, by Mrs. Turner and 
daughters, who accompanied him. It is ex- 
pected to be published early in the ensuing 
Spring. 

A Volume of Sermons on Practical Sub- 
jects, by Dr. O’Breine, Lord Bishop of 
Meath, will shortly be published. 

The Rev. H. J. Topp is about to publish 
a Vindication of our authorized Translation 
of the Bible, and of preceding English Ver- 
sions. 

Mr. R. HEATHFIELD has announced Ele- 
ments of a Plan for the Liquidation of the 
Public Debt of the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Tuomas FauLKNER, of Chelsea, has 
put to press his History and Antiquities of 
Kensington and its Environs; interspersed 
with Biographical Anecdotes of Royal and 
distinguished Personages. 

Memoirs. of the Life uf the late Richard 
Lovel Edgeworth, esq. are announced, be- 
ing partly written by himself, and continued 
by his Daughter, Mania EpG@eworts, in 
2 vols. 8vo. ; 

The Chronology of our Saviour’s Life ; 
or an Enquiry into the True Time of the 
Birth, Baptism, and Crucifixion of Jesus 
Christ, is about to appear. 

The Rev. Joun Penrose, formerly of 
C.C. C., Oxford, is printing in one volume, 
‘octavo, an Essay on Human Motives, chiefly 
on Principtes of Religion. 

Dr. Wa. Etrorp Leacu has in the 

an octavo volume, entitled A Synopsis 
of British Molusca, being an Arrangement 
of Bivalve and Univalve Shells, according 
to the Animals inhabiting them, intended 
as an. Introduction.to the Study of Concho- 
logy, to be illustrated with plates. 

A Natoral Arrangement ef British Plants, 
according to their mutual Relations, as 
pointed out by Jussieu, Delandolle, Brown, 
and other Scientific Botanists, with their 
Characters, Differences, Synonyms, De- 
scriptions, and Uses. The whole preceded 
by an Introduction to Botany, with Figures 
illustrative of the Terms. By SamueEv Fre- 
DERICK GRAY, aré announced to form two 
volumes octavo. 

Preparing for publication, in quarto and 
octavo,a new edition, with additional Notes 
and Variations, of Fitzstephen’s Description 
of the City of London, translated from the 
Latin Original, with a Commentary. A 
Dissertation on the Author is prefixed, and 
to the whole is subjomed a correct edition 
of the Original, with the various Readings, 
and some useful Annotations, by the late 
Rev. Samuet Pecce, L.L.D. 

‘Mr. Tuomas Puivurps of Middle Hill, 
-néar Broadway, -Worcestershire, F.S.A. so- 
licits assistance from the Gentlemen of Ox- 
fordshire, and vihers, whiv are anxious to 


promote the History of the County, for a 
work enutled “ Parochial Cyllections for 
Oxfordshire, compiled from the MSS. of 
Ant. a Wood, Tyndale, Hutton, Dugdale, 
Dodsworth, &c.—with the Domesday for 
the County and other Notices.” 

A Translation from the French of S. F. 
Le Croix’s Algebra; by the T'ranslators of 
the Differential and Integral Calculus, is 
printing in one volume octavo, at the Cam- 
bridge University press. | 

Mr. JEHosopHAT Asptn has in the press, 
a Systematic Analysis of Universal History, 
from the Creation to the present Time ; il- 
lustrated by Tables, Maps, Charts, and 
other engravings, It will.make four quarto 
volumes, and the first is now printed. 

Mr. Tueopuitus Hotprep will soon 
publish, in quarto, An Easy and Expeditious 
Method of Solving the Roots of all Equa- 
tions, by a correct Process, and in a manner 
hitherto unattempted. 

Aristophanes’ Entire Works, tianslated 
by Mr. Tuomas MitTcHELL, with numer- 
ous illustrative Notes, is printing in three 
octavo volumes. a, 

Mr. Matruvs will soon publish, in oc- 
tavo, Principles of Political Economy, con- 
sidered with a View to their Praciical Ap- 
plication. | 

The Author of Letters on Sacred History, 
has nearly ready, a similar volume of Let- 
ters on Profane History. ) 

A Second Series of Peter’s Letters to his 
Kinsfolk, in three volumes, is preparing for 
publication. 

Nearly ready for publication, a Statisti- 

cal, Commercial, and Political Account of 
Venzuela, Trinidad, Margarita, Tobago, 
&c.; from the French of M. de Lavaysse: 
with an Introduction and Notes. By E. 
BLAQUIERE, R.N., Author of Letters from 
the Mediterranean, &c. In one vol. 8vo; 
with a Map. 
' We feel pleasure in announcing that a 
New Periodical Work, moderate in respect 
of charge, and managed with ability, will 
shortly be submitted to the world, under 
the title of The Christian Champion, which 
we are assured, will be devoted to the high- 
est and best interests of man, and the welfare 
of society at.large. Progressive infidelity 
calls aloud for an incessant counteraction. 
The remedy should follow the disease, and 
the antidote the poison; but no provision 
to this effect has hitherto been made. . 

Charge delivered to the Grand Juries 10 
the Isle of Ely, upon Libe]s, Vagrants, Cri- 
minal Law, Riots, Gaols, Sessions, &c. with 
large Additions for the Use of all Justices of 
the Peace. By Epwarp Curistian, Esq. 
of Gray’s Inn, Barrister, Chief Justice of 
the Isle of Ely. aed | 

A Greek and, English Manual of the New 
Testament, with Examples of the Irregular 
Inflections, &c. is printing in a small size. 

Mr. Oxley’s Journal of an Expedition 
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Terra Australis, with a Map, and other’ 
Fiates. will soon appear, in an 8vo. volume. 

Mr. 'T. Broveuton has in the press, 
The Age of Christian Reason, being a Com- 
plete Refutation of the Theological and Po- 
litical Principles of Paine, Volney, and the 
whole Tribe of Naturalists, otherwise Athe- 
ists and Deists. 

Mr. Cuampers, Author of Geographical 
Questions, &c., has in the press a new edi- 
tion of his Arithmetic, considerably en- 
Jarged and improved, 

Mr. Smarr has in the press, the Practice 
of Elocution, being the Sequel to his The- 
ory of Elocution, lately published. 

Professor Roginson’s System of Mecha- 
nical Philosophy, with Notes, by Dr. Brew- 
ster, is printing in four octavo volumes, 
with plates. 

Mr. Leake has an octavo volume in the 
press, on the Topography and Antiquities 
of Athens, with engravings. 

In the press, in one volume octavo, Coun- 
ter Poisons: or the means acknowledged 
as most effectual in the different Cases of 
Poisoning, familiarized to persons strangers 
to medica] science: followed by Notice of 
the Assistance to he given to the Drowned, 
m Cases of Asphyxia, and new-born Infants, 
&c. Translated from the French of H. 
CHAUSSIER, with Notes and an Appendix by 
J. Murray. 

A pocket volume, entitled a Greek and 
English Manuel Lexicon to the New Testa- 
ment, with Examples of the Irregular In- 
flexions, &c. is nearly ready for publication. 

Shortly will appear, in royal folio, a 
Series of Chronological Tables of History, 
Literature, and the Fine Arts ; consisting 
of twelve Tables of History, four of Litera- 
ture, and one of Painters, Sculptors, &c. 
Translated from the German of Professor 
Bredow, of the University of Breslaw. 


New editions, in pocket volumes, uniform — 


with his Poems, are printing, of the Letters 
of the late William Cowper to his Friends ; 
also his translation of the Iliad and Odyssey 
of Homer. 
Dr. CARPENTER intends to publish se- 
parotely, for reasons that will be explained 
the preface, the First Part of his Reply to 
Bishop Magee, containing an Examination 
ef his Statements respecting Unitarians and 
Unitarianism. This part will be ready for 
anette early in December. The Second 
, or the Scripture Doctrme of Redemp- 
tion, which was originally the author’s sole 
Object, will be proceeded in without delay. 
7 W. Batnes and Son have announced 
Get Catalogue of Old Books in a state of 
Yorwardness, which wil] contain a very choice 
election of recent purchases, including se- 
Veral valuable Libraries’ of eminent indivi- 
» some of whom were celebrated for 
ogieal studies. , 
press, The Monthly Investigator, or 
p Efforts of Deists, Infidels, Materialists, 
Radicals, and Socinians to enlighten and im 
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prove mankind, developed and appreciated, 
in Letters from the Metropolis to a Noble- 
man in the Country. By an Eye-witness. 
Letter. The late grand Efforts of our Iilu- 
minati, detailed with some liberal remarks 
on their value and tendency, particularly 
regarding Mr. Thomas Paine, Mr. Carlisle, 
Mr. Laurence, and Lord Byron. 

In the press, in one volume crown octavo, 
The Adventures and providential Deliver- 
ances of Thomas Eustace of Chinner, Oxon, 
who fled from his Apprenticeship at Amer- 
sham, Bucks, and was shipwrecked off the 
Coast of America, with the loss of his Limbs, 
and became in 1818, the Master of Amer- 
sham Workhouse. Bya Clergyman. 

Mr. Rosert Sweet is perparing for the 
press, the Botanical Cultivator, a general 
work on the cultivation of hot-house, green- 
house, and hardy plants. 

Mr. Ricuarp Lawrence, late of the ca- 
valry, has in the press, a Dissertation on the 
Form and Paces of the Horse, illustrated by 
numerous plates. 

In the press, The Practice of Elocution, 
by Mr. Smart, the reader of Shakspeare ; 
being the sequel to the Theory of Elocution 
lately published. 

The Rev. Joun KniGut, of Ponders’ End, 
will publish, early in December, a small 
pamphlet, entitled Revelation Defended, &c, 
with the view of using his humble endea- 
vours to counteract the many deistical pub- 
lications now circulating with such avidity. 
The following works are announced to ap- 

pear in the present and ensuing Month. 

Memoirs of the protector, Oliver Crom- 
well, and his Sons, and Richard Henry, illus- 
trated by original letters and other family pa- 
pers by Oliver Cromwell, Esq. a descendant 
of the family. 

Travels in various countries of the East; 
being a continuation of Memoirs relating to 
European and Asiatic Turkey, &c. Edited 
by Robert Walpole, M. A. This volume 
contains among other papers, observations 
made by the late Mr. Browne in parts of 
the Turkish Empire; a Biographical Me- 
moir of him; also an account of a journey 
from Suez to mount Sinai; of another 
through part of Persia to the ancient Susa ; 
&c. &c. : 

The History of the Crusades for the reco- 
very and possession of the Holy Land. By 
Charles Mills, esq. Author of “ A History 
of Muhammedanism.” In two vols. #vo. 

Itineraries to Timbuctoo and Kassina, re- 
cently received by the Accademie des In- 
scriptions, translated from the Arabic by 
M. de Sacy, investigated by M. de Walken- 
aer, and translated into English by T. E. 
Bowdich, Esq. conductor of the Mission to 
Ashantee. 

Memoir of John Tobin, author of “The 
Honey-moon,” &c. &c. Witha selection 


from his unpublished MSS. By Miss Ben- 
ger, author of “ Memoirs of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Hamilton,” &c. 
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A Treatise on Nervous Diseases, in two vations on the Deseases of the Feet, connect- 
vols. 8vo. By John Cooke, M D.F.A4.S.&c. ed with Shoeing. By Joseph Goodwin, Ve- 
~ Biblical Criticism on the books of the Old terinary Surgeon to his Royal Highness the 
Testament, and Translations of Sacred Prince Regent. In octavo, illustrated by 
Songs, with Notes, critical and explana- _platest 
tory. By Samuel Horseley, LL.D. F.R.S. ‘rhe Lives of British Statesmen. By 
F.A.S. late Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. John Macdiarmid, Esq.; containing the 

A new edition of Crantz’ History of Lives of Sir Thomas Moore; Cecil Lord 
Greenland. In 2 vols 8vo. with Additions, Burleigh ; Wentworth, Earl of Strafford; 
Notes, &c. and Hyde, Earl of Clarendon. In 2 vols 

An Account of the various Modes ofShoe-  8vo. a new edition, embe}lished with por- 
ing Horses, employed by different nations. traits. 
More particularly a comparisen between Domestic Scenes. A novel. In 3 vols. 
English and French methods. Withcbser- 12mo. 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


THE operations of the agricultural department at this season of the year, are dull and 
uninteresting, and consequently afford us but little to report. 
The planting of wheat is but recently terminated, and has been effected, with few excep- 


tions, in the best possible manner, although the performance was purposely protracted. 


beyond the usual period. 

The farmer, it appears, is sufficiently convinced that his wheat was planted too early 
last year; that the progress of vegetation in the early months proceeded with too great 
rapidity, and that the vigorous inducement of spring had been pre-exhausted by the placid 
interference of winter. But a farmer, of all men, should be the last to reason from ana- 
logy; the severity of the approaching winter may defy the efforts of vegetable life, and 
the very reverse of what he fears and endeavours to provide against, may operate to his 
‘discomfiture. Indeed so variable is our climate, that the remarks we have made in our last 
Report, on the vegetative progress of new sown wheat, had ceased to apply ere they were 
laid before our readers; and perhaps few instances have occurred, where the grain has 
been observed less disposed to sprout, than that which has been planted subsequent to 
the twenty-first of October. 

The produce of last harvest proves defective both in quality and quantity; but the little 
inducement which matters taken in the aggregate, afford for speculation, will probably 
keep the price of grain below the standard for importation and thereby render the market 
pretty equable. 

Hay stacks break up somewhat indifferently, and but a small portion is found of very 
superior quality ; the same remark applies to the turnip crop altogether ; the nutritive 
properties of both Swede and white-leaf have been deteriorated by the influence of grubs, 
and by early drought, although the acreable produce is fully equal to what at any time 
could have been expected. 

Potatoes a fair average crop. 

Store cattle continue to demand high prices, and pigs are dear, beyond measure. 

Superior road horses are still enquired for, and as the demand for them is totally inde- 
pendent of that for other stock, the same causes do not affect their value, and they will 
consequently always meet with ready purchasers; inferior nags, however, and horses of 
the cart kind are almost unsaleable. 





A correspondent from Norfolk, informs us of a rare occurrence in the natural history of 
the house martin, which happened under his observation in the present year. 

A pair of those birds, which had reared three broods in the course of the summer, were 
detained so late, in consequence of the last hatch not being able to leave the nest, that they 
had not migrated on the the twenty-second of October last, on which day there was a heavy 
fall of snow. On the following day, however, the young martins took to the wing, and 
together with the parent birds, immediately disappeared. 

It is necessary to remark (he adds) that the whole of the swallow tribe, with the above 
exception, had departed full three weeks ; and two days after (25th), a brace of woodcocks 
were shot in the same parish. 

Bewick observes, that the martin has been seen in the neighbourhood of London as late 
as the middle of October ; but when we consider that the migratory birds appear 10 the 
vicinity of Lwadon some days earlier in the spring, and remain fhere Jater in the autump 
than they.do in more northerly places and parts adjacent to the sea coast, we are led to 
infer that the above is a novel circumstance, and not alittle heightened by the fact that 
snow had fallen on-the twenty-second of October, and day previous, in various parts of the 


kingdom to the depth of some inches. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


Lloyd's Coffee-House, November 20, 1819, 

THE difficulties of the times, in a mercantile sense of the expression, are not at this mo- 
ment those only which appertain to pecuniary transactions. It must be evident to every 
reflecting mind, that the visitations of Providence in the shape of those distressing and fatal 
diseases which afflict several foreign parts, are so many insuperable barriers against Ccom- 
merce. Security is the sine qua non of commercial intercourse ; but how can that exist 
where contagion triumphs both night and day ? , 

Our readers know that that most destructive pestilence, the yellow fever, has been im- 
ported from Spantsh America into Cadiz, the principal commereial port of Old Spain; and 
that the same disease has found its way to several of the most trading port towns of North 
America, It may, indeed, be hoped, that the precautions taken, and the extensive alarm 
excited in America, will have the most beneficial consequences ; but, in the meanwhile, 
this very alarm suspends all dealings which can be avoided, and banishes no less the mer- 
chant from the Exchange than the sailor from the port. While, therefore, the towns of 
New York, Baltimore, New Orleans, &c. continue in a state of terror, and consequently of 
confusion, the customary activity of exports and imports must be remitted. Common pru- 
dence enforces the propriety of refraining from those dangers against which no human fore- 
sight can provide, no human Caution can protect, and for which no human skill has hi- 
therto discovered a remedy. Fl'ght only is effectual, and flight itself has its dangers. 

This were too melancholy a picture to be placed in full view of our readers, did we not 
hope and trust that the approach and commencement of the winter season would be at- 
tended with salutary effects. Another month will probably announce better tidings. 

But to this must be added, as concerns America, a pressure of the severest kind on the 
trading interest ; derangement of affairs seems to be the order of the day, and this so ge- 
neral and extensive, that secresy or palliation is out of the question. Under these circum- 
stances, we think ourselves justified in congratulating the public, that British commerce is 
not so depressed as some would represent it—that if it be not in all respects so prosperous as 
every lover of his country and of mankind would wish it, yet it bears itself up with firm- 
ness, and anticipates with confidence considerable improvements at hand. Of this we have 
at once an instance anda proof ina brisker demand for cottTon than has been known for 
some time past. It is particularly felt in the kinds proper for exportation ; and the holders 
exhibit that firmness which sufficiently bespeaks their conviction. It is true, nevertheless, 
that the buyers endeavour to fix the prices without any rise: but the general persuasion is 
that they will comply with the terms demanded. We leave this very important branch of 
our commerce without further enlargement; for we doubt whether any thing really addi- 
tional can be said on the subject ; but being old enough to remember, if not tke first esta~ 
blishment of the cotton manufacture among us, yet the first great sfart of the article, we 
cannot avoid lifting up our hands and eyes, ata table like the following :— 


. From America India Brazils Demerara ‘Total 
The whole Import during the pre- 
sent year (Nov. 1, 1819) is . 198,500 166,000 105,000 25,000 494,500 
And we estimate what may yet ar- 
tive before Ist January at. . 5,500 15,000 12,000 3,000 35,500 
To which add the stock at the close 
oflast year . « 2 2 «© « « 48,400 160,500 73,000 17,200 299,100 


Will make the supply for this pre- ~ 
sent year © « © « « « « 252,400 341,500 190,000 45,200 829,100 














— ese 383838 


Consumpticn during the present 
MME. og 6 ee 8 + of * «909,800 7,600 130,000 36,400 436,800 


Exportation . . . + + « + 14,000 35,300 22,000 1,750 72,750 
Stock 1st January,1820 . . . 35,600 288,900 38,300 7,050 319,550 
Consumption, Export, and Stock, ——~- ———- — 
being the appropriation of the p 252,400 341,500 190,000 45,200 829,100 
supply for 1819, noted above —- 











The consumption for 1819 is reckoned at—3900 of American, 1300 India, 2500 Brazil, 


and 700 Demerara and West India, per week. 


‘Does the reader know from history the surprise expressed at the magnitude / J ! of the 
trade, when fen thousand bags were reported? And, as it crept up to fifty thousand, and 
then to a hundred thousand, what prodigious observations and wonderments were indulged? 
If he does, he will with us participate ina kind of incredulity, arising not from unbelief, but 
from the mere magnitude of the object, and its actual surpassing of all possible anticipations, 

Closely following the track of its neighbour, Cotton, the article Corrre has lately at- 
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tracted much attention ; and for several days past, the enquiries have not only been brisk, 
but the sales in consequence have been extensive. This has led to more than one ad- 
vance in the price; and after 2s. or 3s. had been obtained, a second 3s. or 4s. has taken 
place ; so that on the whole, the advantage to the holders has been considerable. It is ex- 
pected that the price will maintain itself, though most probably it has reached its height. 
We cannot but attribute this improvement, at this time of the year, to a spirit of specula- 
tion ; time will shew whether the theory on which it has been founded, is just. There are 
but few sales advertized, and this, it must be acknowledged, seems to favour the opinion of 
those who have taken the hint, and have acted on it—con spirito. 

_ We may also report on another West india produce, Rum, that it is in favour at present, 
and that the importers continue to hold witha steadiness which evinces their general feeling 
of selling at fair prices ; the business really done is perhaps not very extensive ; but the 
terms on which it is done sufficiently mark the market. This is the more noticeable, as 
other spirits continue to be heavy, and, indeed, are in little or no request. 

SuGAR is not so favourably situated as the foregoing. The demand is but limited, and 
the price rather accommodates itself to the buyer, There has undoubtedly been a spurt of 
business in the article ; but it should seem that it was not supported by bona fide commis- 
sions, and therefore prices have gone back to their previous state. No further depression, 
however, is anticipated ; and the present rates are thought favourable enough to open that 
kind of conversation which directs towards deliveries early ia next season. ‘This is a very 
good omen, and it is felt as such, especially in the refined market, where the trade are 
freely at work. Whatever, therefore, may be said on the actual state of the sugar market, 
general expectation points to a good export, as soon as the weather permits ; and this bein 
supported by the present prices, it may safely be affirmed that the persuasion of no further 
depression rests on a substantial basis. Foreign Sugars have experienced some enquiries ; 
but we do not learn that they have Jed to extensive transactions. 

The opening of this article hinted at the too well-known calamities under which several 
places abroad are suffering; this has caused a strict enforcing of the quarantine laws, the 
propriety of which is evident: it has had the effeet also of placing the ships arrived from 
Turkey with Fruit, most or which have fow/ bills of health, under considerable delay in 
bringing their cargoes to market. ‘This, it must be owned may be an incovenience to the 
owners ; but it is of absolutely incalculable importance to the public. It is likely, that 
from this cause principally, such fruit as can be delivered immediately, or at least without 
delay, will find a ready sale, and an improving market. In fact, we should uot be sur- 
prised if our worthy matrens who anticipate the pleasure of ** having all their family about 
them, at Christmas time,” should pay some advance for their currants and plumbs—the 
usual treats and aecompaniments of the season. 

An extensive sale of Sitk at the India House, to commence in a few days, prevents us 
from determining the state of that commodity at present; but expectation inclines to the 
opinion that it will go off with some spirit. There is sufficient demand for the ordinary 
qualities to warrant this ; and we are not aware of any impediment to the whole fetching 
fair, and possibly handsome prices. The effect of these sales of India Silks is cerrainly to 
keep the Italian at moderate quotations ; we might say, to render them cheaper than they 
otherwise would be. 

On the other articles which usually enter into these Reports, we have little tosay. Few 
arrivals can be expected at this seascn of the year from the north, nor can any exports be 
sent to those parts. Such stores of their productions.as are in hand feel a slight advance— 
as Hemp, Friax, Tatiow, Xc. because no competitors can be expected. Naval stores, as 
Tar and Turpentine, afford the same remark. The ports continue shut against foreign 
Corn, the price of English being as follows :—Wheat, 65s. 11d.; Barley, 36s. 7d.; Oats, 
94s. 1d,; Rye, 41s. 7d.; Beans, 46s.; Peas, £0s. 1d. 


Archangel, 20th September (Octoler 2d), 1819. 

Our shipping season has ended very early this year from the want of ships, and their 
scarcity in the latter part of it obliged our dealers to lower their demands for most goods ; 
notwithstanding which a considerable quantity has been left on their hands, particularly of 
Grain, Tar, Pitch, and Deals, 

It is impossible to foresee how contract prices will rule, but we expect they will open 
moderately, and their further course will depend upon the more or less demand from your 
side. 
, St. Petersburg, October 14th (26th), 1819. 

Very little is doing in imports, and prices of most articles are rather lower. In Russian 
goods there is some demand. Yellow Candle Tallow, 150 rubles; Soap dit'o, 130 ; Clean 
Hemp, 87 to go rubles; Flax, 150 rubles. 30 rubles per chetvert has been paid for mi‘- 
dling Linseed, and 36% forithe best ; the whole export this year of Linseed has only been 
13,000 chetverts, and about 17',000 chetverts remain over. 
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Price of Stocks. 


Exchange, London, 103,d.—Amsterdam, 101,4.—Paris, 106]d.—Silver, : 
for 1 silver ruble.—6 per cent. stock 93. 


Coffee is very dull—Pepper no buyers—Logwood unsalcable. 


90 
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Naples, Octoler 29th, 1819. 
Such has been the very depressed state of trade here, owing to the very general failure ef 

the smaller dealers, that we can really hardly quote any price for colonial pruduce. At a 

public sale lately, about 70 hogsheads of low crushed Sugar soldat 22. 10 to 34. 10 ducats. 


Oil has been sold, deliverable in January, at 48 ducats per salm on board. 
Exchange on London, 603 grains per pound sterling. 





A small cargo of Gallipoli 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE from the 26th October to the 23d Nov., both inclusive. 
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Daily Prices of STOCKS, from the 25th Oct. to the 25th Nov. inclusive. 
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Oct. 25/2173/66 5367 64/892 |1024)177, |——| 22 J dis.|\——|11 pm.j3 2 dis. 
26|——|661 663 7 4/s34 |1023/——|——| 24 —_ dis. ——] 9 pmy2 4 dis. 
27/2173 668 674 62/834 |1022|177,|——] 24 3 dis.|——|11 pms 2 dis, 
28}——|655 21665 2/833 |1025117,|——| 3. ¢ dis.| ——| S$ pm./3 2 dis. 
29/212/653 2/66} 2/833 |1022)17);|——| 4 8% dis.|2063] 9 pm.|3 2 dis. 
"| B0\——6s$ 3/605 31635 1024117};|——] 4 84 dis|——|10 pm.j1 2 dis, 
Nov. 1|\——|652 6 |662 102 ——| 3} {= dis.j——J10 pm.|1 2 dis. 
2;214/66! 367 4}831 [1023/1723 2% 44dis.j207 | 8 pm.j1 3 dis, 
3/214 1662 1167 41832 |103 [175 | 65,) 23 dis.||——| 4 pm.|2 3 dis. 
4|——665 3/67 4/835 [1025/1735 92 3dis|——| 5 pm./2 3 dis. 
5\Hol. | | 
6|——|663 267% 31843 }1032175 |——-| 23 2 dis./207 | 8 pm.|1 2 dis. 
8 662 74/672 81/845 [1033/1175 | 653) 15 Z Gis. 8 pm.| par. 2 dis. 
9|Hol. 
10} 216 |662 2/673 3842 f1033 17% |——| 23 dis.|208 9pm.j1 2 dis, 
11] 216 |663 2/372 11e43 [1033175 |——| 24 dis.|——} 8 pm.|1 2 dis. 
12/216 |662 2|675 2/84$ 1034)17}, | 655) 25 dis.|—— | 8 pm.|1 2 dis. 
13;_——|662 2/672 \844 |10341177- |——| 2 dis. 8 pm.| par. 1 dis. 
15\——|662 3/672 A]e4$ |1033/17},|——| 25 dis. | 8 pm.)1 2 dis. 
16)2163}665 2/674 <|84 |1033)17}, | 23 $ dis.|——| 8 pm.|1 2 dis. 
17|,——|664 2/674 2/845 |1032)177, |) 659) 25 2 dis.|———] 6 pm.|1 2 dis. 
18|216;/67 63/675 $/84% |10383/175 653) 8 pm.| par. 2 dis. 
19\——|662 2/672 </84 [1035/17 2) 65; 24 dis.;\———| 7 pm. par. 2 dis. 
20|216 662 672 Blg42 1035}17}, — ee TaSY 3 pm.}1 r cis. 
92/2163/662 3/672 3)84% 1032 175 | 655) 2 dis. 209 | 6 pm.) 3 rm 
93|2153/67 63/675 31845 [104 [173 |——| 2 3 dis.|—— 5 pm.|3 1 . 
24/2163/662 741672 8 |e42 |1043)173 |———| 2 1; dis./209 6 pm.|3 5 v1 
25I——|67 3/67 891845 110391177, ) gdisi-——? 6 pms 3°06, 
All Exchequer Bills dated in the months of June and July 1818, and prior thereto, have 


been advertised to be paid off, 
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BANKRUPTS. 


FROM OcT, 23, TO NOv. 23, 1819, INCLUSIVE. 
N.B. In Bankruptcies in and near London, the Attornies are to be understood to reside in 
Londor: ; and in Country Bankruptcies at the Residence of the Bankrupt, except otherwise 
expressed. ‘The Solicitors’ names are between parentheses, 


ate 


ADAMS, ¥. W. Bow-lane, merchant (Adams & Tilleard, 

ew 

Ashton, J. Harp lane, Tower street, wine & spirit-broker 
(Reardon & Davis, Gracechurch street 

Armitage, J. Wakefield, woolstapler [Hooper, Mansion 
house place, Landon 

Alder, T. Presbury, Gloucester, victualler [{Pittman, Sy- 
mond’s Inn, London 

Archer, J. Strand, hatter (Corner, Gerrard street 

Andrews, W. Newcastle-upon-Tyue, merchant [Bell & Co, 
Bow Clrirch yard, London 

Brown, C. Birmingham, cabinet-maker (Smith, Alderman- 
bury Postern, London ; 

Button, . Marlborough, builder [Eye, Gray’s Inn-square, 

ondon 

Button, W. sen. & W. Button, jun. Paternoster-row, book- 
sellers Hutchinson & Co. Lincoin’s Inn New-sq. 

Brown, J. R. & H. M. New, Poultry, stationers (Knight & 
Freeman, Basinghall-street 

Bramley, T. Nottingham, victualler (Hurd & Johnson, 
Temple, London 

Bryan, J. & W. L. Bryan, Grocers’ Hall-court, printers 
[Jones, Size-lane, Bucklersbury 

Burford, W. Gillingham, Kent, fishmonger (Nelson, Essex 
street, Strand, London 

Bryan, J. Oxford street, éilk mercer (Farren, Thread- 
needle street re 

Birch, H. & J. Green, Sheffield, cutlers (Hodges, Holborn 
court, Gray’s Inn, London 

Bowden, T. & T. Bradshaw, Miles’s lane, warehousemen 
(Hutchinson, Crown court, Threadneedle street 

Bowen, C. Hackney road, surgeon (Williams, Blackman 
street, Southwark 

Burn, T. Southend, Essex, brick maker 

Bampfield, J. W. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, merchant [Bell & 
Co. Bow Church yard, London 

Backhouse, J. Liv 1, merchant [Lowe & Co. South- 
ampton buildings, Chancery lane, London 

Backler, J. Newman street, Oxford street, dealer in stained 


lass 

Blogg; i. Buil and Mouth-street, wine-merehant (Warrand, 
un. Mark-lane 

Bishop, D. Great Surrey street, upholsterer 

Barlow, J. Manchester, innkeeper (Windle & Co. Gray’s 
Inn, London 

Brewman, B. H. Holywell street, Strand, silk mercer 

Callanan, C. & J, Connor, Lime-street, soap-makers 
¢ ounger, John-street, Minories 

Cronin, W. Snow’s fields, general provision dealer (Batho, 
Houndsditch 

Collins, J. Newport, Monmouth, common brewer 

Cope, 3. LK ngston-upon-Hull merchant (Hall & Co. 
New Boswell-court, London 

Craney, J. Holborn bridge, grocer 

Carter, = in butter-factor (Jenkins & Co. New Inn, 

0 


n 

Choppin, F. H. Whetstone, horse-dealer (Richardson & Co, 
bury-street, St. James’s, London 

Crisp, C. Bristol, cordwainer 

Carruthers, T. Longtown, Cumberland, butter & bacon-factor 
(Birkett, Cioak-lane, London 

Chartres, G. Seymour-sireet, Euston-square, confectioncr 
(Taylor Reeves, Great James-strect, Bedford-row 

Chown, C. Manchester, hosier 

Clarke, W. anal street, tailor (Mayhew & Co, Chan- 
cery lane 

Champness, S. Fulham, market gardener 

Chappell, J.5. Oxford street, hosier [Mills, New North st. 
Red Lion square, London 

Clutten, V. Halesworth, Suffolk, brandy merchant [Pugh, 
Bernard street, Russell square 

Dayenport, S. & R. Fayle, Manchester, engravers to calico 
ra [Adlington & Gregory, Bediord row, London 

Davey, J. 5t. James’s-waik, Clerkenwell, carpenter {| M‘ Duff, 
Castle-street, Holborn 

Daniell, J. & J. Parry, Bristol, tinmen (Poole & Greenfield, 
Gers Inn square, London 

Drewry, J. Stafford, stationer [Collins & Co, Stafir rd 

Eljjott, 5. Fasnham, common-brewer (Dyne & Son, Lin- 
colu’s Tun-fields, London 

es A. Dudley, shopkeeper (Milne & Parry, Tem- 


e, London 
Eames, W. Haymarke® horse-dealer [Jones & Bland, 
Great Muary-le-bone-street 
Farmer, N. East lane, Bermondsey, rope maker (Farren, 
S. and R Dodd, Milt Kent, bo [B d 
Fu ° > . on, Kent, boymen race an 
eye Co. Essex court, Temple, London 
Fisher, F. Bristol, coa] merchant -« 
Field, J. Newgate market, butcher [Woodward & Co, Ni- 
-  Cholas liane 
Fawdington, W. Warwick square, cabinet maker (Richard- 
son & Co. New Ion 
Fildes, J. Lamb’s Conduit-street, upholaterer [Mason & 
Housman, Crescent-place, New Bridge-st. London 





Fisher, g._ Bristol, victualler (Highmoor, Scott’s-yard, 
Forster, R. Old Broad-street, merchant [Alliston & Hun- 
eby, Freeman’s-court, Cornhill 
Greenwood, G. Manway-street, Oxford-street, jeweller 
: (Poole, Adam’s-court, Old Broad-street 
Garratt, D. Portsea, cabinet-inaker (Bogue, Great James- 
street, Bedford-row, London 
Goddard, W. jun. Lowestoff, Suffolk, miller [Swain & Co, 
Frederick’s-place, Olid Jew » London 
Gloag, R. Little Hermitage aveet, We ping, fishmonger 
Soon, 3. Sere, Suffolk, grocer (Eromley,Gray’s [un, 
Gawan, J. Union street, Somers Town, cabinet maker 
{Walls, Lower Thornhaugh street, Bedford square 
Harwood, G. Kingston-upon-Hull, porter merchant [Ross 
& Co. New Boswell court, London 
Henderson, F, Newton-by-the-Sca, Northumberland, fish- 
dealer [Mounsey & Fisher, Red Lion-sq. London 
Hodson, W. Hessle, Kingston-upou-Hull, apothecary 
Holdship, J. Cheltenham, dealer and chapman 
Hemming, J. Long acre, linen draper [Jones, New Inn 
Hankinson, V. Manchester, grocer [Kay, Manchester 
Harris, T. Evesham, innhoider (Collett & Co. Chancery 
lane, London 
Hughes, T. Cheltenham, porter dealer [Price & Co. Lin- 
coln’s Inn, London 
Hartley, S. & W. Tadcaster, common brewers [Fisher & 
Co. Thavies Inn, London 
Hall, J. P. Liverpool, merchant [Blackstock & Co. Temple, 
London 
Hughes, C. Hill, Warwick, victualler (Smith, Alderman- 
bury postern, London 
Hartley, J. Manchester, warehouseman (Makinson, Ten- 
ple, London 
Hunt, R. & J. Sharp, Lombard-street, brokers (Le Blanc, 
New Bridge-street, Blackfriars 
Mughes, 3. a cee hosier (Courteen & Robinson, 
albrook 
Hughes, W. & F. Todd, Great Winchester-street, merchants 
(Cuppage, Broad-street 
Haw, C. jum. Minories, grocer ( Amory & Coles, Lothbury 
Harvey, J. P. Ipswich, linen-draper [(Courteen and Robin- 
son, Wailbrook, London 
Havton, J. W. Greenfield, Holywell, Kent, wire maker 
liyde, J. C. Union place, New road, apothecary [Robivson, 
Essex street, Strand 
Isaacs, I. Newington, glass and chinaman [Tuckcr, Bart- 
lett’s-buildings, Holborn ; 
Jeffery, R. Shadwell High-street, dealer in potatoes [Tem- 
pler, John-street, America-square 
Jennings, W. Aldersgate-street, butcher [Robinson & Hine, 
Charter House-square 
Jackson, J. Manchester, butcher [Adlington & Gregory, 
Bedford-row, London Fae 
Jackson, E. Uley, Gloucester, clothier ; 
Johnson, J. New Buckenham, Norfolk, butcher (Nettlefcrd, 
Strand, London 
Jacobs, M. Charles street, Soho square, glass merchant 
[Noel, Gray’s [un place, London 
Kelly, M. Manchester, twist and cotton-broker (Longdill 
“" & Butterfield, Gray’s Inn, London : 
Keeling, B. Stafford, cabinet maker (Collins & Co. Stafford 
Kemp, JE. Liverpool, merchant (Dennett & Co. King’s 
Arms yard, Coleman street, London 
Levy, "J. Rosemary lane, slopseller (Eyles, Castic strect, 
""  Houndsdite t 
Lyons, L. Lower Shadwell, brewer (Pownall & Fairthorne, 
Old Jew 
Longhurst, J. Egham-Hythe, carpenter (Wallinger & Co. 
Crawford-street, Portman-square 
Langley, E. and W. Belch, Borough, engravers - 
Lyne, J. Symmondly, Derby, cotion-spinner { Makinson, 
‘ Middle Temple London _ 
Lang, H. & G. & W. Lang, Accrington, Lancaster, calico- 
rinters (Milne & Parry, Temple, London 
Linton, W. Colchester, linen-manufacturer (Milne and Par- 
ry as London 
Lowndes, Ww. & J. Robinson, & H. Neild, Manchester, cot- 
ton-merchants [Hewitt& Brackenbury, Manchester 
Leyburn, G. Bishopsgate-street, provision merchaut (Dawes 
7 & Chatfield, Angel-court, Throgmorton-street 
Lamacratt, J. Plymouth, dealer [Alexander, Carey street, 
Lincoln’s Inn, London p d 
Marks, T. eng Seer, wine-merchant (West, Re 
Lion-street, Wappin 
Micci, J. White Lion-street, Norton-falgate, coach and har- 
nessmaker Dalton, Union-street, — 
Matthie, W. and G. Yates, Liverpool, merchan 
Mullion, M. Liverpool, ship-chandler [Clarke & Co. Chan- 
_ oo London : derick * 
Merry, R. Birmingham, grocer (Swain & Co. Freder! 
place, Old Jewry, London ‘as 
Mostor, 4. Wanington, grocer (Mason & Co. New Bries 
street, Blackiriars, London 
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Moss, A. High street, Shadwell, slopseller [Noel, Gray’s 


Inn place 


Martin, G. Gloucester, pin manufacturer (King, Serjeant’s Say 


Inn, Fleet street, London 
Mitchinson, T. Great Driffield, York, 


Nowell, J. High Town, near Leeds, card-maker (Roberts, 
: ondon 
Nicholson, T. Liverpool, timber-merchant (Wheeler, Cas- 


Great St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, 


tle-street, Holborn, London 


Nickson, S. pees cabinet-maker (Chester, Staple Inn, 


London 
Nedby, W. Lamb’s Conduit street, upholsterer ( Pritchard, 


Essex street, Strand 


Nuttall, J. Manchester, bookseller (Makinson, Middle Tem- 


London 


ple 
Orchard, j. London terrace, Hackney road, merchant 
ra. St. Helen’s place, Bishopsgate street 
Owen, J. Cheapside, warehouseman (Parton, Bow Church 


yard 
Oswald, R. Beccles, Suffolk, tanner (Bromley, Holborn- 


court, Gray’s Inn, London 
Parkes, B. Al 
Castle-street, H 


Porter, J. Frome Selwood, Somerset, clothier 
Peet, W. Ironmonger-lane, merchant [Woolfe, Basinghall 


street 
Pannell, J. sen. Wyke, Surrey, brick-maker (Palmer & 


France, Bedford row, London 


Pullen, Spread Eagle court, Finch lane, bill broker 


Peacock, R. Charing, Kent, miller 


Perkins, S. Midford, Somerset, dealer 


Bedford row, London 


soi 
Peagam, W. jun. Plymouth, tailor (Anstice & Wright, In- 


ner Temple, London 


Papworth, R. Cambridge, cow keeper [Dance, Gray’s Inn 


square, London 


enter British wine-merchant [Hodgson, 
olborn 


Diwidends. 


Smith, T. Armi 
ford cou 


er 
Tennant, B. J. 


Wenham, J. 


& W. Garnett, Liv 
Castle-street, Holborn, London 
Tanner, E. St. Dunstan’s-hill, general merchant (Spence 
=, ty A Inn a , 
urnell, Goulstone square, Whitechapel, upholst 
Terry, R. Holborn-beldge. haberdash " i. 
lane, Fleet-street 
Thomas, M. and W. Great Surrey street, Blackfriars road 
T "ee Me C Joh Londo ree-d 
urner, P. H. & C. Johnson n-wall, ho € 
{Longdill & Butterfield, Gray’s Inn-square ony 
Taylor, G. North Bierley, York, | & 
Norfolk-street, Strand, London 
Taylor, J. Fore street, Cripplegate, draper (Pullen, Fore st, 
Taylor, W. Little George street, Bermondsey New road, 
ey bricklayer 
Tabram, W. Fendrayton, Cambridge, butcher (Smith, Hat- 
-_ ahs ay Lo 
ompson, T. Lancaster, ironmonger (Blakelock, Ser- 
jeant’s Inn, Fleet stree pos bed . _— 
Webster, T. Chedgrave, Norfolk, printer (Clarke & Co, 
hancery-lane, London 
Wellington, J. jun. Chard, Somerset, grocer (Warry, New 
Wilson, J Old Broad-street hant [Pa 
son, J. road-street, merchant terson & Pei 
[Adlington & Gre- Old Broad-street sites 
Wilson, I. Worksop, money-scrivener (Wilson, Greyille- 
. street, Hatton-garden, London 
Walker, S. Birmingham, merchant (Swain & Co, Frede- 
rick’s-place, Old Jewry, London 
eckley, Sussex, tailor & draper [Osbalde- 


‘4 Wheeler, 
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e, Stafford, maltster (Willis & Co. Warn- 
E. Upper sere hace Gray’s Inn | 
e, E. ) » Gray’s Inn lane, grocer 
Suffield, W4Birmingham, printer (Alexander, C 
’ Lincoln’s Inn, Lato ¢ i i cate 


ol, merchants 


er [Searle, Fetter- 
xopkeeper 


‘ettlefoid, 


ndon 


Reed, F. Bristol, butcher (Stocker & Co. New Boewell- ston, London street, Fenchurch street, London 


court, Carey street, London 


Ringer, J. Lucas-street, Commercial-road, baker (Lewis, 


Crutched-friars 


Ross, C. Great Barr, Stafford, brush-maker [Jennings & 
_ Bolton, Elm-court, Temple, London 
Robinson, J. Hanley, Stafford, merchant [{Nelson, Essex 


street, Strand, London 


' Relph, J. Carlisle, woollen draper (Birkett, Cloak lane, 


London 


Rutland, T. Wootton Underedge, grocer [Bridges & Quilter, 


Red Lion-square, London 


Rowland, R. Strand, linen draper [Parken, New Boswell 


court, Lincoln’s Inna 


Sharp, J. B. Queen-street, Cheapside, warehouseman (Cour- 


teen & Robinson, Walbrook 
Sproston, S. London, merchant 


Say, R. Piper’s Inn, Somerset, wine-merchant [Jenkins & 


Abbott, New Inn, London 
Scott, Bird street, Wapping, builder 


White, B. Maiden lane, 


‘ood street, hosier (Brumell, 


Church passage, Guildhall 

Wattam, T. Great Grimsby, Lincoln, corn-deaier (Ellis, 
Chancery lane, London 

Ward, D. Brisley, Nort 


olk, seed-merchant (Poole & Green- 


field, Gray’s Inn-square, London 

Wright, C. Strand, wine merchant (Bellamy, Essex st.Strand 

Wright, J. Doncaster, miller [Lever, Holborn court, Gray’s 

Ino, London 

Woods, J. jun. Portsea, baker [Hicks & Co, Bartlett’s build- 
ings, London - 

White, H. Warminster, Wilts, linen draper 

Woodhouse, T. Nottingham, lace manufacturer 

Wrangle, J. Amwell, Hertford, coach master 

Wood, J., D. Martindale, & J. Fisher, Poultry, warchouse- 
men [Kirkman, Cloak lane 

Zamira, J. Bevis Marks, St. Mary-axe, grocer [Noel, 


Gray’s Inn-place. 








Amhurst, S. Uxbridge, Dec. 4 

Ager, R. Leigh-strect, Dec. 11 

Amsdell, W. Plaistow, Dec. 14 

Atkinson, J. W. Morden, Nov. 27 

Adams, W, & J. Edwards, Cumberland- 
street, Nov. 16 

Betts, J. T. Honduras-street, Noy. 20 

Brook, J. Malton, Nov. 30 

Bentley, J. Cornhill, Nov. 27 

Barlow, J. H. Vere-street, Nov. 27 

Browne, T. Savage gardens, Dec, 18 

Bramley, R. Shorter’s court, Dec. 18 

Brown, W. St. John street, Dec. 18 


_Bryan, W. White Lion court, Noy. 27 


Balfour, J. Basiughall street, Dec. 7 

Blease, J. Liverpool, Dec. 8 

Bethman, S. M. Turn wheel lane, Can- 
non street, Dec. 11 

Bell, J. and Co. Pocklington, Dec. 27 

Buck, C. Southwark, Dec. 4 


Mo C. Bridge street, Westminster, 


ov. 20 
Corf, B. Liverpool, Dec. 8 
Cox, J. St. John street, Dec. 11 
Cole, E. Shrewsbury Dec. 13 
qarhect, N. Tavistock street, Dec. 11 
Conting ey and Brown, Lawrence lane, 
ec. 18 
Cotterill, E. M. Vine-street, Dec. 11 
Cumberlege, J. George yard, Dec. 14 
oe J. East India Chambers, 
ov. 13 . 
Day & Spratswell, Tavistock-st. Nov.13 
Elgar, W. Maidstone, Nov.27_ 
st T. & E. S. Foster, Yalding, 
Ov. 27 
Foulerton, J. Upper Bedford-pl. Nov. 23 
» Lloyd’s Coffee house, Nov.23 
, J. Buxstead, Sussex, Nov. 23 
pamperts, A. Great Winchester street, 
’ Ov. 27 


DIVIDENDS. 


Graff, J. & P. D, Foley, Tower Royal, 
Dec. 18 

Gilkes, W. jun. Aldersgate str. Dec. 7 

Hudson, E. Gibraltar, Dec. 4 

Harris, R. Watling-street, Dec. 4 

Hilbers, H. G. St. Mary-axe, Dec. 14 

Hesse, G. Commercial Sale Rooms, 
Noy. 30 

Nowes, G. Rochester, Nov. 23 

Hirst, T. H. Southwark, Dec. 21 

Hoare, C. Cheapside, Nov. 27 

es J. Barge yard, Bucklersbury, 

ec 


Hopkins, W. Aldersgate street, Dec. 7 
Jessett, J. Elcot, Berks, Dec. 15 
Jenkins, J. Piccadilly, Nov. 20 

Jump, J. Fore-street, Nov. 27 
Karpeles, R. Dover, Nov. 16 

Kerr, W. Sherborne-lane, Nov. 27 
Kirkman, J. City-road, Dec. 7 

Keene, A. Bath, Dec. 20 

Lunn, W. St. Mary-at-Hiil, Dec. 7 
Law, W. Throgmorton-street, Nov. 30 
Lomas, J. Fetter-lane, Nov. 23 
Lankester, R. Blackman-street, Nov. 23 
Logan, C. and Co. Liverpool, Dec. 13 
Leitch, J. F. Fenchurch street, Dec. 11 
Milne, A. G. Mitre-court, Dec. 4 
Moody, J. Paddington-street, Dec. 14 
Miller, K. Old Fish-street, Nov. 27 
Minton, S. Minories, Noy. 30 

Marsh, C. Reading, Nov. 27 
Middlewood, J. W.4Whitechapel, Nov. 


27 
Mosely, H. Lawrence Pountney hill, 


Dec. 14 
Moline, S. Billiter lane, Dec. 7 
Mytton, J. and Co. Pool, Dec. 15 
Moss, t. Blandford-street, Dec. 4 
Nicholls, J. G, Moulsey, Dec. 14 
Neve, J. Birmingham, Dec. 14 


Newman, F. Lambeth Marsh, Noy, 30 

Orr, J. Barge yard,Bucklersbury, Dec.7 

Oulet, J. Charlotte-street, Dec. 18 

Pearson, G. Macclesfield, Nov. 23 

Pothonier, F. Clerkenwell, Noy. 13 

Price, W. Minories, Nov. 13 

Plaw, H. R. Riches-court, Dec. 11 

Price, D. Watford, Dec. 14 

— and Clapham, Liverpool, 
ec. 17 

Rugg, H. Austin-friars, Dec. 18 

Ring, J. Tonbridge, Nov. 30 

Smith, . R. Oxford, Nov. 13 

Sherwood, W. Liverpool, Nov. 28 

Seager, S, P. Maidstone, Nov. 27 

Stunt, *, Allen street, Dec. 14 

Senior, R. Bristol, Dec, 8 

Smith and Johnson, Manchester, 


Dec. 29 
Valentine, J. H. Old Jewry, Nov. 30} 
Welford, J. Broad-street, Dec. 14 
White, S. Turnham Green, Nov. 23 
Wilson, R. Bow Church-yard, Nov. 23 
Watkins, G. Liucoln’s Lun, Nov. 23 
Woutner, J. Kingston-upon-Thames, 


Nov. 27 
Wardale, G. & F. Allhallows-wharf, 


Dec. 11 
Whitwell, W. Bethnal-green, Nov. 27 
Whitehead, J. Cateaton-st. Nov. 27 
Woodman, W. Lime street squ. Dec. 7 
Wiseman, J. jun. Liverpool, Dec. 6 
Wragg, J. Manchester, Dec. 13 
Tootal, J. B. Minories, Nov. 23 
Townsend, J. Ludgate-street, Nov. 13 
Thompson, J. P. Great Newport-street, 

Nov. 23 
Tippler, R. Tower-street, Nov. 23 
Thorpe and Paul, Lancashire, Dec. 24 
Tupman, J. Great Russell str. Nov. 27. 
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DIGEST OF POLITICAL EVENTS. 


WE commence our retrospect this 
month, with somewhat more satisfaction 
than we have done during the last three 
or four; first, because we think we per- 
ceive symptoms of an ameliorated con- 
dition in the ‘temper of the country; 
and secondly, because Parliament is now 
assembled. The latter circumstance is 
peculiarly calculated to inspire confi- 
dence ; for, in the event of any great 
emergency occurring, the means of an 
instantaneous remedy is at hand. , 

We mentioned, in our last, that Par- 
liament was-to be called together on the 
23d of November, and accordingly on 
that day, the Regent proceeded to open 
the session in person. Nothing very 
particular occurred during his progress 
from St. James's to Westminster; but, 
on his return, a set of radical ruffians 
followed the state carriage, and vented 
their brute feelings in hisses, groans, and 
offensive language. ‘This was quite na- 
tural, however, at a moment like the 
present. There are, in this large me- 
tropolis, which contains more than a 
million of inhabitants, some two or three 
thousand of the lowest rabble, who are 
always ready to shout, in honour of 
Burdett or Hunt, or any other dema- 
gogue of the day. It follows, as a na- 
tural consequence, they must always be 
equally ready to hoot at, and to revile 
the sovereign; and when it happens that 
they are stimulated by more than ordi- 
nary circumstances, they will certainly be 
found at their post. Such hostility, how- 
ever, nO more proves that the Regent is 
unpopular, or that the people are dis- 
loyal, than the offensive effluvia of the 
common sewer, after a heavy rain, in- 
dicates a permanent defect in them. 

At two o’clack, his Royal Highness 
toak his seat in the House of Peers, and 
the attendanee of the Commons having 
been commanded, the Speaker, and a 
large number of members appeared at 
the bar. .. : 

The Regent then made a most gra- 
cious speech,- which he delivered as fol- 


lows, with great distinetness and dig-» 


nity. | 
““ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

*“Te'is with great concern that I am again ob- 
liged to ahvounce to you, the continuance of his 
Mujesty’s lamented indisposition. , 

‘“T regret to have been under the necesiity of 
calling you together at this period of the year ; but 
the seditious practices so long prevalent in some of 
the manufacturing distiicts of the country, have 
been continued with increased activity, since you 
were last assembled in Parliament. 





“They have Jed to proceedings incompatible 
with the public tranquillity, and with the pacific 
habits of the industrious classes of the community, 
wand @ spirit is now fully manifested utterly hostile 
to the constitution of this kingdom, aud aiming, 
notonly at the change of those political instity- 
tions which have hitherto coustituted the pride and 
security of this country, but at the subversion of 
the rights of property, and of all order in society, 

‘* I have given directions, that the necessary in. 
formation on this subject shall be laid before you; 
and I feel it to be my indispensable duty to press 


on your immediate attention, the consideration of 


such measures aS may be requisite for the counter. 
action and suppression of a system, which, if not 
effectually checked, must bring confusion and ruin 
on the nation. 

“ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

* The estimates for the ensuing year will be laid 
before you. 

“ The necessity of affording protection to the 
lives and property of his Majesty’s leyal subjects, 
has compelled me to make some addition to our 
military force; but I have no doybt, you will be of 
ovinion, that the arrangements for this purpose 
have been ctfected in the manver likely to be the 
least burdetisome to the country. 

“ Althuugh the revenue has undergone some 
fluctuation sivce the close of the last Session of 
Parliament, 1 have the satisfaction of being ab); 
to inform yeu, that it appears to be again in a 
course of progressive improvement. 

‘Some depression still continues to exist in 
certain branches of our manufactures, and [| 
deeply lament the distress which is in consequence 
felt by those who more immediately depeud upon 
them ; but this depression is in a great measure to 
be ascribed to the embarrassed situation of other 
couatries, and I eernestly hope that it wiii be 
found to be of a temporary nature. 

“ My Lords and Gentiemen, 

* IT continue to receive from foreign powers the 
Strongest assurances of thcir friendly disposition 
towaids this country.. : 

“Tt is my most anxious wish that advantage 
should be taken of this season of peace, to secure 
and advance our internal prosperity ; but the suc- 
cessful prosecution of this object must essentially 
depend on the preservation of domestic tranquil- 
lity. 

“ Upon the loyalty of the great body of the 
people, I have the most coafident reliance ; but it 
will require your utmost vigilance and exertina, 
collectively and individually, to cneck the dissc- 
miuation of the doctrines of treason and impiety, 
and to impress upon the minds of all classes of his 
Majesty's subjects, that it is from the cultivation 
of the principles of religion, and from a just subor- 
dination to lawful authority, that we can alone 
expect the continuance of that divine favour and 
protection, which have hitherto been so signa.'y 
experienced in this kingdom.” 


We scarcely remember any speech 
from the throne, better adapted to the 
circumstances of the country, at the mo- 
ment it is delivered, than the above. It 
is firm, dignified, and explicit. it points 
distinctly at the dangers which menace 
the constitution ; and while it relies, with 


, isda ns 
becoming confidence, upon the wists! 
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and disposition of Parliament, to arrest 
the progress of those dangers, it ex- 
presses a proper and merited conviction 
in the unshaken loyalty of the people 
generally. Itmight be supposed, by any 
person unacquainted with the practiee of 
the opposition, that an address upon 
such a speech, simply echoing the senti- 
ments it conveys, would be beyond the 
reach of cavil or objection. Mr. Tier- 
ney, however, in the Commons, and 
Karl Grey in the Lords, uudertook to 
move an amendment; but they had not 
influence to procure its adoption. 

The debates which ensued, in both 
Houses, were extremely interesting. 
Their great length, however, makes it 
impossible that we should be able to at- 
tempt even an outline of what was said; 
but as the occasion thus presented was 
the first that has been afforded to mi- 
nisters of justifying their conduct, and 
stating the grounds upon which they had 
acted in the momentous occurrences of 
the last four months, we feelit a duty to 
put upon record so much of their state- 
ments, as may be regarded in the light of 
justificatory explanation. In doing this, 
we shall also be enabled to lay before 
our readers some important facts con- 
nected with the actual condition of the 
country. : 

. We have already stated, that the 
amendment to the address in the House 
of Lords, was moved by Earl Grey. The 
main object of this amendment was to 
pledge the House to an enquiry into the 
transactions at Manchester on the 16th 
of August. ‘The speech with which the 
noble Ear] introduced it, was forcible, 
but inflammatory; and much more cal- 
culated to aggravate than sooth the ex- 
isting discontents. Lord Sidmouth fol- 
lowed; and, from the prominent part 
which he has necessarily had to perform, 
in all the recent events in the disturbed 
districts, his Lordship’s statements are 
peculiarly interesting. 

. © The transactions at Manchester,” he 
observed, “ certainly formed a prominent 
Object; and he must say, that if there 
was ever a transaction where misrepre- 
sentation or exaggeration as to its nature 
prevailed, in any one case more than an- 
Other, it was in that of Manchester— 
(Hear, hear, hear).—The magistrates 
Were spoken of merely as those of Man- 
chester—but such was not the case; they 
Were chiefly among those of the counties 
of Lancaster and Chester. They were 


all:persons of high character, respectabi- 
lity, and property, and who gave their 
@xious attention from day to day to the 
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important events which were occurring 
in that quarter, with a view to the pre- 
servation of the public peace. ‘The con- 
duct of Mr. Hale, the chairman, was 
highly meritorious. ‘They were called 
stipendiary magistrates; that was not 
the case, and the most active of those who 
more immediately appertained to Man- 
chester, were nominated by the chancel- 
lor of the duchy, at the request of many 
respectable inhabitants ; and he must con- 
tend, their conduct was not chargeable 
with any imputation of culpable negli- 
gence or wilfulerror. ‘The meeting in 
question was composed, in a great mea- 
sure, of persons who had marched to the 
ground in military array—large bodies 
of individuals had for months before 
been regularly training in military exer- 
cises. ‘hey came to the meeting with 
symbols indicative of their design to sub- 
vert the constitution, with flags bearing 
the most inflammatory and unequivocal 
inscriptions. All these were strong pre- 
sumptions in favour of the magistrates. 
( Hear, hear.) ‘The magistrates had also 
other grounds for their conduct; the in- 
tended mecting of the 9th of August was 
of a nature avowedly against all law; 
the leaders received notice from the ma- 
gistrates that such a meeting would not 
be permitted. Then the meeting of the 
16th was resolved on. No charge had 
been preferred against the magistrates, 
but all. the bills of indictment laid at their 
instance against the offending parties 
were without hesitation found. by the 
Grand Juries. ‘The conduct of the yeo- 
manry, who were recurred to as an as- 
sistance to the civil power, was, in point 
of fact, unimpeachable: neither they nor 
any of the soldiery had made an unjust 
use of their power. The charges against 
them_were not found entitled to atten- 
tion, and that was strongly in their fa- 
vour. (Hear, hear, hear.) —He had-no 
doubt but the most satisfactory account 
of their conduct would be established, 
and prove a complete denial of what was 
alleged against them. ‘The noble secre- 
tary then proceeded to the vindication of 
the military, who were called in on the 
occasion, and avowed that what was ad- 
judged against these, particularly the 
15th regiment of hussars, was false and 
groundless ; and this appeared: from the 
enquiries which had been set on foot, 
especially through the medium of Sir 
John Byng. For any more particular 
detail, he must reserve himself till the 
arrival of the day in which the subject 
should be particularly considered, either 
with respect to the loyalty of themeeting, 
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or with reference to any information 
of which government were exclusively 
possessed, and with respect to facts 
which could not be controverted. He 
could venture to assert, upon his confi- 
dence in the opinions of those who had 
been consulted, that the conduct which 
had been so impugned was perfectly jus- 
tifiable. In cases of this sort, their 
lordships must be aware that to talk of 
a sweeping responsibility was of no avail. 
On Wednesday, the [7th of August, two 
gentlemen came to town for the purpose 
of putting his Majesty’s government in 
possession of the real situation of affairs 
at Manchester. This information more 
strongly confirmed the propriety of pro- 
ceeding in the course laid down; and 
with this accumulation of facts, it had still 
been deemed necessary to —— proceed- 
ings, until the opinion of the law officers 
of the crown had been taken, which de- 
clared the meeting to be illegal, and the 
conduct of the magistrates just and pro- 
per. (Hear, hear, hear.) What, he 
asked would have been the situation of 
these magistrates, who had sacrificed 
every thing to the service of their coun- 
try, if his Majesty’s ministers, instead of 
doing as they had done, had said—* Some- 
thing may come out at some future time, 
and we had better wait?’ (Hear, hear, 
hear.) Had there ever existed any pe- 
riod at which their lordships had been 
more indispensably called upon to pro- 
tect the constitution and laws of this 
country? It had been stated, that a 
number of persons had lost their lives at 
Manchester, and this subject was strongly 
dwelt on: but it should be recollected, 
that these were not the only persons who 
had suffered. One person connected with 
the police office had actually been stoned 
to death in the open face of day! (Hear, 
hear.) Two other persons, who had given 
evidence on the inquest at Oldham, had 
had their lives placed in the most immi- 
nent danger, having been fired at several 
times, but yet their cases had, in some 
measure, been lost sight of. ‘There was 
not, in fact, during the whole proceed- 
ings, one life lost by a violation of the 
laws; the course pursued was justifiable 
in every view of it; and had the magis- 
trates not acted as they had done, the 
situation of the country might have now 
been the most frightful.” 


The Lord Chancellor delivered the fol- 
lowing opinions, among others. “No 
man could say that such meetings were 
legal, when it was held that numbers con- 
stituted force; and when such language 
was held, to intimidate the peaceable 
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subjects of the state. Was that English 
liberty? The law now wished for, was, 
that if grand juries threw out bills, they 
were to enter into enquiry, to satisfy po- 
pular clamour. Much had been said of 
not reading the Riot Act. Before the 
9th of George I. they had no laws to 
disperse unlawful assemblies; and that 
act only made all felons who did not dis- 
perse an hour after the reading of it, but 
did not abrogate the powers vested by 
the common law in the magistrates. It 
was his clear, distinct, and unqualified 
Cpinion, that, according to every princi- 
ple of the English law, the meeting at 
Manchester was an illegal meeting.” 

Lord Liverpool observed, that ‘* with 
repect to the letter of thanks to the ma. 
gistrates at Manchester, certainly his 
Majesty's ministers were as much parties 
to it as was his noble friend (Sidmouth), 
But the government would not have been 
a party to that letter, had it not been 
fully convinced, that by facts, which 
could not be controverted, the conduct of 
the magistrates was worthy of praise: 
and he would maintain, that there never 
was a case which obtained a more 
thorough investigation than did that, 
before the letter was written which had 
called down the obloquy of the noble 
lords. Let any man remember the march- 
ing, in military array, of bodies of 20,000 
men, some armed with sticks and staves, 
with banners inscribed—‘ Equal Repre- 
sentation or Death;’ which he would 
not only maintain was illegal, but trea- 
sonable, as far as attempting their pur- 
pose by threats and intimidations. But 
these were called legal meetings. He 
would ask when such meeting had taken 
place till within these two years? ‘There 
was no attempt to stifle this matter, for 
the magistrates might have been pro- 
ceeded against either criminally or civilly. 
Bills were presented and ignored by the 
grand jury. Yet they heard nothing 
now of the excellence of trial by jury 
from those noble lords who were for- 
merly so much in the habit of eulogizing 
it. The real fact seems to be, that an 
attempt was made to beat down the ma- 
gistrates. He trusted that the number 
of the dissatisfied was but small; but he 
knew that all revolutions were produced, 
not by the numbers of the disaffected, 
but by the fears of the loyal. The only 
good they could therefore do, was to givé 
canfidence to the magistrates and pro- 
tection to the loyal.” 

The Marquis of Buckingham support 
ed ministers ; and upon a division taking 
place, the majority in favour of the or 
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ginal address, and against the amend- 
ment, was 120: the content being 159 ; 
non-contents 34. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Tier- 
ney moved an amendment similar in its 
object to that of Earl Grey. ‘The debate 
which ensued was long and animated, 
and being adjourned at three o'clock in 
the morning, was resumed on the fol- 
lowing day, and continued till five the 
next morning. 

Mr. Tierney’s speech was somewhat 
dull, for, as he felt the topic was one 
that would not admit of his usual jokes 
and sly sarcasms, he was constrained to 
be serious, and anxious to be argumenta- 
tive. He was replied to by Lord Castle- 
reagh, from whose harangue we extract 
the following statement : 

The Right Hon. Gentleman had asked, 
‘what could acrowd of men, women, 
and children do, when their leader had 
been taken without resistance? To this 
he would say (so far as he was informed) 
this was a perfectly false view of the 
question. It was never inthe contem- 
plation of the Magistrates to disperse 
that meeting as it was dispersed, more 
than it was in their contemplation on the 

receding day, to disperse it at all. 
The noble Lord then aliuded to the 
eaption of Harrison, and remarked upon 
the manner in which the Magistrate, 
under whose warrant that arrest had 
been effected, was criminated by party 
malevolence. He expressed a hope that 
the Magistrates would be always found 
as faithfully and intrepidly at their post 
as on the occasions he had mentioned, un- 
dismayed by any exhibition of popular 
force, or the most compact assemblages 
of sedition. Harrison had fled from 
Manchester, and the Magistrate who 
had ordered his arrest in the midst of-a 
crowd of his adherents, only shewed 
that the laws were, under no circum- 
stances, to be violated with impunity. 
It had been asked, if the meeting was 
tobe dispersed by military force, why 
the services of Yeomanry had been pre- 


ferred for that purpose? It was strange. 


that the Right Hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Tierney) should, on this occasion, object 
tothe employment of a force so constitu- 
tional. That Gentleman had, on other 
oceasions, always maintained that the 
liberties of the subject were best entrust- 
ed to the protection of his Majesty's 
diege subjects, and that the employment 
of the King’s Troops in aid of the Civil 
‘Power, was a sure indication of the ap- 
iproach of a military depotism; but that 
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Right Hon, Gentleman, said the Noble 
Lord, is infatuated with the true spirit 
of opposition, and blows hot and cold 
with more vigour than consisteney. 
The fact was, that the Magistrates had 
nothing whatever todo with the military 
arrangements, they were under the direc- 
tion of Colonel L’Estrange. With respect 
to the violence which afterwards occurred 
it was to be observed, that the Magis- 
trates had no idea of dispersing the 
Meeting by the active exertions of the 
Cavalry. Although the meeting had 
shewed itself to be of a traitorous charac- 
ter, yet every precaution was taken, in 
respect to its dispersion, which the law 
required. That dispersion was not at- 
tempted until the Riot Act had been 
read from the window of the room where 
the Magistrates were. A Magistrate 
had been, likewise, sent into the crowd 
with the Riot Act, for the purpose of 
reading it there, but was trampled on by 
the mob. .A third Magistrate‘had been 
sent to the hustings with the Riot Aet in 
his hand, that no man in the crowd might 
be ignorant of its contents: but he was 
not allowed to read it. If vo further 
precautions were taken, it was not to 
be too charitable towards the Magistrates 
to believe that more was not in their 
power. The unfortunate events that 
followed were occasioned, not. by the 
cruelty of the Magistrates, but by the 
cirumstance. of the troops, at the mo- 
ment of the capture, being violently 
attacked by an armed mob—( Hear, hear, 
hear.) He had called the multitude an 
armed mob. He was justified in doing 
so. They came armed with stones and 
other missiles, and various weapons. 
The day before the meeting took place, 
every stone was picked up on the place 
of meeting that could harm the human 
form, and on the day which followed 
the 16th, two cart loads of stones were 
found oa St. Peter’s-field. He had fur- 
ther to state, that several persons had sta- 
tioned themselves in some houses adja- 
cent, who were armed with pistols, and 
these persons fired from the windows on 
the troops before the charge was made. 
When they heard so much of the cruelty 
of the troops, these things ought to be 
borne in mind. They served to shew 
that they had sufficient provocation to 
make them cruel; but the statements 
which had been sent forth against them, 
were gross exaggerations of what had 
taken place, or where wholly unfounded. 
Whatever might be thought of their 
conduct and he was concerned to see 
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some persons, for whom he had the 

highest respect, suffering their fellings 

to outstrip their judgment, and reiterat- 

ing charges against the Military, which 

embodied almost every imaginable out- 

rage, he firmly believed that they had 

done nothing but what they would be 

able to justify in the face of their country 

—( Hear, hear, hear.) The Noble Lord 
made taany other observations in justifi- 
cation of the interference of the military, 
and the proceedings of the Magistrates in 
the case of Mr. Hunt, and said it was 
not the Magistrates who were afraid to 
look the laws in the face, but the inno- 
cent, unoffending, and most calumniated 
Radicals—these were the men: who had 
delayed justice by traversing the indict- 
ments, thereby shewing that they were 
not prepared.to prove that innocence of 
which they had so loudly boasted. The 
party who were so anxious for a Parlia- 
mentry enquiry, had not availed them- 
selves of all the means of legal redress 
which lay opento them. It was true 
that bills had been preferred to the 
Grand Jury of Lancaster, against four 
or five of the Yeomanry alledged to have 
cut and maimed certain persons on the 
day alluded to.. But it was'remarkable, 
that not a single indictment had been pre- 
ferred against either Officers or Magi- 
strates, which would have been the na- 
tural course, if the merits of the legal 
question were to be tried. In 1768, 
more lives had been lost in the riot before 
the King’s Bench Prison than at Man- 
chester, and on that oecasion the officer 
was tried and acquitted. The Courts 
were at present open, and willing: to 
give the proper redress. But it had 
been said, how were such indigent peo- 
ple as the sufferers at Manchester to ob- 
tain satisfaction at law? “But their in- 
digence could be no argunient in the 
present case, for if they were able to in- 
dict five of the Yeomanry, they were as 


gistrates. ‘Fhe fact was, however, that 


the charges against the Magistrates were - 
ee ag ~ the: object of this individual, and those 
but for the purpose of inflammation and - 


not meant to answer the ends of Justice, 


deception.. ‘The Noble Lord then ob- 
served, that even the plea of indigente 
was removed. by the curious hist of sub- 
scriptions, and the reasons annexed to 
them ; if the sumso contributed had been 


perly applied, it must have been more ° 
‘ausnal wey. by action or otherwise. He 
would suffice to sift the business to the 


Sion a desfiisient -fencalaibaprendethuagyetsd 


+hottom. . Jt» was erroneous ‘to ‘say that 


_dMinisters had prejudged. the question, 
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because they had expressed their appro- 

bation of the conduct of the Magistrates, 

The Noble Lord rested this part of the 
case upon the relation which exists, and 
must necessarily be supported, between 
the highest and the inferior constituted 
authorities, and had nething to do with 
proceedings in Courts of Law. He also 
adduced the precedents of the riots at 
Ely, and at Manchester on a former 
occasion, to shew that it was not a novel 
act of Government; and maintained that 
Ministers liad received the most: accurate 
intelligence which could be obtained be- 
fore they publicly expressed their opi- 
nion. ‘They had the report of Colonel 
‘L’Estrange, of a surgeon who attended 
onthe spot, and also of a Magistrate 
and constable, deputed by the bench of 
Magistrates to give an account of the 
transaction. ‘The step was not taken 
even under those circumstances without 
advising with the Law Officers of the 
Crown; and he added, that from what 
had transpired, if he (Lord Castlereagh) 
had to express his opinion again, he 
would do-it at least as strongly as before. 
The Noble Lord then entered into a com- 
plete justification of the conduct of minis- 
‘tersin the dismissal of Earl Fitzwilliam, 
resting that justification upon its obvious 
and unanswerable ground, that after the 
conduct of the noble Earl at York, it 
was impossible there could subsist be- 
‘tween him and government the necessary 
confidence for a cordial co-operation in 
‘any measures that might be deemcd 

“necessary. ! 

-’ Mr. Plunkett, an opposition member, 
observed, that ‘* he-was in no fear of a 
revolution im this country, but he was 
apprehensive of an attempt at it. He 
saw aclassof individuals, whose object 
appeared evidently to plunder every onc 
who had property; he saw them send- 


ing’ blasphemous publications into thie 
- world’; and: he saw the principal politi- 
capable of indicting five of the Ma- : 


cal mountebank, the itinerant politician, 
assisting at the orgies of the blasphemer. 
After this, could there be any doubt of 


who acted with him; with respect to the 
Manchester magistrates, unless a strong 
case was made out against them, there 
was no ground for gving out of the 
‘usual course, and’to adopt parliamen- 


-.tary enquiry. If any individual has been 


‘by them, he might proceed in the 


had considered all the circumstiinees at- 
tending the Manchester meeting ; he did 
not believe any man would be fount 
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bold enough to say this was a legal meet- 
ing. He had no hesitation in declaring 
his opinion, that it was an illegal meet- 
lng. ( Hear.) Before a parliamentary. 
enquiry could be instituted, we must de- 
clare we had no confidence in the public 
functionaries, from the magistrates up 
M4 9 

to the judges. 

In the course of the debate on the se- 
cond day, Lord Castlereagh gave, by way 
of explanation, the following additional 
and important information. Allud- 
ing to the dispersion of the meeting, he 
maintained that “ it was justitied on the 
principle of self-defence. He had now 
to state.a fact which he had not been 
able to communicate last night. He had 
now to inform the House, that the dis- 
persion had taken piace under the im- 
mediate orders of a magistrate. He 
would narrate the circumstances:—A 
small corps of the yeomanry (about 40 
im number) went among the crowd to 
support the constable in the perform- 
ance of his duty. When they arrived at 
the hustings, a conflict was commenced, 
yi consequence, as he was informed, of 
an attack made on the soldiers. One of 
the magistrates, who observed from a 
window near the spot what was pass- 
ing, and who, with Colonels L’Estrange 
and Dalrymple, saw these forty of the 
yeomanry not only assailed, but, as it 
appeared to them, overwhelmed: by the 
crowd, said to the officers, ‘ Do you not 
see the perilous situation in which the 
yeomanry are placed? and upon that 
gave them orders to support the yeo- 
manry; and disperse the meeting. In 
consequence of this the loth regiment 
and the Cheshire yeomanry, which 
formed the supporting force, advanced, 
and the meeting was dispersed.” ~~ 

We have selected these passages from 
the debates in question, because they 
present many facts which may enable the 
country to fourm a right judgment upon 
events which have been most atrociously 
misrepresented. We might have in- 
creased them; and especially we might 
shave added the legal authorities of the 
Attorney and Solicitor-general, as to the 


illegality of the meeting on the 16th of 
. August, and the masterly, the irresisti- 


ble reasonings of Mr. Canning upon the 
‘whole series of transactions: Our li- 
mits, however, obviously prevent usfrom 
going into further details; nor should 
we have introduced those which appear, 


-did.we not consider them in some mea- 
“,gure as historical data. 


From the 


; a, of the opposition, members, ‘Sir 
. Mackintosh, Sir F. Burdett, Mr. 


Bennett, &c. &c., we could have extract- 
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ed only violent declamations, and unsup- 
ported assertions ; but as they wanted 
the grace even of novelty, we have ab- 
stained from fatiguing our readers with 
mere exaggerated repetitions. 

We shall therefore conclude this 
branch of our retrospect by stating, that 
upon a division the ministers had a tri- 
umphant majority of two HUNDRED 
ARD THIRTY-ONE ; the numbers being, 
for the amendment, 150—against it, 
33. 

On Wednesday the 24th, Lord Cas- 
tlereagh laid upon the table of the House 
a series of important documents, con- 
sisting of the correspondence between 
the magistrates, lord lieutenants, and 
others, of the disturbed districts and the 
secretary of state for the home depart- 
ment. ‘T'hese papers, though not con- 
taining the whole of the information 
upon which mivisters have acted, exhi- 
bit sufficient proofs of the treasonable 
and seditious practices of the disaffected. 
In partienlar, the fact of the secret train- 
ings is established by incontrovertible 
testimony. 

On Friday the 24th, the same noble 
lord.was to communicate to the House 
the measnres which ministers deemed it 
expedient to propose for the preserva- 
tion of the public tranquillity. We un- 
derstand -these will relate principally to 
the preventing of seditious meetings— 
curbing the seditious press—preventing 
secret trainings. and drillings—and a 
bill to expedite the trial of cases of imis- 
demeanor. The intention of the latter 
is to prevent the evil which has been ex- 
perienced in the cases of Carlile, Hunt, 
Wolseley, Wooler, &c. &c. ; who, by tra- 
versing their indictments, not only pro- 
tract that final decision which would tend 
to tranquillize the public mind, whicli- 
ever way it might terminate, but gain 
time to persevere in their dangerous 
practices. 

In our last digest we had to mention 
the trials of Carlile for blasphemy, and 
his conviction. We have now the plea- 
sure of recording his punishment, viz. 
for publishing the Age of Reason, an 
imprisonment of two years in. Dor- 
chester gaol, and a fine of one thousand 
pounds; for publishing Palmer's Prin- 
ciples of Nature, a further imprisonment 
shone year in the same gaol, and a fine 
of five hundred pounds. At the expira- 
tion of his imprisonment, to enter into 
recognizances for his good behaviour for 
Jife, himself in one thousand pounds, 
and two sureties in one hundred pounds 
each. Immediately after this sentence, 
a writ of levari facias was issued, under 
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which all his property was seized, and 
his shop closed. What will be done with 
this :groperty? In ordinary cases, the 
law acts thus, in order to secure the in- 
fliction of its punishment, and to pre- 
vent the property of a delinquent from 
being clandestinely disposed of, and thus 
enable him to evade the fine. But here 
it‘is impossible to convert the property 
of Carlile into money, for his stock in 
trade was a mere heap of blasphemy and 
sedition. We think it should be pub- 
liely burned by the common hangman in 
Smithfield. But even then, if he be al- 
Jowed its nominal value as a set off 
against the amount of his fine, will he not 
be thus satisfying the law by the value 
of that which can have no legal value ? 
With respect to the sentence pro- 
neunced upon this wretched man, we 
believe a culprit has never fallen under 
the penalties of the law, from whose 
fate all sympathy is so utterly repelled. 
He has proved himself not only a dar- 
ing, but an incorrigible offender. He 
has betrayed no touch of shame or re- 
morse, during the whole of his proftigate 
career. He took. up blasphemy as a 
trade, and pursued the sordid traffic with 
a ravening appetite for gain, which 
brands an odious quality of guilt upon 
his conduct. He glutted that appetite 
to the last moment, and,even while he 
stood on Tuesday before;the tribunals of 
his country, the very crime, for which he 
was about to receive their indignant sen- 
tence, was being perpetrated in his pes- 
tiferous den of sedition and impiety. 
Happily,«that foul stye of corruption, 
that putrid souree of all that can make 
the condition of man infamous in this 
world, and dreadfal in the next, is now 
closed—we hope for ever. ‘The wretch- 
ed owner of it, in the solitude of that 
dungeon to which he is consigned, will 
have leisure to reflect upon the abyss of 
infamy into which he has plunged ; upon 
the scaring name he will bequeath to his 
children ; and upon the misery in which 
he has involved them. There is hardly 
a ealamity more grievous, than to inherit 
a name, the very mention of which ronses 
scorn and abhorterce.' What must-be 
the feelings of a son, who does not emu- 
late his father's guilt, to find himself, 
through life, ashamed to bear his father’s 
name; to feel the conscious binsh redden 
on his cheek, as often as that name is 
nounced; to wish, but wish in vain, 
e had not sprung from such a tainted 
sire? Yet this is inevitably the melan- 
choly fate which criminals like Carlile 


prepare for their guiltless offspring ; and 
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this consideration alone, if vice did not 
wholly deaden all the charities of the 
human heart, might be sufficient, one 
would think, to awe desperate immo- 
rality frem its meditated career. ‘They 
would pause before they sent their unof- 
fending children forth into the world, 
with the mark of shame upon their brow; 
before they stamped upon them the in- 
delible stigma, which can only hope to 
claim from pity, that it should be read in 
sence. It is in this way that the de- 
clared will of God is fulfilled. It is thus, 
that in the moral order of things, “ the 
sins of the father are visited upon the 
children, unto the third and fourth ge- 
nerations.” 

If Carlile be capable of understanding 
his present condition, the knowledge of 
it must awaken in him a contrite feeling 
for his crimes. He beholds himself, fol- 
lowed to his dungeon, by the execration 
of that society from which he has been 
so justly withdrawn. Not one indivi- 
dual, with the exception of a few ignor- 
ant and seditious persons in the lower 
classes, has been found to espouse his 
cause; and though he has begged, and 
begged hard, for bail, about twenty 
pounds constitute the amount of contri- 
butions towards that object, by his despi- 
cable associates and admirers. ‘These 
excepted— there is not a man in the 
kingdom, who would not shrink with 
horror and loathing from the bare sus- 
picion of being thought like himself. 
Let him reflect upon this deep and uni- 
versal detestatiun, and if he have the 
power to think, he will read in it an 
instructive lesson. No man bécomes tle 
object of common scorn and disgust, 
without having sunk himself low, very 
low, beneath the ordinary level of human 
a Even the murderer, and thie 
midnight robber, can sometimes attract a 
wandering ray of sympathy; but the 
studied blasphemer, the profane scoffer, 
the brutal infidel, the hardened, ven:l 
irreclaimable reviler of the Godhead, 
sees the doors of his dungeon close upon 
him, without even the barren consolation 
that some eve of pity beams with benig- 
nity for his fate. He is the most forlorn, 


> the most despised of criminals. 


In the manufacturing districts of Evg- 
land and Scotland, the radicals have been 
holding meetings during the week, but 
they were unattended by any circum- 
starices of riovelty, except perhaps an 
increasing manifestation of treasonabie 
designs. -The simultaneous meetings 02 


‘the Ist of November, which were a0- 
‘nounced, and to'which we alluded in ow 
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last, proved rather an abortive attempt. 
At some few places they were held, but 
at many more they were abandoned. 
This was owing to a very common oc- 
currence among rogues: the radicals 
have fallen out among themselves. Hunt 
abuses Watson, Thistlewood, Preston, 
and Blandford; and the latter abuse 
Hunt, and charge him with defrauding 
them of five pounds. They all seem to 
have truth on their side; but they all 
fail in blackening each others character, 
because that which is already black, can 
only continue so. In London, two ra- 
dical meetings have been held since our 
last. One, on the Ist of November, in 
Finsbury Market Place; and, on the 
24th, in Smithfield. They were both 
beneath contempt. At the former, 
Watson and his gang were pelted with 
mud like wretches who are pilloried for 
unutterable crimes: at the latter, they 
were allowed to talk by the few idle va- 
gabonds who gathered round them. 
Watson hassince been arrested, for some 
debt due to the landlord of the Crown 
and Anchor Tavern. We believe it is 
the unpaid surplus of the charge for 
giving the notorious Hunt a dinner, on 
his entry into London. 
FOREIGN POLITICS. 

There are no new facts communicated 
from Germany. But it is evident that 
the public spirit is agitated, and that the 
governments are actively employed in 
devising and executing plans for restor- 
ing the ancient dominion over the con- 
federation. ‘The resistance on the part 
of the smaller states-is hut feeble, that of 
the public spirit is invisible, because 
secret, and though both combined have 
force, we are quite sure the Congress of 
Carlsbad will subdue them to its policy— 
at least for a time. What may be the 
ultimate result, we slrall not pretend to 
judge. 

.. There has been published at Berlin,‘a 
cabinet circular addressed to the ambas- 
sadors and ministers of Prussia at Fo- 
reign Courts, signed Bernstorff, and ex- 
planatory of the causes of those mea- 
sures which the Continental Govern- 


‘ments have deemed it expedient to put 


in force. Social order is declared to be 


‘etidangered by its enemies in the dil- 


ferent states of Europe. To frustrate 


their plans, therefore, the Sovereigns of 
Germany in particular, call upon other 


Nations not only to applaud but to imi- 


-tatethem. Germany; by its geographi- 
‘tal position, is described, as the centre, 
Me » More properly speaking, the very 


of the European world, witich can- 
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not be vitiated without soon affecting 
the extremities of the body politic.— 
In this document the objects and plans 
of the conspiracies and secret societies, 
of which we have lately heard so much 
are thus explained :—* The conspirators, 
united by the identity of their princi- 
ples and sentiments, are drawn together 
by a natural attraction ; they communi- 
cate by letters, but more frequently by 
frequent journeys and political missiun- 
aries. ‘Their object is to confound so- 
ciety, to efface all the political differences 
which now exist among the people of 
Germany, and to substitute an actual 
union throughout this vast country for 
the existing political union among its 
members. ‘Their means are to acquire an 
influence over the rising generation, by 
giving them the same spirit, the same sen- 
timents and the same habits.—This spirit 
is aspirit of independence and of pride, 
of principles consisting of abstruse me- 
taphysics and a mystic theology, for the 
purposes of fortifying political with religi - 
ous fanaticism. Their sentiments are con- 
tempt for Kings and existing institutions 
and a love for the phantom they call 
liberty. Their habits are those of phy- 
sical force and bodily address; their 
doctrines are, that the end legitimates 
the means; that actions are altogether 
indifferent, their character depending 
upon the ideas which inspire them: and 
that every idea is laudable which has 
the independence and liberty of Ger- 
many for its object.” 

In France the meeting of the Cham- 
bers has been postponed from the 15th 
to the 29th of November. ‘The cause 
of this delay was at first ascribed to the 
King’s illness, which would have pre- 
vented him from opening them in per- 
son at the first mentioned period. , Sub- 


sequent circumstances, however, threw 


a different light upon the subject. 


‘There has been another, but only a par- 


tial change of ministry. Dessolles, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Presi- 


‘dent of the Council, St. Cyr, the Minis- 


ter at War, and Baron Loves, the Mi- 
nister of France, have retired; Des 
Cayes and Pasguier divide between them 
the double functions of Dessolles, the 


former succeeding as President of the 


Council, the latter as secretary for 
foreign affairs: the Marquis de Latour 
Maubourg, the Ambassador at our 


own court, is appointed to the War De- 


artment, and M. Roy, to the Finance. 
f the alledged grounds of these charges 
be correct, we shall rejoice at them. 
It'is said the late ministry were divided 
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upon the question of the election law. 
They who have retired, wishing to pre- 
serve that law unaltered; they who 
remain insisting upon the necessity of 
some modifications. Our voice is with 
the latter; we have more than once 


A 


maintained, that the Bourbon dynasty 
is unsafe with that law in full operation, 
Time will shew whether these changes 
have really sprung from the above cause, 
or whether they lave been the result of 
mere ministerial intrigues. 








INCIDENTS, APPOINTMENTS, BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, &c. 
KN LONDON AND MIDDLESEX. 


BULLETIN OF THE KING'S HEALTH. 
‘© Windsor Castle, Nov. &. 

* His Majesty has passed the last month 
in great tranquillity, but without any dimi- 
nution of his disorder. His Majesty’s bodily 
health continues to be good, under the cir- 
cumstances of his advanced age.” . 

Signed as usual. 

Westminster Hall.—The northern front 
of this venerable and capacious structure is 
undergoing a thorough and extensive re- 
parr. The whole exterior looking towards 
New Palace Yard is to be restored to its 
pristine magnifience, which was in a high, 
though not very florid, style of Gothic deco- 
ration. The great window is entirely re- 
moved, and is to-be replaced by one in the 
same general style of architecture, but on a 
greatly improved principle. The apex of 
the re-edified front 1s to be surmounted by a 
new and imposing pinacle, and the statues of 
our Norman kings, in the lateral projections, 
are to be restored. “ 
The names of those who were nominafed 


for Sheriffs by the Lords of the Counci/; ° 


at the Exchequer, on the Morrow of 

Saint Martin, in the sixtieth year of the 

reign of King George the Third, and in 

the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
kundred and nineteen. 

Sedfordshire—Sir John Burgoyne, bart. 
Sutton.—John. Barber, esq. Broom.--Charles 
Barnett, esq. Stratton Park, : 

'  Berkshire—George Henry Eliott, esq. 
Benfield House.—Timothy Hare Atlabon 
Earl, esq. Swallowfield-place.—Sir Gilbert 
East,~bart. Hall-place. 

Buekinghamshire—Benjamin Way, esq. 
Desham.—Charles Shard, esq. Hedgerley 
Park.—Sir Codrington Edmund Carrington, 
kn: cht, Charlfont Saint Giles. 

Cambridge and Huntingdonshire—John 
Bargess, esq. 'Benwick.—John Edis, esq. 
Wi: beach.—Thomas Orton, esq. of March. 

Cheshire—James France France, esq. 
Bostock.—Thomas Wilson, esq. Llandican. 
— George Ackers, esq. Moreton, | 

Cumberland—W ilfrid Lawson, esq. Bray- 
ten House.—John Marshall, esq. Hallsteads. 
——William James, esq. Barrock Lodge. 

: hire—Francis Mundy, esq. Mark- 
eazon,—-Sir Charles Henry Colville, knight, 
Defteld,— William Webster, esq, Ash- 
bourne. ' Sapo? | 

Pevonshire—Joln Inglett Fortescue, esq. 

Buekland.— Robert Newton Incledon, 
Yeo Town, Robert Hunt, esq. Sidbury. — 


Dorsetshire—Christopher Spurrier, esq. 
Coombe Almer.—Claud Scott, esq. Lytchet 
Minster—Thomas BiHett, esq. Warmwell. 

’ Essexr—Sir Thomas Neave, bart. Dag- 
nam Park.— Robert Westley Hall, the 
younger, esq. Great Ilford.— Sir George 
Henry Smyth, bart. Berechurch. 

Gloucestershire — Sir Edwin Bayntun 
Sandys, bart. Miserdine Park.—Wuliam 
Miller, esq. Ozleworth.— Thomas John 
Lloyd Baker, esq. Hardwick Court. 

Herefordshire—Dansey Richard Dansey, 
esq. Easton.—John Biddulph, esq. Ledbury. 
~—Thomas Perry, esq. Eardisley Park. 

' Hertfordshire—John Earley Cooke, esq. 
Turnford.— Joseph Timperon, esq. New 
Barns.—Thomas Daniell, esq. Little Berk- 
hampstead. 

Kent—Sir Thomas Dyke, bart. Lulling- 
stone.—James Tillard, esq. Street End.— 
Sir John Shelley Sydney, bart. Penshurst 
Castle. 

. Leieestershire—The Hon. Richard Wil- 
liam Penn Curzon, Gopshall.—John Clarke, 
esq. Little. Peatling.—Sir Charles Thomas 
‘Palmer, bart. Wanlip. ; 

‘Pincolnshire—Charles Allix, esq. Wil- 
loughby House—William Thompson Cor- 
hett, esq. Eisham.—Edward Weston, esq. 
Somerby: 5. 

Monmouthshire—Sir Robert Jones Allard 
Kemy, knight, Malpas.—Watkin George, 
esq. Frostmant House.—John Baldwyn, esq. 
Chepstow. | 

Norfolk—George Samvel Kett, esq. Brook. 
—Sir Jacob Astley, bart. Melton Constable. 
—John Johnson Gay, esq. Alburgh. 

Northampton — John Cook, esq. Hoo- 
thorpe.— Thomas Phillip Mansell, esq. 
Thorpe Maisor.—John Nethercoat, esq. Ha- 
selbeach. 

Northumbertand—Ralph William Gray, 
esq. Backworth House.—Wilham Clarke, 
esq. Bentor House.—Charles John Brand 
ling, esq. Gostorth House. 

Nottinghamshire —Sir Robert Clifton, 
bart. Clifton.—George Gregory Williams, 
esq. Kempston esq. — Roger Pocklington, 
esq. Muskham Grange. 

Oxfordshire—T homas Frazer, esq. W004- 
cot Heuse.—William Vanderstegen, Cane 
“End.—Charles Oldfield Bowles, esq. North 

Aston. ’ 
Rutlandshire—William Praed, esq. Ly¢- 
-dington.— Thomas Adcock’ Woods, e:¢ 


esq. - Braunston.—Robert Shield, esq. Wing. 


Shropshire—Richard Heber, esq. Hod- 
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nett.--Thomas Taylor, esq. Ellerton. — 
Thomas Borough, esq. Chetwynd End. 

Somersetshire — Sir Charles Warwick 
Bam pfylde, bart. Hardington Park.—Gerard 
Martin Berkeley Napier, esq. East Pennard. 
—William Hanning, esq. Dillington. 

Staffordshire—Moreton Walhouse, esq. 
Hatherton. — Sir John Fenton Boughey, 
bart. Aqualate.—Thomas Lister, esq. Ar- 
mitage Park. 

- County of Southampton—James Scotts, 
esq. Rotherfield Park. — Thomas Dean 
Schute, esq. Burton House.—George Pur- 
vis, esq. Blackbrook House. 

‘ Suffolk—George Thomas, esq. Wood- 
bridze —Philip Bennett, esq. Bury St. Ed- 
munds.— Edward Gwilt, esq. Icklingham. 

'* Surrey—Hutches Trower, esq. Unsted 
Wood.—John Spicer, esq. Esher Place.— 
John Whitmore, esq. Epsom. - 

Sussex — William John Campion, esq. 
Danny.—Richard Hasler, esq. Bognor.— 
Francis Scawen Blunt, esq. Worth, 

Warwickshire —William Williams, esq. 
of the Larches.— William Palmer, esq. Lad- 
brook. — Christopher: Robert Wren, esq. 
Wroxhall. 

Wiltshire—Ambrose Goddard, esq. Swin- 
‘don.—George Purefoy Jervoise, esq. Brit- 
ford.— Ambrose Awdry, esq. Seend. 

Worcestershire—Richard Grifliths, esq. 
Thorngrove.—Elias Isaac, esq. Boughton.— 
Samuel Ryeland, esq. Northfield. 

’ _Yorkshire—Henry Vansittart, esq. Kirk 
Leatham.— Sir Hervey Wilson, knight, 
‘Crofton.—Thomas Thornhill, esq. Fixby. 





The names of the several persons nomi- 
nated by the Chief Justices of the re- 
spective Circuits of Wales, as proper 
persons to serve the Office of Sheriff for 
the ensuing year, for the respective 
Counties following :-— 

SOUTH WALES. . 
Carmarthen— Ambrose Goddard, esq. 

‘Wernddu.— Walter Rice Howell Powell, 

‘esq. Maesgwyn.—Ralph Stephen Pember- 

‘ton, Lianelly. 

~~ Pembroke—Nathaniel Phillips, esq. Sle- 

“‘bech.—Orlando Harris, esq. Ilvy-Tower.— 

‘Joseph Harris, esq. Lanunwas. 
Cardigan—Henry Rogers, esq. Gelly.— 

The Hon. John Vaughan, Crosswood.— 

“Edward Gatacre, esq. Abermaide. 

._ Glamorgan — Richard. Blakemore, esq. 

'Welindra.—Sir John Morris, bart. Clare- 

‘mont.—Henry John Grant, esq. Knoll 

‘Castle. 

*~ Brecon—Thomas Price, esq. Builth.— 

“William Lewis Hopkins, esq. Aberannell.— 

"David Lloyd, esq. Aberbiech. 

** Radnor—James Crummer, esq. Harvey.-- 


_ ‘James Watt, esq. Old Radnor.—John Wil- 


{ 
‘Tiams, esq. Cwm. 
ee NORTH WALES. 
_. Anglesey—Robert Lloyd, esq. Tregavan. 
‘;-James Webster, esq. Derry.—Owen Put- 
dand Meyrick,-esq. Bodorgan. 
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Carnarvon—W illiam Ormsby Gore, esq. 
Clenneney.—Robert Roberts, esq. Garn.— 
James Gill, esq. Glass Cwm. 

Merioneth — Thomas Fitzhugh, esq. 
Cwmheision.—Edward Scott, esq. Botialog, 
Edward Lloyd, esq. Rhagatt. 

Montgomery — Valentine Vickers, ‘ 
Criggion.—John Buckley Williames, esq. 
Glanhafran.—Phillip Merris, esq. Trehalig. 

Denbigh — John Lloyd Salisbury, esq. 
Galtvaynan. — John Edward Wynne, esq. 
Gerwin vawr.—John Heaton, esq. Plas Hea- 
ton. : 

Flint—George Watkin Kendrick, esq. 
Martyn. —James Knight, esq. Rhual.— 
Thomas Meakin, esq. Liwynegrin. 

Births.) In Upper Gower-street, the lady 
of T. B. Batard, esq. of a daughter.—At 
his Excellency’s residence, in Harley-street, 
the Countess Lieven, of a son.—In Harley- 
street, the lady of J. Lantour, of a sen.— 
The Hon. Mrs, Peter de Blaquiere, of a 
son. —In George-street, Hanover-square, 
the lady of Mr. C. Crosby, of a son.— At the 
Royal Military Asylunt, Chelsea, the lady 
of P. Macgregor,- esq. of a son.—At Clap- 
ton, Mrs. Domville, of a son.—At Dulwich, 
Mrs. Peter Wynne, of ason.— At Wands- 
worth, the lady of H. J. Barchard, esq. ofa 
son.—The lady of William Gordon, esq. of 
Devonshire-street, of a daughter.— At Bar- 
row-green House, Oxtead, the lady of J. C. 
Herries, esq. of a daughter.—The lady of 
H. W. Mertens, esq. of a son.—in Baker- 
street, the lady of Rear-admiral West, of a 


- daughter.—At Chelsea, the wife of the Rev. 


Weeden Butler, of a danghter.—In Queen- 
street, May-fair, the lady of Cholmeley Der- 
ing, esq. ofa son.—-The lady of Thomas T. 
Drake, esq. of a daughter.—The lady of 
David Pollock, esq. of Lincoln’s inn, of a 
son.—At her house in Bloomsbury-square, 
the lady of J. Thornhill, esq. of a son.—in 
Bentinck-street, Manchester -square, Mrs. 
Hugo Greenwell, of a son.—In Montague- 
place; Montague-square, the lady of W. 
Sargent, esq. of a daughter.—In Harley- 
street, the lady of W. Mitchell, esq. ofa 
son.—The lady of William Thes. Brande, 


‘esq. of a daughter —The lady of Jas. Hart- 


ley, esq. of a daughter—At Montpelier, 
South Lambeth, Mrs. J. Newton, of a son. 


-—The lady of J. Delafield, esq. of a son.— 


At Clapham Common, Mrs. W. Haigh, of a 
daughter. ) 

' Married.| On Saturday, Oct. 30, at St. 
Martin’s in the Fields, Mr. Green of Clerk- 
enwell, to Mrs. Beddoes of the same place— 


‘At St. Mary’s church, S. T. Partridge, esq. 


of Barbadoes, to Martha, eldest daughter of 
Capt. Cromartie—At St. James’s church, 
the Rev. H. Riddle Moody, to Alethia Jane, 
second daughter of the Rev. F. J. Wollaston, 
archdeacon. of Essex—E. Heaton, esg. of 
Bedfords, Essex, to Louisa, eldest daughter 
of J. H. Stracey, esq.—John Cavell, esq. of 
Bandsey-hall, Suffolk, to Margaret, young- 
est daughter of J.“Seott;-esq.— At Chiswick, 
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James Drew, esq. of Bristol, to Maria, se- 
cond daughter of S, H. Phillips, esq.—At 
Sunbury, Capt. James Athill, R.N. to Selina 
Theresa, third daughter of the late Charles 
Bishop, esq.—At Deptford new church, 
T. G. Horton, esq. to Elizabeth Cathe- 
rine, eldest daughter of Charles Haschett 
esq. of Belle Vue house, Chelsea-—At 
Mary-le-bone new church, Felix Whitmore, 
esq. of Lambeth, to Rosamond, second 
daughtér of Major Tulloch, of Portland- 
place—At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
Richard Sumner, of Puttenham Priory, to 
;Fanny, third daughter of the late G. Mont- 
gomerie, esq. of Norfolk—T. W. Blome- 
field, esq. to Salome, daughter of Samuel 
Kekewich, esq. of Peamore, in the county 
of Devon—At St. Mary-le-bone new church 
W. Pennell, esq. to Eliza, only child of the 
late F, Walnond, esq.—At St. George’s, 
Hanoyer-square, J. A. Christian, esq. to 
Miss Blackwell, of Armitage, near Lich- 
field—At St. George’s, Hanover-square, M. 
Gunning, esq. 69th regiment, to Miss Gun- 
ning—At Mary-le-bone church, the Rev. E. 
Thelwall, of Efenechlyd, in the county of 
Denbigh, to Sarah, youngest daughter of 
the late L. Buckle, esq—John Shephard, of 
Blackheath, M. A. to Miss Marianne Mann 
—At St. Martin’s in the Fields, Mr. H. V. 
Wilson of Craven-street, to Marian, eldest 
daughter of C. Garston, esq. 

Died.}| At Walworth-common, Lieut. 
W. Baker, R.N.—Mrs. Jane Richardson, of 
Oxford-street—Sarah, the wife of Mr. Daniel 
Brown, of Lower Eaton-street, 53—At his 
house, in Edward-street, Portman-square, 
Colonel P. Gailliez—Mr. J. Purser, of 
Finch-lane, Cornhill—J. Evans, second son 
of J. G. Hopkins, esq. of Love-lane, Alder- 
manbury, 13—George Gray, esq. of White 
Hart-court, Lombard-street, 59—At Buxton, 
Surrey, Anne, wife of Louis’ Dubuisson, 27 
—At his seat at, Belmont, Thomas Harvey, 
esq. 63—At West Hill, Surrey, Caroline, 
the wife of George Owen, esq. 59?— Hastings 
Buber, the youngest son of W. H. Sutton, 
esg. of Patmers Green—At his house, in New 
Burlington-street, J. Dawsen, esq.—At the 
house of his son-in-law, in Great James- 
street, T. Greening, esy.—In Burton Cre- 
scent, Louisa, wife of W. Wastell, esq.—At 
his house in Highbury-Place, Charles Wil- 
kinson, esq. late of the Custom-house, 76. 


CAHRLES ROUSSEAU BURNEY, ESQ. 


* On Thursday , the 23d of September, 1819, 
in the. seventy-second year of his age, de- 
parted this life, Cuanves Rousszau Bur- 


tleman as estimable. and eminent. for his 
private virtues, as for his high reputation 
for his extensive and. seientific and classical 
skill as a musical professor. 
Though towards the close of life his suf- 
ferings were great, he met them with un- 
shaken fortitude and resignation ; and_in 
the intervals of extreme: pain, his habitual 
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equanimity and sweetness of disposition were 
such, that nearly to the last of life he 
enjoyed and exercised the power of exe- 
cuting the most delightful melodies on his 
instrument, fully equal in point of effect and 
merit to the happiest efforts of his earlier life. 

By the death of this gentleman, society 
has lost an example of the friendly and do- 
mestic virtues, seldom equalled, and perhaps 
never exceeded; for through a long life, 
* he bore his faculties so meekly,” so like 
the bright expanse of a cloudless sky his 
spotless life, that the lustre of truth will 
never be injured by saying, that a purer 
spirit never winged its flight to immortality. 

His genius for music was vivid and ex- 
traordinary ; and that excellence which many 
dedicate a whole life in the endeavour to 
attain, beamed over his early years; for 
when scarcely twenty years of age, he was 
allowed to be, by the best judges of har- 
mony, one of the finest performers in the 
British empire. 

Such promising talents were at once ho- 
noured and patronized by the powerful as- 
sistance of his uncle, the late celebrated Dr. 
Burney, of Chelsea College, a gentleman 
long the ornament of the first circles, and 
whose memory will long live in the estima- 
tion of mankind. This eminent character 
gave Mr. Burney the highest and most flat- 
tering testimony of his regard, hy bestow- 
ing on him his eldest daughter in marriage, 
a lady whose worth and talents are too well- 
known to need eulogium in this place ; with 
whom he lived in uninterrupted felicity dur- 
ing life, and now leaves with a numerous 
and esteemed family to sorrow over his re- 
mains, and to emulate his virtues. 

Mr. Burney excelled on a variety of in- 
struments, but. the piano-forte was his fa- 
vourite. On this he called forth such com- 
binations of harmony, such richness and va- 
riety of expressions, regulated by such cor- 
rect taste, as were astonishing. From his 
very early years, it seemed that his fingers 

rew and accommodated themselves to the 
eys with uncommon power. His execu- 


_tion was rapid and brilliant, his precision 


and feeling were exquisite; his taste ma- 
tured by the finest judgment ; his very soul, 
formed for harmony, embraced every sub- 
ject, from the sweet pathos of Haydn and 
Mozart, to the sublimity of Handel, the Ho- 
mer of melody. 

The enumeration of one point more shall 
conclude our account of this gentlemav. 
His fancy and inventions were manifested in 


the highest degree, by his powers of extem- 
ney, esq-, of Lark-hall place, Bath; agen- _ 


pore performances—a talent in him so va- 
ried and uplimited, that for hours and days 
he poured forth unpremeditated strains of 
harmony, at once original, energetic, and 
impressive ; an excellence which few men, 
among professors, can ever attempt with 
success, but which. this gentleman possessed 
to that degree which must ever exalt him (o 
the highest rapk of musical professors. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 
IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, ARRANGED ALPHABETICALLY, 


> 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 


Married.}—At Harbington, George Pearse, of 
Bedford-street, Bedford-square, esq. to Elizabeth, 
only child of the late John Wingate Jennings, of 
Harbington, esq.—At Bedford, Wm. Gee, to Mary, 
daughter of Mr. Leeman, of Croft, nearWainfleet 
--Capt. Charles Moore, R. N. of Kempston Manor- 
house, near Bedford, to Elizabeth Anne, youngest 
daughter of the late Rev. Richard Palmer, of Gran- 
tham—At Leighton Buzzard, Mr. William Day, of 
Stoney Stratford, to Helen, eldest daughter of Mr. 
James Clarke, of the former place. 

Died.] At Bedford, Elizabeth, wife of Mr. E. 
Reeve, and daughter of the late Alderman Thomas 
Cockman, 20. 


BERKSHIRE. 


The second anniversary dinner was held at Wan. 
tage, on the 6th inst. to celebrate the establishment 
of a pitched market in that town, at which Thomas 
Goodlake, esq. was again called to the chair, A 
very elegant piece of plate was then presented to 
Mr. Brewer, of Wantage, the original promoter and 
strenuous supporter of the measure, bearing the 
following inscription: ‘‘ Presented to Mr. Harry 
William Brewer, by the Inhabitants of Wantage, 
Berks, and Land-owners, Agriculturists, and Far- 
mers, of the Neighbourhood, in testimony of his 
merit in proposing and bringing forward, and of 
his geal and perseverance in effecting, the estab- 
lishment of a Pitched Market for Corn, in the Town 
of Wantage, November 1, 1817.” It will be re- 
membered that Wantage was the first of those 
towns that have recently returned to the ancient 
method of selling corn by pitching a sack in the 
open market, which example has since been fol- 
lowed hy the towns of Hungerford and Abingdon, 
iu this county, and of Mere, Chippenham, and 
Calne. On November 5, gas lights, which have 
been some time preparing, were lighted for the 
first time, in Reading. 

Births.] At Pangbourn, the lady of J. F. Bree. 
don, esq. of ason and heir—At Wolverton Rectory, 
the lady of the Rev. Hcnry Pole, of a son, 7 

Marrred.] At Warfield, Mr. Crocker, to Anne, 
eldest daughter of the late Mr. Marlow, of Wo. 
kingham—Mr. G. Batten, to Miss Brunsdon, both 
of Newbury—Mr. Edward Ayres, of Abingdon, to 
Aan, daughter of Mr. J. Ayres, of Whitchurch— 
At Speen, Mr. W. Bunce, of Hampstead Marshall, 
to Mrs. Lee, ef Speen—Mr. R. Darling, of East 
lisley, to Mrs. Leader—Mr. C. G. Ireland, of Hart- 
street, Bloomsbury, to Miss M. Champion, of 
Reading—-J. P. Murdoch, of Oakfield, to Caroline 
Penelope, fifth daughter of the late Samuel Gam- 
bier, esq. and niece to Adiniral Lord Gambier—At 
Abingdon, J. F, Ray, of Croydon, esq. to Miss 
Westbrook, daughter of Mr. B. Westbrook. 

. Died.] AtAbingdon, Mr. Richard Goodluck, 40 
Mr. Thomas Paine—Mr. Walter Gilmore, 74— 
Mr. James Child, of Waltham St. Lawrence, 87— 
At Cholsey, Mrs. Anne Munt, 88—At West Shef- 
ford, Mr. John Langford, 63—At Reading, Mr. 
Gatty, 46—At Reading, Mr. Francis Hill, 24, only 
son.of the late John Hill, of Shepton Mallett, esq. 
Mr, James Phillips, millwright—Mrs. Shepherd, 
wife of the Rev. T. Shepherd, of Enbourne—At 
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Newbury, B. Bunney, esq. banker, 81—At Woking- 
ham, John Nash, esq. 60. 
BUCKS. 

Birth.) The lady of Thomas Tyrwhitt Drake, 
esy. M. P. of a daughter, 

Married.) Mr. Thomas Daubeney, of Princes 
Risborough, to Miss Mary Gardner Carter, of the 
Island of Jamaica—Mr. George Worley, to Ann 
third daughter of Mr. John Day, of Stoney Strate 
ford. 

Died.} Mr. James Walker, of Long Wick, near 
Risborough, 60—Of a cancer in her breast, Mrs, 
Townsend, of Wood End, near Great Marlow—At 
Wyrardisbury, near Colnbrook, Mr. Joseph Atkins, 
79. The aggregate ages of the four pall-bearers 
was 306; making the total number of years for the 
five, 385, on an average of 77—At Chesham, Mr. 
William Hepburne, 60—B. Campbell, esq. barriste 
at law—At the Vicarage, Winslow, Mary, wife of 
the Rev. James Preedy, vicar, 69—At Minchendon 
House, Mrs. Ann Loxley, 64—Mrs. Stanley Smart, 
eldest daughter of W. Beckworth, of Gerrard’s 
Cross, 62—At Aylesbury, Miss Sarah Cowper Elick- 
man—At Newport Pagnell, Mrs. Chapman, 30, 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE,. 

Birth.| At Soham, the lady of James Drage 
Merest, esq. of a son and heir. 

Married.] The Rev. J. Holcombe, of Brinkley 
House, near Newmarket, to Miss Housen, daughter 
of the Rev. H. Housen, vicar of the collegiate 
church of Southwell. 

Died.} At Cambridge, Mr. Darby, student of St. 
John’s Coll.—Mr. Luecock—At Ely, Mrs. Morley, 
sister of the late Harry Morley, esq. 79—At Up- 
well, Mrs. Elizabeth Milbourn, 74—Julia Hawker 
Mansell, only daughter of Mrs, Mansell, of New- 
market—Of an apoplectic fit, Mr. Robert Ind, of 
Cambridge- 

CHESHIRE. 

Married.] At Nautwich, Mr. W. Hall, to Eli- 
zabeth, second daughter of the late Mr. Thomas 
Sutton, of Batherton—At Nantwich, the Rev. R, 
Hutchinson Simpson, B. A. of Richmond, York- 
shire, to Mary Hedley, widow of the late Major 
Cotton, of this county—At Northen, Mr. Thomas 
Hampson, of Manchester, to Sarah, youngest daugh- 
ter of William Massey, esq. of Sharston Mount, 
Cheshire—Mr. Thomas Siddall, of Sale, to Miss 
Dean, of Ashton upon-Mersey—Mr. Samuel Hun- 
tingdon, to Ann Jones, both of Chester—Mr. D. 
Lloyd, of Chester, to Hannah, youngest daughter 
of Mr. Parsons, of Rowton—At Newchurch, Mr. 
C. Janion, of Molesworth, to Elizabeth, youngest 
daughter of Mr, James Done, of Bradford—The 
Rev. A. H. Buchanan, to Susan, fifth daugliter of 
N. M. Pattison, of West Honse—At Witton chapel, 
Northwich, Mr. Charles Johnson, of the Weaver 
Works, to Lydia, youngest daughter of the late 
Mr. Jobn Stubbs, of Witton—Mr. Joseph Finchett, 
jun. of Kelsall, to Mary, daughter of Mr. Thomas 


Dean. 
Died.] In London, Wiliiam Pickmore, esq. son 


of the late Mrs. Pickmore, of Watergate-street 


Chester, 60.—John Troughton, esq. many years an 
eminent ship-builder in Chester—Mrs. Howard, 80 
—Mrs. Sproston, of Foregate-street—In Further 
Northgate-street, at the patriarchal age of 10+ 
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years, John Bierd, a pensioner on Chelsea Hospital 
—Mr. Joseph Larden, brother of Mr. Alderman 
Larden, of Chester—Eliza, wife of Mr. Griffith, of 
Upper Northgate-street, Chester—At Wrenbury, 
Elizabeth, widow of Mr. Thomas Manning, 87—Sud- 
denly, Mr. Thomas Sefton, of Over, surgeon—In 
Stanley place, Chester, Mrs. Wren, §8-——At Chol- 
mondeley Park, Mr. Thomas Painter, 53—The Rev, 
Mr. Bradshaw, rector of Wilmslow. 


CORNWALL. 


A very valuable discovery of ore has been made 
in Chasewater Mine; and there is good reason to 
believe that this mine, from whence copper was 
first extracted in Cotnwall, upwards of 150 years 
since, nay yet endure for a series of years, and 
afford profitable employment to the inhabitants of 
that populous district——The Lectures of the Corn- 
wall Literary and Philosophical Institution com- 
menced at Truro for the season on the 9th Novem. 
ber, to be continued every fortnight; Mr. Hogg, 
master of the grammar-school of that town, de- 
livered the introductory lecture. 

Births.] At Charlestown, the lady of Captain 
Juseph Methuish, of a daughter—Mrs.Mary Thomas, 
of Marazion, of a daughter—At Helston, the lady 
of Richard Skues, esq. of adaughter—AtSt. Breoke 
rectory, the lady of the Rev. W. Molesworth, ofa 
son—At St. Columb, the lady of the Rev. C. Payn- 
ter, of a daughter—At St. Austell, Mrs. Gameson, 
of a son—At Gwithian, Mrs. Phillips, of three still- 
born children—At Truro, the lady of J. T. Nanki- 
well, esq. of a son. 

Marriages.) At Bodmin, Mr. W. Olivet to Mary 
Anne Smith—Mr. John Mill, of Carnkye, to Maria 
Bray, of Redruth—At Liskeard, Mr. John Wyatt to 
Susan James—At Gwenuap, Mr. Simon Hosken, 
of St. Day, to Mrs. Rebecca Collins—Mr. James 
Gouren to Mary Bice, after being disappointed the 
preceding day—At Stoke Damarel, Mr. John 
Shulter to Sarah Best, of Liskeard—At Camborne, 
Mr. John Hockin to Miss Grace Lane—At Cury, 
William Robinson Hill, esq. of Carwythenack, to 
Harriet youngest daughterof Jonathan Passingham, 
of Bonyton-House, Cornwall—At Talland, Mr. 
Richard Quiller to Miss Susannah Rowett, both of 
Polperro—At Gluvias, Mr. Joseph Reynolds, of 
Poole, to Miss E. Richards, of Penryn—At St. 
Stevens, near Launceston Mr. Joslin, of Exeter, to 
Miss Sarah Pearse, of Newport—At Falmouth, 
Lieut. R. W. Tickell to Georgina Lawrence, eldest 
daughter of Capt. Edward Lawrence, of the Duke 
of Kent (2) Packet. 

Died.] At Launceston, Mary Norway—Mrs. 
Elizabeth Mason—At his seat at Exwerthy, near 
Launceston, Edmund Prideaux, esq. one of the 
magistrates of Cornwall, 54.—At Whitehall, near 
Redruth, Mr, John Harvey—At Lestwithiel, Mr. 
Richard Beckerley, architect—At Falmouth, Joseph 
Luce, 39—At Penzance, Mrs. Pollard—Miss Elea- 
vor Morgan, 23—Mrs. Mary Thomas, 68—Mr. 
Joseph Harry, 38—Catherine, widow of the late 
Joseph Beauchamp, of Pengreep, esq. 62—At St. 
Ives, Capt. Richard Quick—Mr. John Stevens— 
At St. Mabyn, Thomas Foster,of Lostwithiel, esq. to 
- Margaret eidest daughter of the late Rev. C. Ken- 
dal, vicar of Talland—At Trure, alter a protracted 
illness, John James, esq. Many years an eminent 
solicitor, and one of the capital burgesses of that 
borough— Frances, relict of the Rev. Richard Paul, 
late rector of Mawgan in this county—Mrs. Rowe 
—At St. Issey, the Rev. James Evans, a preacher 
in the Wesleyan connection—At St. Minver, Mr. 
W. Wilcock, of Trefrusa, to Ann, daughter of the 
late Mr. G, Mabley. 
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CUMBERLAND.. 

On Saturday, October 30, three explosions took 
place in Kells pit, near Whitehaven, and occasioned 
the death of 20 out of the 22 unfortunate colliers 
who were working in it. Notwithstanding the 
most prompt assistance rendered by the stewards 
aided by the introduction of air pipes, it was with 
the greatest difficulty that the bodies were ap. 
proached; fourteen of which were removed on 
Sunday and Monday. The two survivors, Patrick 
M‘Avoy and his son, were only rescued from their 
perilous situation early on Monday morning, in a 
most deplorable state. This was a most unex. 
pected occurrence, every precaution having been 


. used, and an excellent ventilation regularly pre- 


served, The explosion proceeded from a part of 
the workings, where the pillars are removed, and 
where the atmospheric air was forced over the 
broken parts as much as possible. ‘The overlookers 
and workmen had orders to examine daily whether 
any fire-damp existed in this part of the pit, and 
on no occasion had any been perceived. It is one 
of the regulations in the Whitehaven Collieries 
that no hewer shall approach his work, without a, 
Davy, or Safety Lamp ; and with one he may 
safely explore, iet the quantity of fire-damp be 
what it may. The present lamentable event was 
the consequence of this regulaticn not being ob- 
served ; and possibly the indiscretion of one indi- 
vidual led to the catastrophe. These workings in 
Kells pit had been quite free from fireedamp, and 
on Friday evening they were left in supposed 
safety.—Impressed with the idea of a total absence 
of danger, workmen become more adveuturons, and 
are apt to consult their own convenience in the 
utter neglect of rules framed for general benefit. 
Sic Humphry Davy’s admirable lamp, if kept in 
order, is perfect security to the miner. From its 
construction, however, the lightit affords is not so 
strong, as can be obtained by other means, and 
miners are frequenily induced to remove the safety 
cylinder, or to have recourse to candles, thereby 
occasioning danger which otherwise would be 
avoided. Fatal as has been this lamentable acci- 
dent, had it occurred an hour later, more persons 
would probably have suffered, as a great many of 
the work people at this pit had not assenibled. 
The men taken out alive, remained in the pit ahove 
thirty six hours, exposed to the noxious vapour 
occasioned by the explosion, and probably owe 
their lives to having upon them good flannel shirts, 
which in a great degree preserved them from the 
fire, and kept them warm afterwards. These two 
persons, with five others, had retreated into some 
old workings, where the air was less impure, but 
their companions did not survive; and when 
found, had no shirts upon then, and for want of 
covering may have perished by cold.—It is sur- 
prising that the two men could so Jong exist in 
the place where they were, as the air was so im- 
pure that the lamps would not burn, when the 
people went to bring them out.—A little dog, the 
property of the two men, was also taken out alive, 
and was lying close by his masters. 

Birth.] At Whitefield House, the lady of J. 
Gillbanks, esq. of a son—At Annan, the lady of 
James Burgess, esq. R.N. of her seventh daughter. 

Married.) At Cariisle, Mr- John Bainbridge to 
Hannah Middlemoor—Mr. Thomas Kews to Miss 
Margaret Richardson—Mr. T. Dickson to Miss 
Margaret Gibson.—At Wetherall, Mr. I]. Walker, 
of Coat-House, to Ann, third daughter of John 
Atkinson, esq. of Clint Head, near Carlisle.—At 
Stanwix, Mr. James Carruthers to Miss Jane Gra- 
ham—Mr. Mitchinson, of Coop House, Grinsdale, 
to Miss Hutchinson, Cargo.—At Whitehaven, Mr. 
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Joseph Edwards to Miss Bridget Harrison—Mr.W. 
Quayle to Miss Ann Lace.—At Crosthwaite, Mr. 
Todhunter, of Hutton John, to Miss Howe, of Ap- 
plethwaite, near Keswick—Mr. William Jackson, 
solicitor, son of tie Rev. Benj Jackson, vicar of 
Alston, to Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. Henry Hew- 
etson of Keswick.—At Egremont, Mr. William 
Whinnerah to Miss Mary Bewly.—At Penrith, 
Mr. William Hebson to Miss Margaret Lowry— 
Mr. R. Henshaw, of Islington, to Mary, danghter 
of the late John Carmalt, esq. of Penrith.—At 
Barton, Mr. Nicholson to Miss Leech, of Askham 
—At Broomfield, Mr. William Little of Mealsgate, 
to Sarah, eldest daughter of the Rev. J. Messen- 
ger, of Wheyrigg—John Early, of Maryport, to 
Miss Mary Joinston, of Allonby—Mr. Hesket 
Hood to Mrs. Maty Hogan, both of Maryport. 

Died.) In Rickergate, Carlisle, Martha, wife 
of Mr. Thomas Brown—In the Spring garden lane, 
Mr. Henry Hutton, 54—Mr. John Barker, of 
Abbey street, 70—Mr. William Wood of Black- 
friarsestreet, 68—Mr. Francis Downie, of Damside. 
—At Peurith, advanced in years, Mrs. Wilkinson 
—Mrs. Jane Pyle, 43—Mrs. Isabella Turner, 81— 
Mary Kirkbride, 24—Mary Langley, 36—At Gos- 
forth, Mrs. Fox—At Blackbeck, Mrs. Anne Chester 
—At Liverpool, Mr. James Williamson, jun. late 
of Moor End, in Ennerdale, 24—At the island of 
Jamaica, on Iith July last, John, the youngest 
biother of R. S. Stephenson, esq. of Appleby—At 
Cockermouth, Mr. Peter Younghusband, 86—At 
Workington, Mr. George Burrow, 72—At Yotten- 
fews, near Calderbridge, Mrs. Fisher, 76—At Al- 
louby, Hannah, wife of Thomas Williamson, 73, one 
of the Society of Friends—At Coulderton, near 
Egremont, Mrs. Mary Williamson, 88—At Egre- 
mont, Mrs. Mary Stecle, 84—Mr. John Lowes, 81 
—Mrs. Mary Bowman, 86—At Kirkland of Tysron, 
Mrs. Kennedy, relict of William Kennedy, esq. of 
Kirkland—At Highcourt Hill, in the parish of 
Wetherall, Mr. Isaac Holmes, 92—At Seville, Abbey 
Holme, Mr. John Wise, 82—At Grasmere, Mr. 
John Dawson,74—At Soulby, Mrs. Elizabeth Hul- 
ton, 86. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

Married.] At Nortb Wingfield, Thomas Wilson, 
of Coney Green House, esq. to Anne, eldest 
daughter of Mr. Hutchinson, of Chesterfield—Mr. 
Emanuel Drabble, of Whittington, to Mrs. Mary 
Allen, of Chesterfield. 

Died.] Mr. Rayner, of Wilstrop, 8+—Mrs. Robin- 
son, wife of Mr. Robinson, of the Hall Bank 
Buildings, Buxton; her death was awfully sudden, 
having just risen from her bed, she immediately 
expired—At Buxton, Mr. Austin Furness. 


DEVONSHIRE. 

An Association has been formed in Exeter for the 
purpose of counteracting biaspheiny and sedition 
by the distribution of loyal publications, songs, &c. 

The following account of the exhibitions at- 
tached to the Exeter grammar school may not be 


_ uninteresting :—Dr. Stephens founded six exhibi- 


tions, two for natives of Devon, two for the sons of 


freemen of Exeter, and two for natives of Corn- 


wall; value 362. per annum. The present exhibi- 
tioners are: for Devon, Mr. Law and Mr. Hannah ; 
for Exeter, Mr. Perring and Mr. Kemp; for Coin- 
wall, Mi. P. Perring and Mr. Furlong.—Dr. Rey- 
nolds founded three exhibitions for natives of any 
county; value 20/. per aonum. The present ex- 
hibitioners are Mr. Law, Mr. Pyke, and Mr. 
Churchward.—Sir John Acland founded two exhi- 
bitions for natives of any county; value 8l. per 


annum. ‘The present exhibitioner is Mr, Cornish, . 


and one is vacant.—Dr. Vilvayo founded four ex- 
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hibitions; value 82. per annum. These at present 
are all vacaut.—The number of boys at preseut in 
the school is ninety seven. 

We congratulate the county on the improve- 
ments we have lately witnessed, in passing over the 
New Bridge across the river Exe at Tiverton ; and 
which we find on enquiry is to be ascribed to the 
spirited and indefatigable exertions of the magis- 
tracy of the liberty, and gentlemen of that town 
and neighbourhood, during the mayoralty of S. 
Walker, esq. A committee of gentlemen consisting 
of James Hay, John Gwett, jun. and J. Heathcote, 
esq. directed the ornamental parts, paid for by 
subscriptions. We could not contemplate the evi- 
dent improvement, (having in our recollection the 
dilapidated and dangerous state of the foot-paths 
of the old structure, and the want of sufficient 
room for the safe passage of loaded vehicles) with- 
out expressing our decided approbation at the li- 
beral manner in which this important object has 
been attained. The solidity of the masonry and 
superior workmanship of the superstructure, reflect 
great credit on Messrs. Cross and Co. of Bampton, 
who executed the several works under the direction 
of Mr. R. ¥Y. Cummius of Plymouth, with whose 
economical and other arrangements, the Magistracy, 
committee, and the gentlemen, have expressed 
their unqualified approbation. 

Births.] At Stonehouse, the lady of J. Boyle, 
R. N. of ason— At Lympstone, the lady of Capt. 
T. Williams, R. N. of a daughter—At Chasewater- 
House, Mrs. Moyle of a daughter. 

Married] At Axminster, the Rev. W. T. Shore, 
nephew of Lord Teignmouth, to Bridget, third 
daughter of Mr. Bond—At Exminster, Thomas 
William Blomefield, esq. ouly son of Sir Thomas 
Biomefield, bart. to Salome, daughter of Samuel 
Kekewich, of Peamore, near Exeter, esq.—John 
Hart, of Exeter, esq. to Miss Bennett, of Morpeth, 
Northumberland. 

Died.) At Dunsford vicarage, after an illness 
of thirteen years, Mrs. Jane Trimlett—Mr. Joseph 
Howard, of Hennock near Chudleigh, in an apo- 
plectic fit, whilst in the act of drawing a net in the 
river Teign—At Moor Cottage, Oakford, of a cou- 
sumption, Charlotte, wife of J. T. Coward, esq. of 
the Royal Waggon Train—At Maristow parsonage 
near Lifton, Mrs. Spry, wife of the Rev. Mr. Spry, 
78—John Webber Payne, of Winkleigh, esq. 56— 
At the seat of her brother Charles Gordon, esq, 
Wiscombe Park, near Honiton, Miss Gordon, 32, 
The week preceding her death, she had a tooth 
extracted ; a locked jaw ensued, which occasioned 
her death—At Exeter, Mr. Dowton, father to the 
well-known performer of Drury Lane, 85—William 
Herbert Russell, esq. of Slaughter’s Court, Wor- 
cestershire—Mr. Samuel Tyte, 87, one of the oldest 
tradesmen at Plymouth Dock. 


DORSETSHIRE. 

At the Seventh Quarterly Meeting of the Dor- 
chester Savings Bauk, held on the 16th instant, at 
the Guildhall, it appeared that the amount of de- 
posits received up to that time was 88721. 18s. 8d. 
re-payments made 11441. 13s., and that the sum of 
80001. was vested in Government Debentures. 

Married.) At Wyke Regis, Mr. B. Tromp, the 
well known Weymouth and Bath pedestrian, to 
Mrs. Anne Lile—Nicholas Nicolle, esq. banker at 
Jersey, to Miss Mitchell, late of Sherborne—At 
Child Okeford, near Blandford, W. Morton Pitt, esq. 
M. P. to Grace Amelia, eldest daughter of Henry. 
Seymer, of Hanford, e:y.—At Dorchester, Lieut. 
Scriven to Miss S. Hf. Scott, Dorchester. 

Died.} At Florence, on che 5th Oct. the Right 
Hon. the Dowager Countess of Shaftesbury—At 















Poole, Capt. W. Dean, R. N. 37—Mr. Joseph 
Moore, 83, having been a bookseller for more than 
half a century—At Yetminster, Mrs. Allambridge, 
84—At St. Mary’s Blandford, Mrs. Hulton, 84—At 
Bridport, Mrs. Mary Ward, 90—As Litchet Mins- 
ter, Mary, wife of Mr. Richard Wright, and eldest 
daughter of Thomas Garland, esy. of the Priory, 
Wareham—Mr. Thomas Pindar, in consequence of 
being /overturned in a gig,.yeturning from Bland- 
ford—At Weymouth, Thomas Evans, esq. formerly 
of Warminster, 64—The Rev. Thomas Fiint, 42— 
At Shaftesbury, Thomas Meggs, of Piddlehinton, 
esq. 85. 
DURHAM. 

Birth.] At Haughton Rectory, Mrs. Le Mesu- 
rier, of a son—Mrs, Bowes, of Darlington, of a 
son. 

Married.} At Bishop Wearmouth, Mr. Peter 
Wilson, master-mariner, to Miss Susan Emerson, of 
Bishop Auckland. 

Died.] At Durham, Barbara, wife of Mr. John 
Wilburn, 24—Mr, John Mathersell, Old Elvet—At 
Staindrop, Mrs. Turner, 81—Mr. Ralph Orde, at 
an advanced age—At Sunderland, Mrs. Mary Whit- 
tle, 93—At Allergill, in Weardale, Mrs. Sarah 
Walton, 90, killed by a threshing machine—At 
South Shields, Mr. Davies, ship-owner,71—At Bar- 
nard Castle, Mr. Robert Boyd, 97, travelling haw- 
ker, This extraordinary man went his usual 
rounds till within ten days of his death—At Bishop 
Wearmouth, in her 23d year, Juliana Gertrude, 
wite of Captain Bishop, 40th regiment—Mrs. Chal. 
loner, relict of Robert Challoner, of Bishop Auck- 
land, esq. at Wyeston, Derbyshire—At Gateshead, 
Mrs. Mary Errington, 73—At Darlington, the wife 
of Mr. Anthony Monkhouse, 73—Mr. Robert Stor- 
row, 89—At Bishop Auckland, Mrs. Cicily West- 
garth, 81—Mr. John Walton, of Wadsworth, far- 
mer, 80, who having had his barn and corn burnt, 
never recovered the shock. 

ESSEX. 

Married.| 'The Rev. Henry Riddell Moody, to 
Althea Jane, second daughter of the Rev. F. I. H. 
Wollaston, archdeacon of Essex—T. F. Balderson, 
esq. Captain of the Hon. East India Company’s 
ship Asia, to Eliz. youngest daughter of Walter 
Urquhart, of Great Baddow, esq.—At Hawkwell, 
Thomas Fry, of Catherine Hall, Cambridge, esq. to 
Sarah, third daughter of the late Mr. Jas. Chaulk, 
of Shenfield—Robert Barber, of Harwich, esq. to 
Miss Mary Lewes, of Oakley. 

Died.] In Chelmsford, John Carden, 84—John 
Skinner, of Dale-hall, Lawford, esq. 22—At Great 
Tey, Mrs. Mary Tearis, 92. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 

Birth.] The lady of Henry Elwes, esq. of Coles- 
bourne, of a son. 

Married.] Mr. L. C. Wade, of Queen-square, 
Bristol, to Amelia-Mary, eldest daughter of Mr. 
Harmar, solicitor, Overn Dale-House, Mangotsfield 
—Mr, Samuel Smart, clothier, of Bradford, to Miss 
Stevens, only daughter of the late Mr. John Ste- 
vens, of Westwood, Wilts—At Forthampton, Mr. 
Charles Clarke, of Green Fields, near Upton-upon- 
Severn, to Miss Lane, of Swinley Green—At Flax- 
ley Abbey, Samuel Denbigh, esq. of Montague- 
street, London, to Anne, youngest daughter of Sir 
Thomas Hyde Page, Royal Engineers—John Ir- 
ving, esq, of the Royal Fort, Bristol, to Mrs. Eliz. 
Cottrill, of Arlingham—Mr, John Price, machine- 
manufacturer, of Stroud, to Eliza, eldest daughter 
of Mr. Robert Rumsey, of West Knoyle, Wilts. 

Died.) . Suddenly, at Horsley, aged 69,, Henry 
Sheppard, esq. a gentleman much esteemed and re- 
gretted; he has left 4001, to the Gloucester -Infir- 
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mary, and 10001. 3 per cent. consols to the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge—At Berkeley, 
73, Mrs. Grafton, relict of Mr. Grafton—Aged 86, 
Mrs. Land, of the New Inn, Tuffley—At her house 
in the Old Park, Mrs, Holmes, relict of Thomas 
Holmes, esq. merchant, Bristol—Aged 62, Mr. W. 
Frost, corn-factor, Redcliff-street, Bristol—Aged 
75, Mr. Samuel Churchill, of Stapleton-road, Bris. 
tol—Aged 64, Mr. John Penton, of Stapleton, Bris- 
tol—At Upton Grove, near Tetbury, Thomas Saun. 
ders, esq. one of his Majesty’s Deputy Lieutenants 
for the county of Gloucester— Deservedly lamented 
by all who knew him, John, eldest son of Mr. 
Woodward, of Marshfield—Aged 75, Mr. Rich. Col- 
lett, sadler, of Moreton-in-the-Matrsh—At Barton 
End, Horsley, after a long and painful illness, sus. 
tained with Christian resignation, Miss Frost: she 
has left 1001. to the Charity School at Horsley, and 
other charitable bequests: she survived her bro- 
ther-in-law, H. Sheppard, esq. exactly one month— 
Aged 94, Mrs. Jane Gay, widow, of Wick—At 
Wellington Parade, Bath, Robert Henry, last 
surviving son of the late Rev. Dr. Jackson, rector 
of Pendock, and vicar of Eldersfield, Worcester— 
Mrs. Hardwick, of College Court, relict of Mr. 
Hardwick, painter—In the 84th year of her age, 
Mrs. Barnard, mother of Wm. Barnard, esq. of 
Whitefield—Aged 38, universally respected and la- 
mented, Mr. Jas. Rowles, of Wotton-Undeiedge— 
At Little Dean, aged 71, Mrs. Keys, universally 
respected and lamented—At Charlton King’s, neas 
Cheltenham, Thos. Nettleship, esq. 87. 


HAMPSHIRE. 

Births.} The lady of James Blunt, of Nether 
Wallop, esq.of a daughter—At South Warnborough, 
the lady of Thomas Moore Wayne, esq. of a daugh- 
ter. 

Married.] At New Church, [sle of Wight, Richard 
Fletcher, esq. to Maria, eldest daughter of Join 
D’Oyley Hutchins, of Kimpton, esq.—At Milton, 
R. Stevens, of Ely, esq. to Eliza, eldest daughter 
of the late Thomas Jones, of Bashley Lodge, near 
Lymington, esy.—At Ringwood, M1. Anthony 
Brent, to Miss Charlotte Tiford, of Horton, county 
of Somerset. 

Died.] At Marazion, the Rev. John Cole, D. D. 
rector of Gaverland, in the Isle of Wight, and 
vicar of Gulvel, Cornwall—At Cowes, Louisa, 
second daughter of the Rev. F. Bohun, of South- 
ampton, 24—At Newport, James Clarke, esq. an 
eminent solicitor, 49—James Kirkpatrick, esq. 
banker—At Ovington, Mrs. Eliiott; and on the 
following day, Mrs. Sarah Lewis; they were twin 
sisters, and died in the 57th year of their age. 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Married.} At St. Devereux, John Rice Wil- 
liams, esq. to Mary Elizabeth, eldest daughter ot 
Mr. William Roberts, of Exeter—Mr. Charles Ber- 
tram, of New Bond-street, London, to Anne, 
youngest daughter of Mrs. Price, of Warham, near 
Hereford—At Linton, Mr. Viner, of Bath, to Miss 
Bonner, of the Wood-ends—At Hereford, Mr. P. T. 
James, sargeon, to Frances Gertrude, third daugli- 
ter of the late John Bodenham, of Grove House, 
near Presteign, esq.—E. S. Stewart, R. N. to Mar- 
tha, eldest daughter of the Rev. Lewis Maxey, 
rector of Byford. 

Died.] At Ross, Mr. Turner, Banker—Mrs. 
Mary Wellington, 72—Aged 102, Ann Evans: till 
a short time previous to her decease, she was not 
known to experience a week’s illness—At Leomin- 
ster, Mrs. Davies, 72—Thomas, son of Mr. Thomas 
Hullett, of Hunderton, near Hereford, 15—At Leo- 
minster, Nicholas Geary, M. D.72—At Weston, 
near Ross, Mrs, Addis, relictof Mr. Addis, cooper, 
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g8—At Allensmore, near Hereford, Mrs. Elizabeth 


Price, a maiden lady, late of Margate, 92. 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 

Married.) At Rickmansworth, Thomas Smith, 
of Brentford, esq. to Jemima Mary, eldest daughter 
of H. Bache, of Linstars, esq.—J. T. Nixon, of 
Southampton Buildings, London, to Miss Aun 
Barford, of Redburn—At South Mims, James 
Henry Tysh, of Brook House, Cheshunt, esq. to 
Mary, only daughter of the late James Holmes, of 
Harrow-Weald, Middlesex, esq. 

Died.) Within a few hours of each‘other, Mr. 
John Green, of Bromyard, and Elizabeth, his wife. 
Their united ages amounted to 160 years. They 
had been married 59 years, and had 22 children in 
Jess than 19 years—At the Nunnery Farm, near 
the Earl of Bridgewater’s, Mr. Choppin, jun. of 
Beaumont’s Green, Cheshunt—J. Wakefield, of 
Cheshunt, esq. 80—At Bellmont, East-Barnet, 
Thomas Harvey, of Portland Place, esq. 62—Mr. 
Barber, of Baldock, 43—Benjamin Cape, of Tring, 
esq. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

Died.] At Kimbolton, in the prime of life, Mrs. 
Islip—At Huntingdon, Mr. Torkington, 88, many 
years road surveyor—Mr. Robert Warwick, of 
Stanground, 

KENT. 

Married.] At St. John’s, Margate, T. Norman, 
esq. to Miss E. Wells, of Minster, Thanet—At Chat- 
ham, Mr. Andrews, to Miss Tracy, of that place— 
At St. Nicholas, Thanet, Mr. T. Palmer, to Miss H. 
White—At Maidstone, Mr. C. Hughes, to Miss 
Cordelia Alexander—At Dover, H. Gilbert, esq. to 
Miss Hindley, of that place. 

Died.] Miss Sarah Brown, daughter of Mr, R. 
Brown, assistant-surgeon in Sheerness Dock yard— 
Mr. R. Witherden, of Broadstairs, 85—-At Rams- 
gate, Elizabeth, wife of A. Gordon, esq. of Gos. 
well-street—The Rev. J. Kennedy, rector of Net- 
tlested, 82—At the Royal Powder Works, Faver- 
sham, Mr. Epps,65—At Goodnestone, the residence 
of lady Bridges, the Right Hon. Frances, Baroness 
Dowager Waltham, 77. 


LANCASHIRE. 

Early in last month, the neighbourhood of Pais. 
ley was distinguished by frequent and very brilliant 
exhibitions of the double rainbow, one of which 
attracted particular notice, from the uncommon ap- 
pearance it displayed. The lower half of the spec- 
trum, commencing with the green rays, was dis- 
tinctly repeated in the regular succession of co- 
lours, without any interval of space between its 
usual form aad this novel accession to it. A de- 
scending shower soon interposed, and shut this in- 
teresting phenomenon from view. The secondary 
bow, with its inverted arch, was visible along with 
the primary. The arch of either did not extend far 
beyond the zenith, and it was the southern limb of 
the primary that exhibited the appearance above 
stated. 

Married.] William Chorley, esq. of Starbeck- 
Lodge, Lancaster, to Mary, fourth daughter of Mr. 
Edmund Jackson, of Lancaster—At Manchester, 
tne Rev. W. Stewart, M. A, to Elizabeth, daughter 
of the late Mr. S. Bradshaw—At Liverpool, Capt. 
Murphy, of the brig Jane, of Workington, to Miss 
Ann Robinson, of Cable-street. 

Died.] At Lancaster, John Park, esq. solicitor, 
one of the Aldermen of that corporation—Robert 
William, youngest son of the late Mr. John Par- 
tington—At Wigan, Peter Greenough, esq.—At 
Bold Hall, Peter Patten Bold, esq. colonel of the 
Ast Royal Lancashire Militia~At Darwen, near 
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Blackburn, J. Duckworth, 100—On board the ship 
Thomas and Anne, which foundered near the 
floating-light, Mr. J. Marsh, and his daughter Char- 
lotte, both of Liverpool. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Matried.}] At Weston, the seat of Sir Henry 
Halford, bart. Frederick, eldest son of the Hon. 
John Coventry, to Louisa, only daughter of Sir H. 
Halford—At Loughborough, Mr, Gregory, to Elea- 
nor, youngest daughter of Henry Ilind, esq. of 
Loughborough—At Melton Mowbray, Mr. Henry 
Browne, jun. to Mary Ann, second daughter of 
Mr. Edward Harrison, 

Died.] At Hinckley, Mr. Charles King, solici- 
tor—At the baths of Tivoli, near Paris, Sir Arthur 
Grey Hazlerigg, bart. of Moseley Hall, 299—At Sy 
sonby, near Melton Mowbray, in the prime of life, 
Miss Jane Bayley. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Births.] At Lincoln, the lady of the Rev. G. T. 
Pretymau, of a son—At Old Radnor, Mrs. W. D. 
Field, late of Ulceby Grange, of a son. 

Married.] At Ryhall, Mr, Richard Parrish, to 
Anne, youngest daughter of the late Thos. Huskis- 
son, gent. of Pinchbeck—At Dowsby, Mr. Parker, 
solicitor, of Louth, to Sarah, third daughter of 
John Green, of Dowsby Hall, esq.—Samuel Sanders, 
of Boston, esq. to Mary, eldest daughter of E. I. 
Collett, esq. M. P. of Locker’s-huuse, Herts—At 
Laceby, Thomas Dixon, gent. of Ulceby, to Jane, 
daughter of Mr. C. Bell, of Laceby—At Upper 
Deal, Robert Smithwaite, of Gibraltar, esq. to 
Charlotte Sophia, seventh daughter of F. Dalby, 
M. D. late of Stamford, 

Died.] At Lincoln, in the Minster Yard, Mrs, 
Palmer, relict of the late Rev. R. Palmer, formerly 
rector of Kettlethorpe—At Boston, Capt. C. Mott, 
31—The Rev. Mr. Tutin—At Barton-upon-Humber, 
Mrs. Bratton, in the 100th year of her age. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

Married.] Mr. J. C. Smart, of Chepstow, to Miss 
S. Poston, of Bristol—Mr. King, surgeon, Cheps 
stow, to Miss Eliza Shutt, of Croydon, 

NORFOLK. 

Births.] At Broom Place, the lady of William 
Beauchamp Proctor, esq. of a son—At Burlington 
Hall, the lady of H. N. Burroughes, esq. of twins. 

Married.] Richard Sumner, esq. of Puttenham 
Priory, Surrey, to Fanny, third daughter of the late 
G. Montgomrie, of Garboldisham Hall—At Faken- 
ham, William Gwyn, esq. R. N. to Mary, third 
daughter of E. B. Rudge, esq. 

Died.] At the Rev. E. Valpy’s, Norwich, Robert 
Medlicott, son of the Rev. T. Wright, of Otton 
Belchamp, Essex, 16—Anne, wife of the Rev. T. 
Drummond, of St. George’s, Tombland, and daugh- 
ter of the Rev. James Pilkington, of Ipswich, 41— 
Anna, fourth daughter of William Barwick, of 
Holt Lodge, esq.—At Yarmouth, Captain James 
Saunders, of the brig Herring of Sunderland, 86 ; 
his death was occasioned by a blow on the head 
from the boom—Mrs. Elis. Gowen, 41—Mr. George 
Kimber Cromwell, formerly master shipwright of 
the naval yard, Yarmouth, 57—George Thomson, 
esq. senior alderman of that borough, 79—At Field 
Dalling, James Brooke, esq. &7—Miss Wright, only 
daughter of John Wright, of Swaffham, esq. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Births.] At Moulton Grange, the lady of Wil- 
liam Abbott, esq. of a son—At Cottesbrooke, the 
lady of the Hon. and Rev. P.A. Irby, of a daugh- 
ter. 

Married.] At Dodford, Lieut. and Adj. Law, 
(71st Light Inf.) to Anne, youngest daughter of 
Mr, Hewitt—At Hardingstone, Mr, Pickering 
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Phipps to Miss Osborn, daughter of the late Alder- 
man Francis Osborn—At Guilsborough, Mr. T. 
Gulliver, of Holdenby, to Rebecca, second daugh- 
ter of Job Walker, esq- of West Haddon—Mr. Tio- 
mas Ambidge,of Fosters Booth, to Miss E. Rogers, 
of Kislingbury—Mr. George Gascoyen, of Irches- 
ter, to Miss Catherine Percival, of Northampton. 

Died.] At Northampton, Mrs. Anne Nourse,82 
—At Quinton Rectory, Charlotte Amelia, widow 
of the late Knight Mitchell, of Hemingford Grey, 
esq. Hunts, and daughter of the late Hon. William 
Moleswoith—Mr. Jonathan Stubbs Edmonds, 
second son of R. Edmonds, of Boughton House, 
near Kettering, esq.—At Stow Nine Churches, 
Mary, wife of the Rev. Charles Crawley, 60—At 
Peterborough, Mr. John Beaseley, 73—At East 
Haddon, Mrs. Clarke, relict of Mr. William Clarke, 
77—Mr. Richard Lee, of Kilsby, 87. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Births.] At the Vicarage, Berwick, the lady of 
the Rev. Joseph Barnes, of a son—The lady of the 
Rev. Robert Maclaurin, Coldingham, of a son— 
The wife of Mr. M. Reed, joiner, was delivered of 
three children, making fourteen inQ years—At 
Croxdale, Mrs. Salvin, of a daughter—At Rod- 
dam, the lady of Lieut. Gen. Orde, of a still-born 
child, 

Married.] At Newcastle, Mr. Mitchell, ship- 
owner, to Miss Spoone, of West-Hoe—At Hexham, 
Mr.Robert Skelton, of Mollersteads, school-master, 
to Miss Mary Bulman, of Pakit-house, Hexhamshire 
—At Edinburgh, Sir Joseph Radcliffe, Bart. to 
Jacobina, youngest daughter of the late Capt. John 
Macdonell, of Berwick. 

Died.] At Unthank Hall, ina fit of apoplexy, 
Robert Ward, of Newcastle, esq. 47—At Newcas- 
tle, Joshua Watson, one of the Society of Friends, 
78—Lieut. Daniel Peake, R. N. 27—The Rev. John 
Harris, curate of Hunstanworth, and formerly one 
of the Missionaries to Otaheite—The Rev. William 
Ellison, of Lintz Green, 64—At Alnwick, Mr. John 
Crozer, 86—At North-Shields, Isabella, wife of Mr. 
Henry Walker, ship-owner—At Preston, near North 
Shields, Jane, wife of Mr. Aaron Wilkinson, 75— 
Mrs. Alice Allen, 91—At Blyth Link House, Mrs. 
Jane Lamb, 74—At Throckley Fell, Mr. John 
White, 105—At Tynemouth, Mrs. Martha Osten, 
88—Mr. Robert Miils, 101. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Births.] At Annesley, the lady of John Cha- 
worth, of a daughter—The lady of R. Kelham, of 
Bleasby Hall, esq. of a son. 

Married.] At Radford, Mr. R. Rawson, of St. 
James’s-street, Nottingham, toSarah, only daughter 
of Wm. Brewin, gent. of Sion-hill—At Kneeton, 
Mr. Hill, to Mrs. Blagg, widow of the late Mr. F. 
Blagg, Car-Colston, near Bingham. 

Died.] In Nottingham, Mr, William Lacy, in 
Goose Gate, 84. He was one of the first mechanics 
in the introduction of the lace trade—Miss Eliza- 
beth Gibson, of Screveton, near Bingham, who was 
found dead in her bed, supposed to have died in a 
fit, having been subject to them. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Married ] At St. Peter’s in the East, T. Gibbes, 
esq. of Woburn-pl. Russell-sq. London, to Mary 
youngest daughter of J. Cooke, esq. 

Died.] Mr. William Shennan, of Henley Wharf, 
84—Mrs. Dyer, 85—Mr. J. Harper, nearly 30 years 
clerk to the parish of St. Peter-le-Bailey—Sarah, 
eldest daughter of Mr. J. Butter, of Banbury, 25. 


RUTLANDSHIRE. 
Rev. L. S. Warren, B. A. of Sidney Coll. Camb. 
is elected usher of Oakham school, vice the Rev. 


Anthony Gordon. 






Married.] At Leamington, W. II. Gillson, of 
Hambleton, esq. to Maria, youngest daughter of J, 
Goodacre, of Ullesthorpe House, Leicestershire, 
esq.—Mr. R. Harrison, of Loughborough, to Miss 
Mary Rippen, of Owsion. 

Died.) Mrs. Baines, wife of Falkner Baines, of 
Morcott, esq.—At Wing, Richard Gregory, gent. 
84—At Oakham, Godfrey Samuel, better known by 
the name of Samuel the Jew, 80—At Uppingham, 
Mrs, Mary Mould. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

Births.] At Frodesley rectory, the lady of the 
Rev. B. Edwardes, of a son—Mrs. Bellise, of Ey- 
ton, of a son. 

Married.) T. O. Starkey, esq. to Mary, eldest 
daughter of the late John Habberley, of Walton, in 
this county—At St. Chads, Shrewsbury, C. T. Wil- 
son, esq. to Harriet, only daughter of the Rey. 
Hugh Owen, rector of Stapleton. 

Died.] Maria Burne, eldest daughter of Ed- 
ward Dixon, of Ashwood House, near Dudley, esq. 
—At Sidbury, near Bridgnorth, at an advanced 
age, the Rev. John Pursall, rector of Sidbury: he 
was considered one of the best shots in the county, 
having within the last 40 years killed more than 
2000 woodcocks, besides other game—At Oswestry, 
72, Mr. Fuller, mercer, Cockerill, the oldest house. 
keeper in that town, and for upwards of 50 years 
an active surgeon and apothecary, peculiar for his 
practical knowledge of the diseases of children— At 
Shrewsbury, Mrs. Rachael Hewitt, widow of the 
Rev. J. Hewitt, late of Stoke upon-Tern, 86. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 

The bust of Sir Benjamin Hobhouse, bart. F.R.S. 
&c. &c.by Chantrey, ordered by the Bath and West 
of England Society at their annual meeting in 
1817, in testimony of the grateful sense they en- 
tertain of his eminent services to the society during 
a presidency of more than twelve years, was on 
Tuesday received at Hetling House, and shewn to 
the members of the society, assembled at the gene- 
ral meeting. The superior execution of the bust 
excited the warmest approbation; and we under- 
Stand, that it is considered by connoisseurs as one 
of the most beautiful specimens of sculpture now 
extant in Europe. It is ordered to be placed in 
the Society’s large room, for the annual meeting 
next month, there to remain a momento of grateful 
tribute to distinguished worth. 

Married.] At Paris, Dr. G.G. Brown Mill, to 
Maria Elizabeth Thomas, both of Walcot parish— 
George Emery, of Grange House, Banwell, esq. to 
Leonora, relict of Capt. Birchall, R. N.—At Shep- 
ton Mallett, Edward F. Colston, jun. esq. of Fir- 
kins Hall, Oxfordshire, to Marianne, only daughter 
of William Jenkins, esq. of the former place—At 
Bristol, Capt. Whitmore, of the ship Laura, to 
Mary, youngest daughter of the late Mr. Edmund 
Ludlow—Mr. Henry Bridges Smith, to Ellen Anna 
Eliza, only daughter of Thomas Freeman, esq late 
of Melksham—Capt. Richard Passmore, to Mary, 
second daughter of Mr. John Parsons, of Congres- 
bury—Joseph Coppock, of Clifford’sinn, esq. to 
Helen, third daughter of John Kent, esq. steward 
of the Royal Naval Hospital. 

Died.] In Belle-Vue, George Franklyn, esq.— 
In King-square, Mrs. Ricketts, relict Of Richard 
Ricketts, esq. and sister to the late Alderman Ben- 
gough, 74—On King’s Parade, Bristol, after a long 

and afflicting illness, Mr. Bird, artist, of that city, 
whose productions it would be superfluous to eulo- 
gise ; from innate merit he forced his way to public 
notice and, admiration, and, without patronage, 
gained applause. He was happy in the delineation 
of character, and rivalled the celebrated Wilkie in 
producing dramatic effect.’ His“ Chevy Chace” 
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procured him the appointment of Historical Painter 
to the Princess Charlotte, but with her lamented 
death died his prospects of Royal favour: for 
though the Prince Regent was pleased to honour 
him with his approbation, and commanded pic- 
tures of the “ Embarkation and Landing of Louis 
Je Desire,” it was only unbudding honour—At 
Rimpton, Mr, James Symes, 79— At Wiveliscombe, 
Mr. Marsh, who had received the appellation of 
“ Patriarch of Freemasonry,” having devoted the 
last fifty years to the extension of that science— 
At Wincanton, John Browne, esq. 82—At Shepton 
Beauchamp, Miss Joan Pester Baker—Geo. Wil- 
kinson Jekyll, son of the Rev. George Jekyll, rec. 
tor of West Coker, 19—At Redcliffe Vicarage, the 
Rev. Henry Whish, of Queen’s College, Cambridge, 
aged 26, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Married.) Mr. Ilailey, of Wolverhampton, to 
Miss Higginson, of Tong Park—Mr. Higginson, of 
Tong Park, to Miss Bullevant, of Henley-in-Arden 
—At Cheadle, Mr. James Fellows, of Broadhay, to 
Miss M. Fallows. 

Died.) Thomas Kinnersley, esq. of Clough Hall, 
Staffordshire, 67. 

SUFFOLK. 

Birth.] At Wetherden, the lady of the Rev. 
W.H. Ward, of a daughter—At her father’s house 
at Bildeston, Mrs. J. H. Randolph, of a daughter. 

Married] At Ipswich, the Rev. Robert Roberts, 
.A. M. rector of Little Thurlow, to Emily, eldest 
daughter of Josias Nottidge, of Rose-hill, Wixoe— 
At Aldboro’, W. II. Bucke, Esq. 43rd Light Infan- 
try,to Jane Bridget, yonngest daughter of the Rev. 
W. Lradley—Lieut. Beales, R. N. to Lydia, 
daughter of the Rev. William Moon, of Fivning- 
ham—At IJaworth, the Rev. Henry Adams, reetor 
of Bardwell, to Miss Elizabeth Boldero. 

‘Died.] At Livermere Hall, near Bury, after a 
few days illness, Penelope, the lady of Nathaniel 
Lee Acton, esq.—Mr. Vardon, of Newton near 
Bury. He hsd takeu his place with one of his 
daughters in a coach for London; after placing her 
therein, he went forward with the intention of tak- 
ing his seat out of the town, but on the coach 
reaching him, he was a corpse!—Mr. Jonathan 
Keer, of Wantesden Hall, 54—At Assington, the 
Rev. Thomas Hal!ward—At Preston, the Rev. 
James Dougias, F. A. S. author of the Nenia 
Britannica, é&c. vicar of Kenton in this county, and 
rector of Middleton, Sussex—Mrs. Hoddy, wife of 

the Rev. T. Hoddy, Baptist Minister of Clare. 


SURREY. 

The Great Annual Holland-Tide Fair, which al- 
ways takes place on the 13th of November, was 
held, as usual, at Kingston-upon-Thames, on that 
day, and was attended by a vast concourse of peo- 
ple of all descriptions : the sales of stock, particu- 
larly of sheep, went off very slowly, and at great 
prices. There were immense numbers of fine 
horses, both for the saddle and agricultural pur- 
poses, which sold well; and it is a circumstance 
worthy of remark, that so well regulated are the 
proceedings in this enormous collection of all kinds 
of animals, that not a single instance occurred of 
accident or confusion; and when it is recollected, 
how short the distance is from the Metropolis, it 
is very pleasing to observe, that no robbery nor 
outrage of any description took place. during the 
continuance of this great fair. 


SUSSEX. 
Married.} At Brighton, Lieut. Robert Lewis, 
R, N. to Elizabeth, daughter of the late Admiral 
Sir Richard Onslow, bart.—Mr. S, Surplice, of 
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Gutter-lane, Cheapside, to Mary Ann Perry 
Roberts, daughter of the late William Roberts, of 
North Chaple, esq. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 
Died.] In Warwick, Mrs. Henry Baly, third 
daughter of the late Pryce Prichard, esq. ‘ 


WILTSHIRE. 

Married.) At Trowbridge, Mr. William Lawson 
to Miss Noad, eldest daughter of Mr. Noad, clo- 
thier—Thomas Gibbes, second son of Charles 
Gibbes, of Devizes, esq.to Mary youngest daughter 
of Joshua Cooke, of Oxford, esq.—The Rev. John 
Hardy, of Carlston, to Anna Maria, youngest 
daughter of the late Edward Wilmot, of Clifton, 
esq. : 

Died.] At Melksham, aged 87, J, Marven, csq. 
It is reported that this gentleman (who had no 
family) left at his decease nearly 100,000. in the 
funds—Mr. Thomas Habgood, of Cricklade—At 
Cheverell-house, near Devizes, Mrs. Bellamy, 85. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Birth.) At Upper Wick, near Worcester, the 
lady of Major Bund, of a son and heir. 

Married.} At Buford, near Tenbury, Mr. J. 
Macklen to Miss Passey—At Tenbury, Mr. J. Yapp 
to Miss Handley—Mr. Turvey, of Worcester, to 
Miss M. Elcox—Thomas, eldest son of J. Holland, 
esq. of Kempsey, to Eliza, daughter of Mr. J. 
Wright, of Minworth—At Claines, Mr. Edwards 
to Miss Green, of Severn Terrace. 

Died.] Maria Burne, eldest daughter of E. 
Dixon, esq. of Ashwood House, near Dudley—At 
the rectory, Burlingham, Elizabeth, widow of the 
Rev. T. Bradstock, 56—-Anne, youngest daughter 
of Mr. A. Trehearne, of Droitwich—Mr. Lacon, of 
Powick, near Worcester—Miss Jane Pratt, of Sion 
House—At Droitwich, Mr. T. Gate, solicitor and 
deputy town-clerk of that borough, 


YORKSHIRE. 


Birth.] The lady of John Barkworth, esq. of 
Leeds, of a sen—At Kippax Park, the lady of 
Thomas Davison Bland, esq. of a son. 

Married } At Ferriby, W. H. Harrison, esq. 
M. D. of Ripon, to Mary, eldest daughter of the 
late Henry Broadley, esq.—Isaac Spencer, esq. of 
York and Poppleton,to Mrs. Jackson, of the Grove, 
Kentish Town—At Bridlington, the Rev. James 
Tindale, B. A. rector of Knaptoft and Scarsby, co. 
Leic. to Miss Waite, daughter of the late Robert 
Waite, esq. of Ripon—At Knaresborough, Wm. J. 
Calvert, esq. of Averham, Notts., to Miss Bain- 
bridge, daughter of the late Joho Gibson Bain- 
bridge, esq. of Brompton, Middlesex—Sir J. Rad- 
cliff, of Milnsbridge House, bart. to Jacobina, 
youngest daughter of the late Captain John Mac- 
donnell, of Berwick-upon-Tweed—A singular mar- 
riage was so!emnized at Kirkheaton, near Hudders- 
‘field, between Joshua Barker and Mary Moerhouse- 
The man being deaf and dumb, of course could not 
repeat the necessary forms of the marriage cere- 
mony; but this difficulty was obviated in an in- 
genious manner ; as he was able to read, the book 
was presented to him, and he traced the words 
over with his finger~ At Hollym, in Holderness, 
Mr. William Stephenson, of Holmpton, to Miss 
Major, of the former place—At Farlington, Mr. 
William Beedom, of Easingwold, to Mary, eldest 
daughter of Mr. James Styan, of the former place 
—At Stockton-upon-Tees, Christopher Richmond, 
esq. of the- Middle Temple, barrister at law, to 
Maria, second daughter of Wm. Wilson, esq. of 
Stockton-upon-Tees. 
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Died.] At Woolley, Mrs, Catharine Wentworth, 
daughter of the late Godfrey Weatworth, of Hick- 
Jeton, esq. 77—At Low Moor, near Bradford, at an 
advanced age, Mrs. Butterfield, widow of thé late 
Mr. Butterfield, formerly an attorney in Leeds— 
Mrs. Firth, widow of the late Mr. Joshua Firth, 
formerly cashier of the Low Moor Iron Works— 
Mr. John Fox, of. Savile street, in Leeds, 74—Mr. 
John Seller, of York, one of the Common Council- 
men of Monk Ward—Mr. John Farmery, of York, 
attorney-at-law—Mrs. Hudson, of Skipwith Hall, in 
the East Riding, 79. She was the only child of the 
late George Toulson, esq. of the same place, and 
relict of the late Robert Hudson, esq. brigade 
major, &c.—At Barton upon Humber, Mrs. Brat- 
ton, 100. She retained her faculties to the last— 
The lady of Sir John Croft, bart. of Cowling Hall, 
near Bedale——At Stockton, Mr, Gaunt, late of 
London, at an advanced age. 


WALES. 

The friends of the Cymrodorian Society, for the 
preservation of the reinains of Ancient British 
Literature, and the encouragement of the poetry 
and music of Modern Cambria, held the First 
meeting on the 6th October, at Wrexham, when it 
was unanimously agreed that the persons present 
should form themselves into a society for the 
above purpose, in the province of Powys. Sir W. 
W. Wynne, bart. was present; and was, in the 
first place, appointed chairman of the meeting, 
and afterwards elected president of the society. 
Premiums and subjects for the prize compositions 
were agreed upon, and the next Eisteddfod was 
fixed to be held at Wrexham, 2nd of August, 1820. 

The General Annual Meeting of the Flintshire 
Agricultural Society, for the distribution of prizes, 
took place at Mold on the 25th October, and was 
numerously and respectably attended. 

Married.] Mr. Sleight, of Prestatyn-hall, Flint- 
shire, to Miss Whitley, of Rhyd—John Williams, 
of Liedwigan, Anglesey, esq. to Elizabeth, third 
daughter of the late Mr, Thomas Foulkes, of 
Machynileth—At Coity, Glamorganshire, Mr. 
Harper Mitchell, of Road, Somersetshire, to Cathe- 
rine, daughter of the late Lieut. Col. Edwards, of 
the Hon. East IndiaCompany’s service—At Haver. 
ford West, G. Harris, M. D. to Miss Green.—At 
Cardiff, John Homfray, esq. second son of Sir J. 
Homfray, to Ann Maria, only daughter of John 
Richards, esq.—J. Dunn, of Westmoor, Pembroke- 
shire, to Ann, eldest daughter of Robert Shelton 
Covell, of Tenby,esq.—Mr. Charles Price, solicitor, 
Abergavenny, to Ann, daughter of Mr. W. Waters, 
of the Hartridge, near Newport, Monmouthshire. 

Died.] At an advanced age, greatly respeeted, 
the Rev. O. Meyrick, of Cefn Cock, co. Anglesey 
—In Bangor, Mrs. Hughes, relict of the late Rev. 
David Hughes, rector of Llanfair Dyffryn Clwyd, 
co. Denbigh—The Rev. Robt; Evans, of Pendre, in 
the city of Bangor, rector of Llangelynin, and per- 
petual curate of Nevin, uiany years an active ma- 
gistrate for the county of Carnarvon— Owen Shone, 
of Hafodnyew, parish of Llanbedr, co. Carnarvon, 
at the advanced age of 97. Within six months of 
his death, he could walk 12 or 15 miles each day 
with ease—At Bangor, the Rev. Richard Davies, 
rector of Llantrisaint, Anglesey. His friendly and 
hospitable disposition’ will long be remembered, 
while Cambria mourns a son, that to the general 
acquisitions of the scholar, ad an unusual in- 
telligence in her language and literature—At Holy- 
well, Samuel Mostyn, of Calcot, esq. 64 ; an active 
and zealous magistrate for the county of Flint— 
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At Providence, Rhode Island, of the southern 
malignant fever, which he caught at Savannah, 
Thomas, third son of Thomas Eyton, of Flint, 
esq. 23—Thomas Lewis, of Glascombe, esq. 79—~ 
At Cardiff, Mrs. Bourne, wife of Thomas Bourne, 
esq. collector of customs at that port—At his 
house, Hendredenny, near Cardiff, Rowland Wil- 
liamson, esq. in his 73rd year, an old and upright 
magistrate for the county of Glamorgan—At 
Neath, Mary Anne Jenkins, daughter of the late 
Elias Jenkins, of Newcastle-house, Glamorgan. 
shire, 48—Thos. Whittingham, of Llandaff, esq. 61. 


SCOTLAND. 

Births.] At Boath, the lady of Sir James Dun- 
bar, bart. of a son—At Lochnaw Castle, ‘Lady 
Agnew, of a son—At Lennox Love, the lady of 
Co!. the Hon. P. Stuart, of a daughter—The lady 
of Sir Alexander Mackenzie, of Avoch, of a son— 
At Stoney Bank, the lady of Major J. S. Sinclair, 
of a daughter. 

Married.] At Sanquhar House, Alexander Grant, 
esq. to Miss H. Grant—At Dungannon, D. R. 
Ross, esq. to Miss Harriot Ross, daughter of the 
Hon. and very Rev. the Dean of Down. 

Died.] At Forres, Neil Smith, R. N.—At Ber- 
nice, Argyleshire, D. Fletcher, esq.—At Greenock, 
D. M‘Fayden, esq.—At Savannah, the lady of J. 
W. Stirk,esq.—At the Charity Workhouse, Edin- 
burgh, J. Barclay. He resided in this establish- 
ment for more than 73 years, during which time he 
never slept a night out of the house—At Grieshop, 
near Forres, W. Anderson, esq. 


IRELAND. 

Births.], At Dublin, the lady of Major Menzies, 
42d Royal Highlanders, of a daughter—In South 
Frederick-street, the lady of Sir Harcourt Lees, 
bart. of a son—At Beechmount, co- Limerick, the 
lady of George M. Maunsell, esq of a son and heir 
~ At Eglantine, co. Cork, the lady of the Hon. 
Major Gen. Annesley, of a son—At the seat of the 
IIon. Judge Moore, Lamberton Park, Queen’s 
County, the lady of the Rev, J. L. Moore, of a 
son—At Lisdone, co. Tyrone, the lady of the Hon. 
A. G. Stuart, of a daughter—Lady William Rus- 
sell, of a son and beir—In Limerick, the lady of 
Hon, John Massey, of a son and heir. 

Married.) At Peter’s Church, Dublin, Robert 
Smith, esq. barrister at law, to Margeret, daughter 
of the late Henry Kennedy, esq, M. D.—Rev. H. 
Cottingham, of Summerville, Cavan, to Mary Ca- 
tharine, eldest daughter of the late Jason Hassard, 
esq. of Garden-hill,co. Ferman.—W.C, Browne, €sq. 
to Jane, daughter of Mr. Hutchinson, of Harcourt- 
street, and niece to Lord Frankfort De Montmo- 
rency—Lieut. and Adj. Hay, 7th Royal Fusileers, 
to Mary Jane, daughter of Lieut. Leonard Dobbin, 
of the Royal Scots—The Hon. and Rev. John Pratt 
Hewitt, youngest son of Visc. Lifford, to Julia, se- 
cond daughter of Alexander Hamilton, esq. of 
Rutland-square—At Clontarf, Capt. Geo. Bowan, 
R. N. to Annabella Harriet Simpson, only daugh- 
ter of the late Major Noah Simpson, of the 31st re- 
giment—James Grant,esq. of Mallow, county Cork, 
to Jane, youngest daughter of the late Major 
Coote, formerly of the 2d Garrison Battalion. _ 

Deaths.} J. Dexter, esq. of Annefield, co. Kil- 
dare, 67—At Sand nt, Julia, the fourth daugh- 
ter of the late A Drury—In Lower Mount- 


street, Mrs. Shurbridge, relict of Major Shurbridge, 
of the Royal Irish artillery, and daughter to the 
late Gen. Vallancey—In Lurgan-street, G. H. 


Brocas, Sq. 
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